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CHAPTER  I. 

r 

The  Inception,  Development,  and  Installation  of  the 

Modem  System  of  Interchangeable 

Manufacturing. 

ELI   WHITNEY. 

The  inception  of  the  modern  system  of  interchangeable  man-  ^ 
nfactoring — according  to  the  best  authorities — was  in  1798 ;  and*^ 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  '^interchangeable  manufacturer''  be- 
longed to  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  in 
January  of  that  year,  secured  an  order  to  furnish  the  United 
States  Grovernment  with  ten  thousand  muskets,  four  thousand  to 
be  delivered  in  one  year  and  the  balance  in  two  years.  We  read 
that  "Mr.  Whitney  went  at  the  undertaking  in  a  very  thorough 
and  systematic  way.  First,  he  developed  a  water-power,  erected 
suitable  and  adequate  buildings,  considered  ways  and  means  for 
a  larger  and  better  product,  designed  machinery  to  effect  it,  and 
trained  workmen  to  skill  in  the  new  employment.  However,  the 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  greater  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, and  it  was  eight  years  instead  of  two  before  the  order  of 
ten  thousand  arms  was  completed.  Notwithstanding  this  delay, 
the  progress  of  the  enterprise  and  the  character  of  the  product  as 
delivered  was  so  satisfactory  otherwise  that  Congress  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  consideration.  His  shops  at  New  Haven,  Conn. , 
became  the  Mecca  of  government  officials,  manufacturers,  travel- 
ling notables,  and  foreigners,  and  that  which  he  could  show  was 
well  worth  a  journey,  for  his  innovations  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms  were  as  epochal  as  his  invention  of  the  cotton-gin."  It  was 
in  the  manufacture  of  those  muskets  that  Whitney  first  conceived 

and  put  into  successful  operation  "jigs"  and  "fixtures"  for  the 
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duplicate  production  of  parts  to  a  limited  degree  of  variation 
which  would  permit  of  their  interchanging.  Thus  the  moderu 
manufacturiug  system  was  born — the  system  that  not  only  revo- 
lutionized the  manufacture  of  arms,  but  became  the  basis  upon 
which  American  manufacturers  built  their  present-day  reputa- 
tion of  superiority  in  all  other  lines  of  manufactures. 

Having  gone  this  far — as  the  origin  of  the  system  has  been 
traced  and  the  inventor  given  due  credit,  as  well  as  having  paid 
tribute  to  his  genius — it  will  be  well  to  proceed  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  ^Mnterchangeability ''  and  the  develop- 
ment, perfecting,  and  installation  of  the  system  for  which  it 
stands. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY. 

Interchangeability  mechanically  means  to  produce  parts  in 
duplication  or  repetition,  or  the  production  of  a  part  or  piece 
which  will  fit  into  the  place  provided  for  any  other  similar  piece. 
I  As  a  rough  sample  of  interchangeability  we  might  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  work  of  the  brick-layer,  the  tile-setter,  or  the  mosaic- 
worker,  who  when  building  a  wall  or  blocking  a  panel  take  any 
brick,  tile,  or  cube  that  lies  nearest  to  their  work,  knowing  that 
it  will  take  up  the  same  amount  of  space  and  fit  into  place  the 
same  as  those  laid  before  it.  In  metal,  a  rough  sample  of  inter- 
changeability is  met  with  when  laying  a  line  of  water-pipe,  the 
castings  being  dropped  indiscriminately  along  the  street,  the  con- 
tractor knowing  full  well  that  one  end  of  each  will  fit  into  the 
recess  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  one. 

From  the  laying  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  water-pix>e  to  the  mak- 
ing of  watches  is  quite  a  long  step ;  but  as  the  modern  watch, 
cheap  and  expensive,  represents  the  other  extreme  of  inter- 
changeability, developed  to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  mind,  it  is  a  fitting  illustration.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  watch  hundreds  of  parts  go  to  make  it  up.  Take  the 
screws — the  tiny  little  things  that  one  can  hardly  see  with  the 
naked  eye ;  they  are  manufactured  by  the  million,  and  so  accu- 
rately that  the  last  one  will  fit  perfectly  into  the  tapx>ed  hole 
provided  for  the  first  one.  The  gears,  springs,  brackets,  pinions, 
pivots,  bearings,  and  shafts  are  all  interchangeable. 
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In  referring  to  interchaDgeability  it  most  not  be  inferred  that 
the  system  is  only  met  with  in  the  production  of  fine  work ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  the  system  is  easier  of  installation 
and  of  as  frequent  occurrence  with  rough  work. 

In  modern  manufacturing  the  first  object  sought  is  to  produce 
cheaply  and  therefore  rapidly,  and  this  object  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  producing  the  parts  or  machines  of  the  same  kind  in 
duplication.  Some  infer  that  these  modem  manufacturing 
methods  have  been  adopted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor,  when  the  fact  is  that  it  has  been  the  great  supply  of  highly 
skilled  labor  that  has  made  the  development,  perfection,  and  in- 
stallation of  the  wonderful  system  of  interchangeable  manufac- 
turing possible.  Thus  where  years  ago  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  mechanic  were  monotonously  and  patiently  utilized  in  the 
hand  production  of  a  number  of  parts  of  great  accuracy  to  a  cer- 
tain attainable  degree  of  duplication,  they  are  now  directed  to 
the  devising  and  constructing  of  one  part  or  tool,  or  a  set  of  tools, 
which  will  produce  other  parts  or  tools  in  endless  repetition. 
In  modem  machine  manufacturing  skill  and  ingenuity  of  an  or- 
der higher  than  were  ever  thought  possible  to  attain  have  been 
developed  in  the  hands  and  brains  of  the  American  tool-maker. 
And  this  skill  and  ingenuity  are  concentrated  upon  the  devising 
of  means  for  the  production  of  articles  and  parts  within  the 
slightest  possible  limits  of  variation,  and  in  which  their  complete 
interchangeability  will  be  guaranteed. 

The  man  in  whose  brain  the  modem  manufacturing  system 
was  born  was  he  that  first  took  a  piece  of  scrap-iron  and  drilled 
two  holes  in  it,  to  guide  a  drill  in  making  another  piece  with  two 
holes  in  it  the  same  distance  apart  as  in  the  first  piece.  The 
men  who  now  fill  our  drawing-rooms  and  tool-rooms  and  who  de- 
vise and  construct  tools  for  the  production  of  interchangeable 
metal  -psuris  are  his  descendants.  They  have  made  x>ossible  the 
manufacture  of  the  breach-loading  gun,  the  typewriter,  the  cheap 
sewing-machine,  the  cash-register,  the  machine-made  watch,  the 
automobile,  as  well  as  a  thousand  and  one  other  mechanical  arti- 
cles, machines,  and  devices,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
twentieth-century  civilization. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE  MANUFACTURING. 

The  development  of  the  moderu  system  of  manofactariug 
since  the  days  of  Eli  Whitney  has  been  simply  wouderfnl,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  all  machines  for  which  there  is  a  constant  or 
a  large  demand  are  or  should  be  manufactured  and  built  through 
this  system  of  interchangeability.  It  is  in  the  perfecting  of  this 
system  and  in  the  designing  and  constructing  of  tools  and  appli- 
ances for  the  successful  production  of  machinery  that  the  best 
and  brightest  men  in  the  mechanical  field  are  employed.  Take 
the  universal  milling-machine,  the  precision-lathe,  the  automatic 
screw-machine,  and  turret-lathe;  all  these  machines  are  being 
manufactured  to-day  by  a  system  which  allows  of  their  being 
constructed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  with  their  effi- 
ciency guaranteed.  Moreover,  any  one  of  their  innumerable  ( 
parts  can,  when  worn  out  or  broken,  be  duplicated  by  sending  | 
to  the  works  and  securing  the  part  needed.  This  part  can  then 
be  fastened  in  place  of  the  other  without  as  much  as  touching  it 
with  a  file,  when  it  will  perform  its  separate  and  distinct  move- 
ments as  positively  and  accurately  as  the  part  whose  place  it  has 
taken. 

When  one  realizes  that,  in  order  for  these  machines  to  do  the 
work  expected  from  them,  each  and  every  part,  from  the  most 
minute  screw  to  the  largest  casting,  must  be  finished  to  a  degree 
of  accuracy  almost  inconceivable  to  the  lay  mind,  the  fact  that 
all  the  parts  tcill  interchange  with  those  on  another  machine  be- 
comes more  surprising.  Now  if  all  the  parts  of  a  modern  ma- 
chine tool  must  Ik)  finislied  so  accurately,  to  what  degree  must 
the  tools  and  appliances  used  to  produce  them  be  finished!  And 
what  of  the  men  who  have  the  skill  and  mental  capacity  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  designing  and  constructing  of  such  tools! 

If  it  is  considered  that  twenty  ye4ir8  ago  precision-machine 
tools  of  the  present  efficiency  could  not  have  been  constructed, 
not  even  if  the  best  mechanics  available  were  employed  on  the 
work,  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  numberless  others,  are  now, 
and  have  been,  built  by  thoassinds,  l)ecomes  more  astonishing. 

The  reason  why  such  machinery  could  not  have  been  per* 
fected  and  coustructfMl  to  accomplish  the  results  now  attained  by 
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them  was  that  there  were  not  at  that  time  tools  and  machines  of 
the  necessary  precision  and  accuracy  to  build  them,  and  it  was 

I  only  by  inventing  and  developing  the  use  of  such  tools  that  the 
manufacture  of  such  intricate  pieces  of  mechanism  as  the  modern 
universal  miller,  precision-lathe,  etc.,  was  made  possible.  Nat- 
urally, in  order  to  develop  and  construct  these  tools,  the  minds 
and  hands  of  the  mechanics  had  to  be  developed,  until  to-day  the 
amount  of  brains,  skill,  and  mental  capacity  involved  in  the  de- 
signing and  constructing  of  special  machinery,  dies,  tools,  and 
fixtures  for  the  manufacturing  of  metal  parts,  articles,  appli- 
ances, and  machinery,  is  equal  to — if  not  greater  than — ^that 
called  into  use  in  any  of  the  other  arts  and  professions. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  strong  assertion  to  make,  but  it  is 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  it  means.  It  may  not  be 
apparent  to  all,  but  to  the  man  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
practical  ob8er\'ation  and  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
machinery  it  is  both  right  and  just  It  is  well  that  the  fact  is 
becoming  universally  recognized  that  men  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  attainments  are  engaged  in  the  devising  and  developing  of 
means  for  the  rapid  and  economic  production  of  machinery. 

MODEEN    MANUFACTURING    OF    INTRICATE 

MACHINERY. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  what  the  modern  system  of 
manufacturing  consists  and  how  it  is  installed  and  carried  on,  I 
will  take  up  the  various  arts  called  into  use  and  necessary  to  the 
successful  constructing  and  placing  on  the  market  of  a  machine 
for  which  there  is  a  large  demand. 

After  the  developing  and  experimenting  has  reached  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  in  a  perfect  working  model,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  the  designing  and  making  of  full  sets  of  wood  and 
metal  patterns,  to  be  used  for  casting  the  various  parts  which  are 
to  be  cast.  The  man  that  does  this  must  call  into  play  a  vast 
amount  of  ability  and  knowledge  in  order  to  accomplish  this  part 
of  the  work.  He  must  allow  of  all  parts  being  sufficiently 
strong,  so  that  the  castings  resulting  will  withstand  all  strain  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected  when  in  use,  and  he  must  provide 
for  giving  them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  symmetrical  and  artistic 
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appearance.  He  must  also  allow  for  shrinkage  in  the  metal 
when  cast  and  for  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  stock  at  all  points 
which  are  to  be  machined  and  finished. 

After  the  pattern-maker  has  produced  these  patterns  in  exact 
duplication  of  the  designs,  they  are  sent  to  the  foundry,  where 
the  moulder  utilizes  his  skill  and  brains,  and,  with  the  patterns 
as  models,  a  heap  of  sand  and  a  few  crude  tools  to  work  with, 
works  out  his  moulds,  from  which  a  set  of  castings  are  produced. 
This  set  is  first  machined  and  finished  by  the  use  of  the  best 
means  available,  which  calls  into  use  all  the  capacity  and  skill  of 
the  machinist.  After  all  parts  have  been  finished  and  assem* 
bled,  a  finished  machine  is  the  result.  Any  defects  in  shape  or 
strength  in  the  patterns  have  now  become  apparent  in  the  fin- 
ished castings  and  the  parts.  The  patterns  are  then  carefully 
gone  over  and  these  defects  rectified,  and  another  set  cast  from 
them.  This  set  is  also  finished  and  machined,  and  then  assem- 
bled in  another  machine.  This  latter  machine  is  found  to  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  first,  as  all  defects  and  inaccuracies 
have  been  rectified  and  each  and  every  part  has  been  machined 
as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  machine  now  goes  to  the  tool-designer,  who  is  called 
upon  to  scheme  up  and  design  complete  sets  of  tools,  dies,  fixt- 
ures, and  appliances  for  the  machining  of  all  castings  in  repeti- 
tion and  for  the  exact  duplication  of  each  and  every  other  part, 
from  the  largest  shaft  and  gear  to  the  smallest  pin  and  sctcw. 
To  be  capable  of  accomplishing  all  this  the  designer  must  be — 
first  of  all — a  practical  man,  familiar  with  all  mechanical  princi- 
ples necessary  to  the  successful  construction  of  the  tools,  as  well 
as  be  possessed  of  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
all  metals.  He  must  design  the  tools  to  be  both  positive  and 
accurate,  as  well  as  strong  and  durable.  He  must  also  allow  of 
their  being  constructed  as  simple  as  possible,  consistent  with  ac- 
curate production  and  rapid  handling  when  in  operation.  He 
must,  lastly,  he  certain  he  is  right  in  all  measurements  down  to 
the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch.  In  fact,  he  must  construct  a 
I)erfect  set  of  tools  for  the  exact  duplication  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  machine  on  paper.  The  designer  must  also  provide  for  the 
tools  being  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  being  handled  and  oper- 
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ated  to  their  f  uU^t  capacity  by  men  of  the  average  skill  and 
intelligence,  with  rapidity  and  without  the  x>ossibility  of  error. 
By  the  time  the  designer  has  accomplished  all  this  and  gone  over 
and  verified  all  his  designs,  until  he  is  sure  of  their  accuracy  and 
of  their  coinciding  perfectly  where  necessary,  he  has  finished  his 
I>art  of  the  work. 

The  tool  designs  and  the  machine  now  go  to  the  tool-maker; 
he  has  the  last,  but  not  least,  proposition  to  tackle.  Where  the 
pattern-maker  had  to  produce  his  designs  in  wood,  the  draughts- 
man his  on  pai>er,  and  the  moulder  his  in  sand,  the  tool-maker 
has  to  create  his  in  steel  and  iron,  which  can  neither  be  whittled 
with  a  knife,  nor  the  parts  fastened  together  with  glue,  nor  the 
mistakes  and  inaccuracies  rubbed  out  with  an  eraser.  Neither 
can  the  tool-maker  shai>e  his  work  in  sand  and  locate  the  points 
with  a  trowel.  He  is  the  man  on  whom  the  accuracy,  efficiency, 
and  working  qualities  of  the  finished  product  depend.  His  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  x>owers  of  creation  and  production  are  taxed  to 
their  fullest  extent  indeed ;  and,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  brains, 
skill,  and  exi)erieDce,  all  work  of  the  designer,  pattern-maker, 
and  moulder  will  have  been  useless.  First  in  the  machining  and 
finishing  of  the  tools  and  the  placing  of  all  locating  points,  and 
then  in  the  assembling  of  the  parts,  is  his  knowledge  and  skill 
called  into  play.  As  each  tool,  fixture,  or  device  for  the  produc- 
tion of  some  special  and  distinct  part  is  finished,  it  must  be  tried 
and  proved ;  and  the  piece  machined  in  it  must  fit  exactly  in  its 
proper  position  and  coincide  perfectly  with  all  other  points  nec- 
essary in  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  performance  of  its  separate 
and  distinct  motion  will  be  guaranteed.  And  thus  on  to  the  end 
of  the  list,  until  the  full  set  of  tools  is  complete,  so  that  a  perfect 
and  complete  machine  can  be  constructed  by  their  use,  with  the 
certainty  that  all  parts  machined  in  them  will  be  found  to  inter- 
change perfectly,  so  that  they  may  be  selected  haphazard  in  the 
assembling  of  a  new  machine  or  in  the  repairing  of  an  old  one. 
When  all  the  foregoing  has  been  accomplished,  the  preliminary 
work  necessary  to  the  successful  manufacture  and  perfect  oi>era- 
ting  of  the  machines  in  any  number  desired,  with  the  certainty 
that  each  and  every  one  will  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  others, 
from  the  smallest  pin  or  screw  to  the  largest  casting,  is  an  accom- 
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plished  fact.  We  may  uow  go  ahead  and  mantifactare  by  means 
of  the  interchangeable  system,  which  allows  of  the  const rnct  ion 
of  machinery  at  the  minininm  of  cost  and  to  the  maximnm  of 
production ;  and,  what  is  more,  allows  of  constmcting  machines 
in  exact  duplication  of  each  other,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  means. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOOL-MAKER— THE  MOST  SKILLED 

MECHAXIC   IX  THE  WORLD. 

When  all  the  skill,  capacity,  and  brains  utilized  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  mechanical  results  outlined  in  the  forgoing  are 
considered,  is  it  irrelevant  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  genius 
and  intelligence  utilized  in  the  inventing,  developing,  perfecting, 
and  manufacture  of  machinery  arc  second  to  none  and  above 
mostt  We  think  not ;  and  if  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  it 
will  stroll  through  a  modern  machine-shop,  of  the  kind  necessary 
to  the  production  of  intricate,  labor-saving  machinery,  and  notice 
the  various  operations  through  which  the  parts  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  machinery  go,  and  the  si)ecial  tools,  fixtures, 
appliances,  arrangements,  devices,  and  machinery  used  for  their 
production,  we  think  he  will  change  his  mind  and  will  be  gmte- 
f  ul  that  America  and  Americans  can  boast  of  men  who  are  capa- 
ble of  such  things;  for  it  is  to  such  as  they,  moit^  than  all  others, 
that  we  owe  our  C()nunerci;U  and  industrial  su[)n»niacy  of  to-day. 
The  gi-eat  changes  in  the  hist  ivntnry,  which  have  contributed  to 
the  uplifting  and  lK»ttennent  of  the  human  race,  are  marked  by 
the  achievements  t»f  men  whose  whole  lives  and  energies  have 
been  devotetl  to  tlie  |H»rfiH*tion  and  production  t»f  things  mechan- 
ical. Tliis  genius  of  invention  which  has  C4>nceived,  develoiJcd, 
and  nuule  possible  the  manufiicture  t>f  lal>or-saving  machinery, 
has  multiplied  and  improvtnl  the  neoossiiries  as  well  Jis  the  luxu- 
ries of  life. 

We  an»  known  and  acknowlinlged  to-day  as  the  greatest  world 
power.  What  luus  made  us  s<i?  It  is  to  those  who  have  devel- 
oihhI  and  iH»rfrctiMl  our  nuHlern  manufacturing  industries  that  we 
owe  the  most.  It  is  InM^ausc*  we  can  view  with  equanimity  the 
strivings  of  other  nations  to  ontdtMis;  lHH'ans4»  we  cau  go  out 
\\\U\  the  markets  of  the  world  and  meet  and  overcome  their  com- 
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petition,  that  we  are  wrbat  we  are.  Aud  how  has  this  come 
about !  Simply  through  the  great  inventive  ability  and  ingenu- 
ity of  American  engineers  and  mechanics.  Thus  has  the  pro- 
duction of  all  articles  and  necessaries  of  commerce  been  cheap- 
ened and  multiplied.  Go  into  the  drawing,  construction,  or  tool 
department  of  any  of  the  large  machine  establishments  and  note 
the  men  employed  therein.  They  will  be  found  to  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  those  engaged  in  any  of  the  other  arts  or  profes- 
sions. What  is  more,  these  men  do  not  stand  still,  but  keep 
increasing  their  knowledge,  and  thus  step  higher  and  higher  to 
positions  which  their  ambitious  and  capacities  entitle  them. 
From  the  mnks  of  such  men  come  the  best  of  our  inventors  of 
machinery,  our  superintendents  and  managers. 

Before  closing  this  introductory  chapter,  I  will  say  the  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth  century  has 
come  about  through  the  developing  and  perfecting  of  the  modem 
system  of  interchangeable  manufacturing,  and  will  ever  stand  as 
a  monument  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  American  me- 
chanic 


CHAPTER  II. 

Machine  Tools,  Designing,  Tool-making,  and  Tool- 
Booms. 

MACHINE  TOOLS. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  foundation  of  the  industrial 
structure  of  to-day  rests  on  machine  tools ;  and  with  this  state- 
ment, I  believe,  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  mechanical  devel- 
opment of  the  last  decade  and  have  given  any  thought  to  indus- 
trial betterment  will  agree.  It  is  a  fact,  that  all  must  now 
concede,  that  without  these  machine  tools,  these  wonderful  fac- 
tors in  modem  civilization,  we  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
primeval  man  and  be  forced  to  do  by  hard  physical  labor  that 
which  thousands  of  automatons  now  accomplish  for  us.  It  is  with 
machine  tools  that  all  other  machinery  is  produced ;  the  standard 
tools  of  the  universal  shop,  the  lathes,  drills,  planers,  shapers, 
millers,  boring-mills,  and  the  numerous  minor  members  of  the 
great  family,  are  all  called  upon  to  contribute  their  share  to  fur- 
ther economic  modern  manufacturing. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  afore-mentioned  facts,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  that  the  nation  which  aims  to  lead  in  industrial  mat- 
ters must  be  the  one  that  possesses  the  most  efficient  and  best  de- 
veloped machine  tools,  as  the  possession  of  such  is  a  criterion  of 
the  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  country's  mechanics. 
Hence  where  the  best  machine  tools  are  found  there  will  also  be 
found  the  best  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  good  tools  are 
to  be  made,  a  comprehensive  and  broad  knowledge  of  how  tools 
should  be  xh^hI  and  the  amount  of  work  they  should  do  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Of  those  who  are  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  indeed  ornaments  to  their  profession* 
as  they  stand  equipped  to  produce  means  which  will  lighten  the 
load  bequeathed  by  Mother  Nature  to  both  man  and  beast — 

means  for  doing  the  world's  work  economically  and  efficiently. 

28 
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THE  DESIGNER. 

When  consideriiig  machine  tools  we  are  at  once  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  any  machine,  device,  arrangement, 
or  tool  nsed  in  manufacturing  is  determined  solely  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  its  output.  To  some  extent  this  is  modified  by 
the  skill  of  the  workman  using  the  machine  or  tool.  However, 
machines  and  tools  should  be  designed  and  constructed  so  that 
the  fifcctor  of  skill  in  handling  will  be  ineffective  except  in  con- 
tributing to  produce  a  better  quality  or  a  greater  quantity  of 
work  than  is  demanded  in  the  specifications. 

Kow  in  order  for  the  designer  to  be  capable  of  designing  a 
machine  or  a  tool  which  will  meet  modern  requirements,  he  must 
first  be  thoroughly  practical  and  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
various  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  his  creation  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. A  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  prox)erties  of  all  materi- 
als, under  all  conditions,  must  also  be  possessed  by  the  man  who 
wishes  to  accomplish  things  in  tool  design,  before  he  can  hox>e  to 
solve  the  innumerable  problems  which  will  confront  him.  When 
the  vast  field  to  be  covered  is  considered,  it  is  plain  to  all  that 
the  task  that  is  set  is  no  ordinary  one  and  that  his  mental  equip- 
ment must  be  very  complete  in  order  for  him  to  succeed.  It  is 
well  that  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  methods  employed 
in  the  working  of  metals  contribute  somewhat  to  the  lightening 
of  his  load.  These  methods  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 
forging,  rolling,  pressing,  turning,  drilling,  tapping,  planing, 
milling,  grinding,  punching,  shearing,  and  sawing.  This  list 
comprises  the  most  important  methods;  the  rest  are  minor  and 
may  be  virtually  classified  under  some  one  in  the  above-enumer- 
ated list 

THE  GREAT  PRINCIPLE  OP  REPRODUCTION. 

The  designing  and  constructing  of  fixtures  and  sx>ecial  tools 
to  be  used  in  machine  tools  for  modern  manufacturing  represent 
the  highest  application  of  the  great  principle  of  reproduction. 
It  is  this  subject  that  we  are  about  to  take  up,  and  it  compre- 
hends not  only  the  tools  known  as  jigs  and  fixtures,  but  all  si>e- 
dal  tools  of  various  tyx>e8  which  are  in  general  use  to-day  for  the 
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cheap  and  accurate  production  of  parts  in  duplication  and  repe- 
tition, whether  of  metal  or  other  material.  The  inception  of  the 
grand  principle  may  be  traced  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
time. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  principle  of  reproduc- 
tion was  in  the  moulding  of  plastic  materials  which  were  after- 
wards baked.  From  the  days  of  the  first  use  of  moulds  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  in  the  art  of  printing  was  a  long 
step,  yet  it  was  in  that  art  that  it  next  found  use  in  printing 
from  hand  engravings  and  afterwards  from  removable  type.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  principle  was  applied  in  the  making  of  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  and  lithographs,  in  the  coining  and  stamp- 
ing of  metals,  and  then  in  the  casting  of  metals  and  numerous 
other  materials.  In  fiict,  I  might  go  on  for  pages  and  trace  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  reproduction  down  to  to-day,  and 
at  length  stop  at  a  set  of  tools  for  the  repetition  production  of  a 
modern  universal  milling-machine  or  a  precision-lathe. 

The  most  advanced  application  of  the  principle  of  reproduc- 
tion in  which  we  are  interested  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  tem- 
plets, gauges,  jigs,  fixtures,  and  cradles,  as  those  tools  are  chiefly 
used  in  working  and  cutting  parts  of  metal,  to  a  limited  degree 
of  variation,  which  have  been  previously  roughly  formed  by  the 
processes  of  rolling,  dmwing,  forging,  or  casting. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  JIGS  AND   FIXTURES. 

In  jigs  and  fixtures  their  functions  are  often  combined  with 
those  of  machines  in  which  they  are  used,  such  as  a  machine  of 
special  design  fitted  for  oi>erating  on  parts  of  the  same  size  and 
Bhai>e,  the  work  being  located  and  the  tools  operated  by  devices 
self  contained  in  the  machine.  This  we  find  in  a  multiple  spin- 
dle drill,  which  has  been  specially  equipped  for  drilling  all  holes 
in  a  part  of  a  machine  or  in  a  large  plate,  the  drill -spindle  cases 
being  rigidly  fixed  in  position  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other. 
In  a  machine  of  this  type  the  position  of  the  drill  spindles  repre- 
sent the  jig,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  work  on  the  table 
and  the  holes  may  be  drilled  in  the  same  position  as  those  in  the 
preceding  piece. 
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TEMPLETS. 

Templete  are  tools  made  of  flat  pieces  of  metal,  asnally 
sheet  metal,  which  are  used  to  lay  upon  surfaces  and  are  lo- 
cated by  the  eye,  fingers,  or  fixed  flanges  or  pins,  etc.,  so  that 
certaiu  edges  of  the  templet,  out- 
side or  inside,  maj'  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  scribing  outlines  of  them 
ou  the  surfaces  of  the  work — the 
outlines  to  ser^'e  as  guides  for  di'ill- 
ing  holes,  cutting  grooves  below 
the  general  surface,  or  for  forming 
the  outer  or  inner  edges  of  the  part 
to  the  external  or  internal  outlines 
of  the  templet.  Thus  a  tool  of  this  kind  reproduces  marked  lines 
with  accuracy  to  a  degree  dependable  upon  the  care  taken  by  the 
user.  The  working  to  those  lines  afterwards,  however,  is  subject  to 
variable  error,  as  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  say  that  we  make  a  templet  of  con- 
siderable thickness  and  secure  it  firmly  to  the  work,  so  as  to  allow 
of  using  the  locating  edges  for  victual  guides  for  the  cutting  tools 
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— take  Figs.  1  and  2,  for  instance.  By  doing  this  we  get  the 
simplest  form  of  flat  jig.  When  the  outside  edges  of  such  a 
templet  are  used  to  locate  finished  edges  in  the  work,  the  tool 
becomes  either  a  filing,  milling,  shaping,  or  planing  jig,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  most  usual  use  of  a  flat  jig,  however,  is  to  lo- 
cate cylindrical  holes  of  various  sizes  and  kinds  to  be  drilled 
with  drills  or  other  similar  tools,  or  to  locate  grooves,  angles,  or 
keyways  in  parts  in  certain  relative  positions  with  other  finishing 
]M>iBts.     Fig.  3  illustrates  a  die  templet. 
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GAUGES. 

In  gauges,  their  general  function  is  to  verify  standard  meas- 
urements between  points  and  locations.  While  the  use  of  such 
tools  is  well  enough  known  to  make  a  detailed  description  of  them 
superfluous,  a  few  remarks  are  essential.     In   accurate  work 

"  limit ''  (Fig.  4)  gauges  are  frequently 
used.    One  gauge  represents  the  maxi- 
mum of  allowable  inaccuracy  and  the 
other  the  maximum  of  accuracy  re- 
quired— the  work  coming  within  these 
allowable  limits.     Thus  we  see  that 
the  purpose  of  gauges  is  not  so  much  to  locate  the  points  of  the 
various  finished  surfaces  in  a  piece  of  work,  as  to  inspect  them 
after  they  are  so  located. 

FLAT  JIGS. 

In  regard  to  flat  jigs  it  may  be  said  that  the  simplest  form 
consists  usually  of  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  through  which  certain 
holes  have  been  accurately  located  and  carefully  drilled ;  the  up- 
per and  lower  surfaces  of  the  plate  having  first,  of  course,  been 
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machined  true.  Thus  if  a  flat  jig  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or 
of  rectangular  shape,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  drilled,  it  may  be  clamped  in  position  on  a 
drill-press  table  and  a  pair  of  parallels  used  to  set  against  two 
of  its  edges,  the  parallels  being  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
and  clamped  when  the  drill  has  been  set  to  enter  one  of  the  holes 
to  the  depth  required,  or  all  the  way  through,  whichever  may  be 
the  case.     After  this  has  been  done  the  model  or  flat  jig  may  be 
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removed  and  the  parts  drilled  in  exact  duplication  of  it  by  setting 
them  against  the  parallels  and  clamping  them  and  then  drilling. 
Then  again  the  flat  jig  may  be  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  work 
and  the  holes  drilled  by  guiding  the  drill  through  those  in  the  jig. 
A  type  of  flat  jig  most  generally  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
They  are  usually  equipped  with  downward  projecting  lugs  or 
pins,  which  are  used  to  locate  the  jig  on  the  work,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  dex)ending  on  the  hand  or  Angers  of  the  ox>erator 
for  the  locating.  Very  often  devices,  such  as  screws,  clamps,  or 
other  fasteners,  are  contained  in  the  jig  (Fig.  8),  being  located 
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ui>on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  jig,  the  same  serving  to  pull  the 
jig  in  one  or  two  directions  against  the  work.  Where  the  work 
varies  in  size  or  shax>e,  such  as  in  castings,  the  clamping  is  usu- 
ally central  and  made  to  operate  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  degree  of  variation  in  the  castings. 

BOX-JIGS. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  reproducing  principle,  we 
come  to  the  box -jig.  This  tyi)e  of  jig  stands  upon  its  own  bottom 
vfheTL  in  use,  the  work  being  dropped  into  it  and  located  by  suit- 
able means  against  stops  and  down  on  bosses  on  the  sides  of  the 
jig  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  its  bottom.  A  jig  of  this  kind  is 
usually  equipped  with  a  lid  in  which  the  bushings  for  guiding 
the  drills  are  located.  Very  often  the  work  is  located  and  fast- 
ened within  such  jigs  by  merely  dropping  the  lid  down  and  fast- 
ening it«  When  all  holes  to  be  drilled  in  a  box-jig  are  to  be  par- 
allel to  each  other,  the  jig  always  stands  upon  its  bottom  while 
in  use ;  but  when  holes  are  to  be  drilled  at  right  angles,  from  the 
top  and  sides  or  from  any  of  the  six  sides  of  the  jig,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  opposite  sides  from  which  drilling  is  to  be  done 
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should  be  provided  with  surfaces  for  resting  the  jig  on  the  table. 
These  resting  surfaces  or  '^  bottoms  '^  may  be  at  any  desired  angle 
to  each  other,  may  be  cast  with  the  jig  body  and  machined  and 
squared,  or  be  of  steel  and  screwed  or  forced  in. 

Box-jigs  of  the  most  common  tyi>es  are  frequently  used  for 
drilling  all  holes  in  frames  of  small  machines,  standards,  or  other 
similar  parts.  The  work  is  put  into  the  jig  and  located  by  cer- 
tain surfaces  which  are  most  favorable  for  producing  uniformity. 
After  the  work  is  located  the  jig  is  placed  on  the  table  of  a  gang 
drill  and  all  holes  finished  as  desired ;  drilling,  counter-boring, 
boring,  or  reaming,  as  may  be  desired,  esich  spindle  of  the  drill 
being  equipx>ed  with  the  proper  tools  to  accomplish  the  opera- 
tion required.  Thus  by  the  use  of  such  jigs  unskilled  labor  may 
be  employed  for  drilling  any  number  of  accurately  spaced  holes 
in  thousiinds  of  pieces,  with  the  certainty  that  interchangeability 
will  be  assured.  As  the  jig  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  easy 
to  manipulate  while  sliding  it  from  one  spindle  to  another  or 
turning  it  on  its  diflfereut  sides,  the  physical  exertion  required  of 
the  operator  is  not  great ;  therefore  the  work  is  accomplished 
accurately  with  e^ise  mentally  and  physically. 

Again,  we  will  often  find  the  box-jig  in  simpler  form,  the 
general  shai>e  being  flat  with  a  number  of  lugs  or  legs  projecting 
downward.  With  a  jig  of  this  sort  the  lower  surface  of  the  lugs 
serve  as  legs,  the  work  being  clampeil  up  against  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  jig  body.  Tlien,  again,  there  is  still  another  type, 
which  might  proi)erly  be  called  a  ** skeleton"  jig,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  merely  a  light  skeleton  frame  in  form.  It  is  for  very 
heavy  work  that  these  skeleton  jigs  are  used,  weight  being  a  con- 
siderable factor,  and  in  onler  for  the  operator  to  l)e  able  to  han- 
dle the  combined  jig  and  work  without  undue  exertion  the  jig 
must  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

WORK  THAT  SHOULD   NOT    BE    JIGGED— JIGS  FOR 

HEAVY   WORK. 

While  most  machine  work  can  be  "jiggcnl"  to  advantage, 
thei*e  is  some  that  it  would  In'  obviously  impnicticable  to  handle 
in  this  way;  such  as  machine  bas<»s  of  large  size,  lathe  beds, 
large  press  frames,  etc.     On  the  contrar}%  it  is  alM'ays  well  to 
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continue  doing  all  necessary  work  on  such  parts,  such  as  turning, 
planing,  and  milling,  by  the  ordinary  methods ;  using  templets 
and  gauges  for  locating  the  finished  surfaces,  and  then  afterwards 
using  small  local  jigs  or  templets  for  locating  necessary  holes 
from  some  of  the  already  finished  surfaces.  When  jigs  are  used 
for  such  work  they  should  be  made  for  locating  only  one  hole  or 
for  locating  two  or  a  number  of  them  which  are  to  be  placed 
close  together.  When  such  jigs  are  made  small  enough,  they 
may  be  handled  with  ease  and  located  in  succession  on  various 
parts  of  the  work. 

While  the  saving  of  weight  is  very  important  in  making  large 
jigs  in  order  to  allow  of  their  easy  handling,  it  must  not  be  car- 
ried too  far.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  jigs  for  heavy  work 
that  lightness  be  combined  with  stiffness,  and  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  through  careful  designing.  Very  often  large  jigs 
have  been  carefully  made  which,  when  fastened  to  the  work, 
would  bend  or  twist,  thus  throwing  the  holes  and  locating  points 
out  of  place,  the  c.iuse  being  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signer to  the  factor  of  stiffness. 

For  the  frames  of  large  jigs  it  will  usually  be  found  best  to 
use  cast  iron,  as  with  this  metal  the  working  parts  will  maintain 
their  position  without  warping  or  bending ;  in  fact,  they  will 
remain  positive  until  a  sufficient  strain  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  them  to  crack  them.  When  bodies  of  such  jigs  are  made  of 
steel  castings,  forgings,  or  brass,  they  often  become  inaccurate, 
and  these  defects  are  not  usually  discovered  until  a  large  quantity 
of  valuable  work  has  been  spoiled  by  their  use. 

CHEAP  JIGS. 

For  small  quantities  of  work  cheap  jigs  are  sometimes  used. 
They  are  made  by  simply  drilling  the  working  holes  through  the 
body  of  the  cast  iron  or  steel  plate  of  which  they  are  made.  Of 
course,  jigs  of  this  construction  are  not  very  durable,  as  the 
drills  wear  the  holes  and  the  alignment  is  not  maintained. 
Then,  again,  such  jigs  are  made  by  fastening  a  hai*dened  steel 
plate  in  which  the  proper  working  holes  have  been  drilled  to  the 
frame  of  the  jig.  However,  the  use  of  hardened  steel  plates  for 
the  purpose  designed  is  somewhat  interdicted  by  the  warping  of 
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the  steel  in  liardening,  thus  destroying  the  aligoment  aad  displao- 
iiig  the  holes  Id  their  relatioa  to  each  other. 

ACCURATE  JIGS. 
When  large  qaantitiee  of  accurate  work  are  to  be  done  in 
jigs,  the  tools,  of  course,  should  be  carefnllj  made.     In  sach  jigs 
drill  guiding  holes  should  always  be  bnsbed  with  hardened, 


Japped,  and  ground  steel  bnshings,  made  to  standard  external 
diameters,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  replaced  when  the  inside 
has  been  worn  by  the  revolving  of  the  drills  while  working. 
Such  bushings  are  usually  forced  tightly  into  reamed  holes  in  the 
jig  bodies.  For  producing  accurate  work  in  small  quantities 
interchangeable  bushings  are  used,  a  full  set  of  them  being  kept 
ou  hand.  These  bushings  may  be  osed  In  any  of  the  large  Jigs  in 
the  shop  indiscrimiuatcly. 

TOOL-ROOMS   AND  THEIR   EQUIPMENT. 
Natarally,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  value  of  tools  and  the 
evolution  and  development  of  tool-making,  one  expects  to  find 
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something  on  tool-rooms ;  at  all  events,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  timely. 

Tool-rooms  are  of  two  classes — those  in  which  tools  and  fixt- 
ures are  made  and  those  in  which  they  are  kept.  In  those  of 
the  first  claBS  the  most  important  item  is  the  lathe.  An  approved 
type  of  a  modern  tool-maker's  lathe  is  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10, 
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the  general  features  of  which  are  apparent.  It  is  a  ten-inch, 
tool-maker's  lathe,  and  its  design  and  construction  represent  the 
attainment  of  perfect  and  complete  convenience.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  precision-lathes  ever  produced  for  the  tool-maker 
or  model-maker.  Now,  of  all  machine  tools,  for  either  tool-mak- 
ing or  manufacturing,  the  lathe  is  king.  If  a  machine-shop  or  a 
tool-room  is  to  have  only  one  tool  in  it,  it  is  obvious  to  all  that 
the  tool  should  be  a  lathe,  and  it  should  be  a  good  lathe.  With 
a  good  lathe  and  a  skilled  mechanic  to  operate  it  and  bring  out 
all  its  capabilities,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  tool-making 
and  machine  construction  may  be  accomplished.  As  to-day  lathes 
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are  being  built  in  the  most  astonishing  variety  of  capacities,  from 
the  delicate  precision-lathe  to  the  ponderous  three-hnndred  tons 
gnn-lathe,  no  difficulties  should  be  experienced  in  procuring  one 
for  any  special  line  of  tool-making  or  manufacturing. 

After  the  lathe,  next  in  importance  comes  the  drill-press,  the 
selection  of  which  depends  upon  the  class  of  work  to  be  done. 
Usually  there  should  be  two — ^a  small  sensitive  drill  and  a  large 
column  machine.  Next  we  have  the  universal  milling-machine, 
with  its  boundless  possibilities.  In  order  of  importance  the 
shaper  and  planer  come  next,  and  in  their  choice  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  done  is  also  the  chief  factor  to  be  considered. 
Vises  and  small  tools,  of  course,  follow;  then  the  speed-lathe, 
for  hand-tooling,  polishing,  and  lapping.  Lastly,  the  modern 
tool-room  is  not  complete  without  a  tool-grinder.  All  of  these 
machines  are  sufficiently  well  known  and  a  detailed  description 
of  any  would  only  take  up  valuable  space. 

In  regard  to  a  tool-room  of  the  second  class,  it  must  lie  obvi- 
ous to  all  that  its  chief  i*equisites  are  that  it  shall  form  a  con>'en- 
ient  place  where  tools  and  appliances  may  be  systematically 
and  handily  distributed.  In  a  small  establishment  only  one  tool- 
room is  necessary,  but  in  any  extensive  establishment,  where 
there  are  several  buildings  and  seveml  floors  in  each  building,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  number  of  tool-rooms  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  convenience  in  the  distribution  of  the  tools. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  what  a  tool -room 
should  be  like,  it  is  essential  that  a  short  description  of  a  model 
one  should  be  presented.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  doing  this 
than  by  describing  those  in  the  shops  of  Brown  &  Sharpe,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  U.  8.  A.  In  their  shops  the  different  tool-rooms 
are  much  alike,  the  largest  one  being  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
main  building,  where  all  lathe  tools  are  ground  on  a  Bellcr^s 
grinder  before  being  given  out,  and  other  work  of  like  character 
done.  Like  all  shops  in  which  large  numbers  and  varieties  of 
tools  are  in  U3e,  the  check  system  is  in  use.  Ten  checks  are  giv- 
en each  workman,  one  of  which  is  placed  opposite  the  place  re- 
served for  any  tool  that  he  has  out.  One  noticeable  and  excel- 
lent feature  of  these  tool -rooms  is  the  good  supply  of  parallels  in 
each«     To  save  checks,  when  a  workman  requires  several  paral- 
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lels  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  11  is  in  nse.  The  parallels  are  placed 
in  pigeon-holes,  those  of  one  size  in  one  row,  the  next  larger  in  a 
row  below,  and  so  on.  At  the  right  is  a  board,  on  the  side  of 
which  is  marked  the  size  of  the  parallels  in  each  row,  and  at  the 
top  of  which  are  the  numbers  1  to  6,  to  indicate  the  nomber  of 
parallels  in  use.  Checks  in  the  positions  shown  would  indicate  that 
a  workman  had  ont  four  1^-inch  parallels  and  three  2f -inch  ones. 
In  a  great  many  shops  it  is  common  to  keep  the  tool -rooms 
supplied  with  sets  of  taps  and  tap-drills  together  in  two  blocks, 
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only  one  check  being  necessary  to  secure  the  whole.  In  the 
Brown  &  Sharx>e  tool-rooms  the  tap  blocks  are  more  completely 
equipped  than  usual.  Each  set  or  block  consists  of  a  full  set  of 
drill,  tap-drill,  starting,  sizing,  and  bottom-tap,  two  counter-bores 
for  holes  where  countersunk  head-screws  are  used,  one  counter- 
bore  haying  a  tip  the  size  of  a  standard  hole  and  the  other  to  fit  . 
a  tap-drill  hole;  each  block  also  contains  a  test  plug,  giving  the 
size  of  a  standard  head  for  screws  of  that  size  and  a  tap-wrench. 
In  r^^ard  to  keeping  track .  of  workmen's  supplies,  there  is  a 
novel  system  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  six-sided  case,  one  in  each 
tool-room,  on  the  sides  of  which  hang  an  extra  size  of  ten  checks 
for  each  man.  The  top  of  the  case  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, marked,  respectively,  "Oil,"  "Waste,"  "Towels," 
"Emery  Cloth,"  etc.,  and  when  a  man  wants  a  ball  of  waste  one 
of  his  checks  is  dropped  into  the  receptacle  bearing  this  name. 
Thus  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  the  checks  may  be  removed, 
counted,  and  a  record  taken  of  the  amount  of  supplies  which  each 
man  has  used.    The  checks  are  then  put  back  on  their  pins. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Fandamental  Principles,  ProceBsses  and  Practical 
Points  for  Jig  Design  and  Construction. 

Before  taking  np  the  varions  types  of  jigs  and  fixtures  used 
for  the  production  of  repetition  parts  by  drilling  and  miUing, 
and  illustrating  them  and  describing  their  construction  and  use 
in  detail,  I  have  thought  best  to  devote  a  chapter  to  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles,  various  processes,  and  prac- 
tical points  which  are  required  to  be  understood  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully design  and  construct  drilling  jigs  and  fixtures  or 
similar  special  tools  used  for  the  machining  and  duplication  of 
machine  parts.  If  the  rules  laid  down  are  followed,  much  un- 
necessary labor  and  expense  will  be  avoided  and  the  best  of 
results  attained.  The  descriptions  are  given  from  an  entirely 
practical  point  of  view,  the  theoretical  not  being  touched  upon 
and  anything  purely  speculative  being  omitted. 

FACTORS  IXVOLVED. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  no  one 
other  branch  of  the  machine  business  that  requires  more  thought, 
wider  knowledge,  and  broader  experience  of  shop  conditions  than 
the  designing  of  jigs  and  fixtures,  and  in  order  for  one  to  be 
competent  to  do  this  work  sncc(»ssf  ully  he  must  possess  this  essen- 
tial knowledge  of  shop  conditions.  To  those  who  are  not  so 
equipped  a  clost^  study  of  the  chief  factors  and  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  will  be  of  untold  value. 

In  jig  and  fixture  work  there  are  six  highly  important  factors 
to  be  considered:  1.  The  course  the  work  is  to  follow  during 
manufacture.  2.  The  locating  and  securing  of  the  work  in  the 
fixtures.  3.  Ki»«»ping  of  the  lociiting  points  for  the  work  free 
from  chips  and  dirt.  4.  S4»lf- contained  tools.  5.  The  class  of 
help  that  will  use  the  t'Oi)ls.  G.  (Convenience  and  ease  in  hand 
ling  the  tools  during  their  operation. 
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Taking  the  first  factor — ^Uie  course  of  the  work  during  manu- 
facture— we  will  say  that  a  part  of  a  machine  is  given  us  to  design 
tools  for  its  production  in  rejietition.  Now  say  that  the  part,  in 
order  to  complete  it,  will  have  to  go  through  two  operations, 
drilling  and  milling.  The  question  is  which  should  be  done 
first,  the  drilling  or  the  milling  f 

In  most  cases  where  the  part  is  to  be  drilled  and  milled,  it  is 
best  to  provide  for  doing  the  milling  first ;  because  it  is  desirable 
that  the  drilled  holes  and  milled  surfaces  shall  bear  a  certain 
definite  relation  to  each  other,  and  because  by  having  the  holes 
drilled  from  a  milled  surface  greater  accuracy  and  interchange- 
ability  in  the  parts  can  be  obtained  than  if  the  milling  were  at- 
tempted after  the  drilling  of  the  holes.  However,  in  order  to 
decide  the  question,  a  '^ working  point  or  surface"  must  be  de- 
cided upon.  Whether  the  part  to  be  machined  is  a  casting  or 
not,  there  is  always  one  point  which  from  its  x>osition — that  is,  in 
relation  to  others — should  be  taken  as  a  '^  working  point,"  a  point 
to  work  from  and  refer  to  in  all  subsequent  operations  required 
to  manufacture  the  particular  part.  The  point  chosen  may  be  a 
hole,  a  plain  surface,  a  slot,  or  a  lug  or  a  boss — it  matters  not. 

THE  LOCATING  AND    HOLDING  DEVICES. 

Now  having  chosen  the  working  point,  it  follows  that  this  is 
the  x>oint  to  be  machined  first,  and  that  the  first  jig  or  fixture  to 
be  made  is  the  one  for  this  operation.  This  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cessful jig-making.  Also  use  this  point  for  the  locating  of  the 
work  in  the  different  jigs  and  fixtures  for  subsequent  operations. 
Never  change  a  working  point,  as  the  performing  of  one  opera- 
tion from  one  point  and  the  next  from  another  is  not  conducive 
to  good  results. 

When  designing  fixtures  for  drop-forgings,  turned  work, 
punch-blanks,  or  any  part  that  has  been  previously  put  through 
a  cutting,  abrading,  compressing,  or  forming  operation,  the  con- 
tour of  the  part  is  usually  such  that  the  holding  of  it  is  a  simple 
matter,  especially  if  the  first  ox)eration  is  to  be  a  milling  cut. 
With  castings,  however,  through  their  lack  of  uniformity  iu 
many  cases,  fixtures  of  intricate  and  costly  design  are  required, 
thus  necessitating  considerable  care  and  judgment  in  the  devising 
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of  the  locating  and  holding  means.  If,  instead  of  milling,  it  is 
decided  that  the  drilling  should  be  done  first,  and  that  the  holes 
so  produced  are  to  be  used  in  locating  and  securing  the  work  in- 
stead of  using  the  outline,  it  will  be  found  that  a  simpler  and  less 
costly  fixture  can  be  used.  Whichever  course  is  decided  upon, 
the  fixtures  should  be  so  designed  as  to  allow  of  all  operations  of 
one  class  being  completed  before  commencing  on  another  class. 

Now  in  regard  to  locating  and  securing  the  work  quickly,  ac- 
curately, and  easily,  these  are  factors  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  them  properly,  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  finished  work  depends  more  than  anything  else  upon  them. 

The  various  methods  in  universal  use  for  locating  and  fasten- 
ing the  work  to  be  machined  in  jigs  and  fixtures,  such  as  hunters, 
cams,  set  screws,  spring  pins,  slides,  fiat  taper  pins,  etc.,  are  well 
known,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for 
their  application,  as  this  must  be  decided  by  the  designer  accord- 
ing to  the  tyi)e  of  fixture  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  essential  conditions  necessary  to  the  accurate 
and  rapid  production  of  work  in  jigs  and  fixtures  is  convenience  in 
keeping  the  locating  point  free  from  dirt.  This  must  be  evident 
to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  use  and  object  of  such  tools. 

When  I  state  that  tools  should  be  self-contained,  I  mean  that 
all  devices  and  means  utilized  in  the  locating  and  securing  of  the 
work  should  be  component  parts  of  the  tool.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  operator  is  not  obliged  to  use  a  hammer,  wrench,  or 
any  other  tool  in  order  to  oi)erate  the  fixture. 

SIMPLE  DRILLING -JIGS. 

When  drill-jigs  of  the  comparatively  simple  types  are  to  be 
constructed  for  the  machining  of  part«  in  which  no  great  accu- 
racy is  required,  the  main  point  to  be  considei^ed  is  the  inter- 
changeability  required  in  the  work  after  it  is  machined.  With 
this  point  constantly  in  mind,  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary 
expense  and  labor  will  not  be  difficult.  In  the  construction  of 
simple  jigs,  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  drilling  of  parts  which 
have  been  first  finished  at  one  or  more  points,  or  for  rough  cast- 
ings  which  have  not  had  any  previous  machining,  the  most  essen- 
tial points  necessary  to  their  successful  construction  and  use  are 
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as  follows:  First,  in  making  the  patterns  construct  them  so  as  to 
leave  openings  in  the  castings  at  all  points  wherever  possible, 
without  affecting  the  strength  or  rigidity  of  the  castings  when 
finished,  for  the  escape  of  the  chips  and  dirt.  Second,  provide 
spots  with  just  surface  enough  to  allow  of  their  rapid  surfacing. 
Lastly,  so  design  the  jig  as  to  allow  of  the  expeditious  fastening 
and  locating  of  the  work  and  its  removal  when  finished,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  operation  of  such  tools. 

CONSTRUCTING  SIMPLE  JIGS. 

When  constructing,  after  having  done  the  preliminary  ma- 
chining of  all  necessary  outside  points,  choose  the  most  reliable 
and  positive  points  for  locating  the  work.  First,  a  machined 
surface  for  the  positive  points  for  locating.  When  this  is  not 
IK)8sible,  those  points  in  which  the  minimum  of  variation  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  castings  should  be  chosen.  Then,  in  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  work  within  the  jig,  use  means  which  will  be  the 
quickest  in  operation  consistent  with  all  possible  simplicity. 
As  there  are  any  number  of  simple  and  inexx)ensive  devices  which 
can  be  adopted  to  allow  tlfis,  it  should  not  be  difiicult. 

One  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  de- 
signer of  simple  jigs  is  to  allow  excess  of  metal  at  as  few  points 
as  possible ;  that  is,  only  at  the  locating  and  squaring  surfaces. 
The  all  too  prevalent  habit  of  leaving  unnecessary  surfaces  to  be 
finished  is  exx)ensive  and  not  consistent  with  satisfactory  results. 

PROCESSES  OF   ACCURATE  JIG^MAKING. 

When  drill-jigs  are  to  be  made  for  the  drilling  of  work  in 
which  the  utmost  accuracy  is  desired,  the  locating  and  finishing 
of  the  bushing-holes  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  that 
reason  I  give  here  descriptions  of  the  most  rapid  and  practical 
methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

THE  BUTTON  METHOD  FOR  LOCATING  DRILL 

BUSHING-HOLES. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  jig  to  be  made  is  of  the  box  type — 
which  is  the  most  generally  used  type — for  which  the  body  cast- 
ing has  been  secured,  after  all  sides  and  bearing  surfaces  have 
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been  planed  or  milled  HquBj>e  and  true  with  each  other,  indnding 
Che  feet,  it  shonld  be  rested  on  a  snrface  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
12,  which  should  be  nsed  only  for  work  of  this  class.  If  the  feet 
are  cast  on  the  jig,  they  shoidd  be  scraped  until  the  sides  of  the 


body  portion  are  at  perfect  right  augles  with  their  bottoms  and 
ontil  all  legs  rest  perfectly  square  on  the  surface  plate.  If  thi' 
feet  are  of  tool  steet  and  are  screwed  into  the  jig,  they  should  he 
hardened  and  lapped  on  a  flat  lapping-plate  (as  shown  in  Pig. 
13),  ontil  tlie  same  results  are  accomplished.    This  preliminary 


work  OD  the  jig  is  the  basis  for  the  sacceesfnl  attaining  of  all 
other  results,  and  unless  done  carefully  then;  in  no  poHsibility  of 
the  remainder  of  the  work  being  accoinpliKlic^l  accurately. 

For  the  laying  out  or  locating  of  the  bushing-boles  in  jigs,  and 
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the  finishing  of  them,  there  are  any  namber  of  methods  in  use 
among  tool-makers.  Some  of  these  methods  allov  of  fair  results 
being  attained,  while  others  are  useless,  and  when  accurate  or 
satisfactory  results  are  accomplished  though  their  use  It  is  pure 
luck,  not  the  method  that  does  it.  There  is  only  one  method  for 
locating  bushing-holes  in  small  and  medium -sized  jigs  accurately 
and  expeditiously. 

The  following  method  is  used  by  the  best  tool-makers  on  this 
class  of  work  and  is  known  as  the  "button  method":  In  shops 
where  jigs  for  acenrate  production  are  constructed,  a  few  sets  of 
locating  buttons  shonid  be  kept  in  the  tool-room  as  standard 
sizes — say,  five-sixteenths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  inch  in 
diameter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  They  should  be  of  tool-steel  and 
fini^cd  to  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  length,  and  should  have 


a  hole  through  them  large  enongh  to  allow  about  three-sisty- 
fooiths  inch  clearance  for  the  fastening  screws,  after  which  they 
should  be  hardened  and  then  ground  perfectly  sqnare  on  each 
end,  and  on  the  outside  to  standard  size,  finally  lapping  them  to 
get  them  accurate.  One  end  of  the  button  should  be  slightly 
coontersnnk,  so  that  it  will  rest  squarely  on  the  jig  when  in  posi- 
tion. The  centres  for  the  bushing-holes  in  the  jig  should  next  be 
located  approximately  correct  by  the  dividers  and  then  prick- 
punched.  They  should  then  be  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  button 
screws. 

To  locate  the  holes  positively,  first  secure  a  button  in  position 
by  working  from  two  sides  of  the  jig,  using  a  Brown  &  Sharpe 
bei^t-gange,  and  fasten  it  securely  by  tightening  the  button 
screw.  Locate  the  next  hole  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  hei^t 
gai^  or  vernier  gauge  to  get  the  buttons  exactly  the  proper  dis- 
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tance  apart  and  from  the  sides  of  the  jig,  the  hole  in  the  battens 
being  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  adjusting  them  in  any  direc- 
tion. After  having  set  the  buttons  to  the  number  of  holes  re- 
quired, and  having  fastened  them  securely,  as  shown  In  Fig.  15, 
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the  finishing  of  the  holes  is  in  order.  This  may  be  aooomplished 
by  strapping  or  clamping  the  jig  body  or  lid,  as  the  case  may 
require,  on  the  lathe  face-plate,  being  careful  not  to  spring  it, 
and  then  truing  the  first  button  by  the  use  of  a  centre  indicator 
or  "wiggler,"  as  shown  in  Pig.  16.     The  button  should  then  be 
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removed  and  the  hole  bore<l  and  reameil  to  the  finish  size.  Then 
shift  the  jig,  locate  the  next  button  perfi»ctly  true,  and  repeat 
the  boring  and  reaming  operations;  and  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  all  the  holes  required  have  bi*en  finished.    By  the  use  of 
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this  method  jigs  of  the  greatest  accuracy  can  be  successfully  con- 
structed without  trouble  and  worry  on  the  part  of  the  tool -maker, 
and  the  results  in  the  castings  to  be  machined  in  them  will  be  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

PATTERNS  FOR  CASTINGS  TO  BE  JIGGED. 

In  order  to  produce  good  work  from  intricate  jigs,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  castings  to  be  drilled  in  them  should  be 
of  uniform  size  and  shax)e.  To  insure  this,  the  patterns  from 
which  they  are  cast  should  be  of  metal  in  all  cases,  finished  at  all 
points  to  the  size  required ;  allowing,  of  course,  for  shrinkage 
and  surplus  stock  at  all  points  which  are  to  be  machined  pre- 
vious to  drilling.  When  x>erfect  patterns  are  made  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  results  in  the  castings. 

K  the  method  described  in  the  foregoing  for  the  locating  and 
finishing  of  the  bushing-holes  in  small  jigs  of  the  accurate  types 
were  more  generally  known  and  used  by  tool-makers,  there 
would  be  less  worry  in  the  accomplishment  of  successful  results 
than  is  at  present  experienced  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  same  by 
methods  which  are  now  obsolete. 

Besides  the  locating  and  finishing  of  the  bushing-holes  in  the 
most'  accurate  manner,  the  following  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
order  that  satisfactory  results  will  be  attained  in  jig-making. 
All  the  various  parts  of  such  jigs,  including  the  body  castings, 
should  be  made  sufficiently  heavy  and  strong  to  withstand  all 
strain  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  when  in  use.  The  man- 
ner of  locating  the  work  within  the  jigs  should  be  such  as  to  be 
{)06ltive  and  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  shifting  during  the 
operation  of  the  tools.  For  instance,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
adopt  a  device  of  the  same  strcDgth  for  fastening  a  piece  in 
which  a  one-inch  hole  is  to  be  drilled  as  would  be  used  for  hold- 
ing a  piece  in  which  a  one-half -inch  hole  is  required.  The  means 
and  x>oints  chosen  for  the  fastening  of  the  work  within  the  jigs 
and  against  the  locating  points  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of 
rapid  manipulation  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  drilling ; 
and«  lastly,  the  design  and  construction  of  the  tools  should  be 
anch  as  to  dispense  with  all  unnecessary  parts  and  labor. 
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LOCATING   AND    FINISHING    DRILL   BUSHING-HOLES 
IN   LABGE  JIGa 

Tbe  following  method  of  locating  and  finishing  bushing-holes 
pertains  to  large  jigs.  As  a  rule,  the  castings  of  large  jigs  fur 
machining  heavy  parts  are  of  oousiderable  size  and  weight.  It  itt 
not  always  x>oasible  to  swing  them  on  the  lathe  face-plate  and  fin- 
ish the  bnshing-holes  by  the  "batton"  method;  as  the  cumber- 


some shape  and  unofmal  size  of  Ihe  body  castings  interdict  the 
accurate  and  positive  locating  of  the  buttons  aud  make  the  task 
wellnigh  impeasible,  we  arc  forced  to  adopt  other  means  which 
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will  aUoT  of  accomplishing  the  result  in  an  easy  manner.  To  do 
this  ve  oae  a  universal  mlUing-machine  which  is  equipped  with 
a  vertical  attachment    First,  we  strap  the  jig  body  on  the  table 


and  then  locate  the  holes  by  nsiug  the  cross  and  longitudinal  f  ced- 
gcrewfi^raduatiouB,  the  vertical  feed,  a  pair  of  twelve-iucb  ver- 
niers, and  a  B.  &  S.  height-gange.  The  actual  work  is  accom- 
plished by  first  locating  and  finishing  the  holes  iu  the  upper 
aorfa^e  of  the  iig  body,  using  a  small  drUl-cIiuck,  as  shown  iu 
Fig.  17,  located  in  the  socket  of  the  vertical  attachment,  aud  a 
short,  stiff,  centering  drill.  We  space,  centre,  and  drill  the 
boles  to  the  number  required  in  their  approximately  correct  po- 
sition, leaving  them  somewhat  under -size  and  in  their  accurate 
locatioo  to  each  other.  To  size  and  finish  the  boles,  a  spindle 
should  be  tamed  to  fit  the  socket  of  the  vertical  attachment  and 
a  snudl  cutler  inserted  in  the  protruding  end  of  it.    Thus  we 
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have  a  small  boring-bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  We  next  deter- 
mine the  distance  from  the  side  of  the  boring-bar  to  the  working 
side  of  the  jig  body  with  verniers.  We  deduct  one-half  the  di- 
ameter of  the  boring-bar  and  then  move  the  table  by  means  of 
the  cross  and  longitudinal  feed-screws  the  distances  required  in 
thousandths,  and  bore  the  hole  to  the  finish  size.  The  hole  being 
finished  we  make  a  plug  and  fit  it  to  the  hole  and  insert  it,  and 
then  finish  the  remaining  holes  by  working  from  the  plug  and 
the  side  of  the  jig,  measuring  with  the  verniers  from  the  side  and 
from  the  base  with  the  height-gauge.  Afterward  we  may  drill 
and  finish  the  holes  in  the  other  sides  of  the  jig  body  in  the  same 
manner,  merely  reversing  the  jig  body  or  removing  the  vertical 
attachment  and  working  directly  from  the  miller-spindle,  as  may 
be  found  convenient. 

JIG  WORK  ON  THE  PLAIN  MILLING-MACHINE. 

While  the  most  satisfactory  and  accurate  results  in  jig-mak- 
ing can  always  be  attained  on  the  lathe  face-plate  by  the  **  button 
method  '^  or  on  the  table  of  the  universal  milling-machine  by  the 
vertical  attachment,  as  described  in  the  foregoing,  and  jobs  can 
be  done  that  would  be  wellnigh  impossible  of  accomplishment 
by  other  means,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  plain  milling- 
machine  is  limited  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  jig-making. 
Practice  has  proven  that  this  machine  tool  possesses  considerable 
utility  in  this  line. 

As  the  greater  number  of  jigs  required  are  rectangular  and 
have  bushing-holes  let  in  parallel  with  the  sides,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  bushing-holes  are  located  in  all  sides  of  the  jig  body, 
with  each  side  used  in  turn  as  a  bottom  to  set  the  jig  on  when 
driLing  from  the  opposite  side,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  large 
part  of  the  work  necessary  to  construct  the  tool  can  be  conven- 
iently done  on  a  plain  miller  with  a  table  that  can  be  adjusted 
vertically.  We  will  say  that  we  have  a  jig  to  make  with  bush- 
ings let  in  from  two  parallel  sides.  First  we  square  and  scrape 
the  bottom  locating  surfaces  and  then  clamp  the  jig  body  on  the 
plain  miller-table,  setting  it  square  with  the  spindle  and  as  far 
from  it  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  have  ample  room  between  it 
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and  the  work.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  expeditious  to  clamp  an 
angle-plate  to  the  platen  at  one  side  of  the  work  square  with  the 
spindle,  so  as  to  assist  in  locating  the  first  hole  and  proving  the 
work  as  we  proceed.  If  holes  are  to  be  put  in  all  of  the  differ- 
ent sides  and  the  jig  is  clamped  for  locating  the  holes  in  the 
second  side,  the  tool-maker  can  establish  without  trouble  the 
correct  relation  between  the  holes  by  taking  distances  from  the 
angle-plate  to  plugs  inserted  in  the  holes  first  bored,  as  x>er  Fig. 
19.  When  the  distance  from  the  first  hole  to  the  side  of  the  jig 
is  determined,  we  add  the  distance  the  jig  is  from  the  angle- 
plate,  and  thus  determine  how  far  the  first  hole  is  from  the  angle- 
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plate.  With  the  rest  of  the  work  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
follow,  but  the  most  practical  is  to  use  the  height-gauge  to  meas- 
ure all  distances.  Another,  that  is  almost  as  good,  is  to  insert 
an  arbor  in  the  miller-spindle  and  feed  the  table  forward  until  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  will  just  draw  out  between  the  arbor  and 
the  angle-plate.  Then  by  means  of  the  dial  on  the  longitudinal 
feed-screw  run  the  table  forward  the  required  distance.  When 
the  screw  on  the  machine  has  been  determined  to  be  correct,  one 
can  depend  on  the  dial  almost  wholly  for  the  vertical  spacing, 
while  the  platen  can  be  set  by  calipering  to  the  arbor  in  the 
spindle. 

In  doing  jig  work  on  the  plain-miller  a  parallel  can  often  be 
clamped  to  the  side  of  the  jig,  from  which  measurements  may  be 
taken«  After  the  work  has  been  located  in  place  on  the  table  a 
miller- vise  may  be  clamped  to  the  platen  and  a  diamond-point 
tool  clamped  in  it,  with  which  the  test  arbor  in  the  spindle  may 
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be  tamed  trn«,  a&  ahovn  iu  Fig.  20,  finishing  it  to  Bize  conven- 
ient to  ase  iu  locating  the  work  botli  liorizontatly  and  vertically. 
Then  again,  a  tiiniiug-tool  may  be  clamped  to  the  back  edge  of 
the  table  with  a  parallel  spanning  the  distance  to  the  first  slot  in 
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the  table,  and  in  this  way  true  a  piece  of  stock  which  may  be 
held  in  a  cUiick  iu  the  Rpliicile.  Any  tool-maker  who  has  done 
much  jig  work  on  the  miller  will  appi-eciute  the  advantage  and 
the  help  ill  liuviug  a  teHt  piece  in  the  Kpiiidle  running  perfectly 
true,  and  that  in  order  to  accnmplisti  accurate  work  it  ik  netvs 
sary  to  have  all  condilionB  equally  accurate  and  i-cliable  a»  the 
job  progresses. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bore  a  bushing-Iiole  iu  a  jig  at 
an  angle  with  one  of  its  sides.  To  do  this  correctly  on  the  plain 
miller  we  can  set  the  jig  body  at  the  given  angle  with  the  angle- 
plate — which  has  been  first  set  Bqiiare  with  the  spindle — by  a 
bevel  proti-acter. 


IIAXDLIXG   LARGE   JIG   BODIES. 

^\*ben  work  is  to  be  haudle<l  that  is  Ini^er  than  the  capacity 
of  the  niilliug-machinc  platen,  it  is  only  nerc.<«ar}'  to  provide  an 
auxiliary  platen  almost  as  long  as  the  machine  table  aud  alwul 
twice  its  width,  and  bolt  it  to  the   machine.     This  emergency 
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table  should  be  provided  with  a  nuBiber  of  slots  or  holes  for  fas- 
teniDg  the  work  to  it.  Accurately  made  parallels  which  just  lit 
the  slots  in  the  table  are  of  great  convenience  in  setting  such 
large  work,  while  a  block  with  a  tongue  to  fit  the  slot  and  nearl j'^ 
as  wide  as  the  table  and  with  its  edge  milled  accurately  in  line 
with  the  spindle  axis  is  also  a  help. 

After  the  jig  is  located  and  ready  for  letting  in  the  bushing- 
hole  (whether  on  the  lathe  face-plate  or  on  the  table  of  the  uni- 
versal or  plain  milling-machine),  finishing  should  not  be  done 
with  drill  or  reamer,  for  there  will  not  be  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand that  the  hole  will  l)e  accurately  located.  The  hole  must  be 
bored  to  a  finish  in  order  to  do  a  correct  job. 

JIG  FEET. 

The  proi)er  feet  for  jigs  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  There  are,  I  believe,  quite  as  many  kinds  of  jig  feet  as 
there  are  jig  designers.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  prefer  having 
no  feet  at  all  on  their  jigs,  and  thus  obviate  the  possibility  of 
trouble  with  the  drill-press  table  slots. 

Figs.  21  to  30  show  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  jig  feet. 
Figs.  21  and  22  are  flat- base  types;  Figs.  23  to  25,  cast  feet  on 
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the  base  of  jigs.     Any  of  these  make  good  feet,  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  23  being,  of  course,  easier  to  make  and  just  as  good  as 
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the  others  except  where  a  foot  of  considerable  length  is  neoes- 
sary.  With  steel  feet  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  used  and  give  satis- 
faction.    Figs.  26  to  30  are  types. 

In  conclnding  this  chapter  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize 
the  advisability  of  becoming  practically  familiar  with  the  insfcal- 
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lation  and  operation  of  the  interchangeable  system  of  manufac- 
turing. To  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  mastering  the  details  of 
the  system,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  manufac- 
turing machine-shop  of  the  present  day  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chines or  parts  turned  out  can  usually  be  judged  by  the  use  that 
is  made  of  properly  designed  and  constructed  drilling  and  milling 
fixtures  and  jigs  for  the  production  in  repetition  of  the  most 


accurate  operations  of  the  work.  Although  it  has  been,  and  is 
still,  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  without  a  large  outfit 
of  such  tools,  no  shop  can  produce  interchangeable  parts  or  du- 
plicate machines  in  large  quantities  and  sell  them  at  a  price 
which  will  compete  in  the  open  market,  unless  it  has  an  ade- 
quate equipment  of  special  jigs  and  fixtures,  and  a  man  at  the 
head  of  it  who  thoroughly  understands  their  design,  construction, 
and  use. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TyxMS  of  Simple  and  Inezi>6iiBive  Drilling-Jigs ; 

Their  Oonstmction  and  Use. 

In  order  to  discofis  the  subject  of  drilling-jigs  exhanstively, 
I  think  it  is  best  to  follow  ap  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  f anda- 
mental  principles  for  snch  work  by  first  taking  np  the  compara- 
tively simple  class  of  snch  tools  which  are  used  for  the  machin- 
ing and  duplication  of  parts  in  which  great  accuracy  is  neither 
essential  nor  desirable.  As  before  stated,  the  main  point  to  be 
always  considered  by  the  constructor  of  tools  of  this  class  is  the 
degree  of  variation  allowable  in  the  work  that  is  to  be  machined. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  VERY  SIMPLE  DRILLmG-JIGS. 

Fig.  31  is  a  plain  casting  with  two  ribs  cast  on  one  side.  The 
casting  is  first  planed  on  the  sides  A  A,  and  a  cut  is  also  taken 
off  the  ribs.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  dnlled.  As  the  holes  to  be 
drilled  are  clearance  holes  for  bolts  and  studs,  no  great  accuracy 
in  the  jig  is  required.     The  jig  for  this  casting  is  shown  in  three 

views  in  Fig.  32,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  about  as  simple  and  in- 
exx>ensive  to  construct  as  could 
be  devised  for  the  work.  It  con- 
sists of  one  body  casting,  X>,  with 
B    C      C      C     B  ^^^  projections  on  one  side  for 

if  M    M     ^^     M    M    '  the  locating-points  and  fasten- 

*— '  I— '  ing-screws.     It  is  first  planed  on 

the  top  and  then  strapped  on  an 
angle-plate  on  the  miller-table,  and  the  inside  is  milled.  The 
inside  of  the  projections  F  and  E  E  are  finished  square  with 
each  other,  as  they  are  the  locating-points.  Holes  are  then 
drilled  for  the  set-screws  J  and  J  1  in  the  lugs  G  G  and  R  re- 
spectively.    These  screws' are  case-hardened.     In  locating  the 
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holes  for  the  bashings,  a  casting,  planed  and  ready  to  be  drilled, 
is  laid  out,  and  the  holes  are  drilled  and  reamed  in  the  posi- 
tion and  to  the  size  necessary,  so  that  they  will  coincide  with 
those  in  the  part  of  the  machine  on  which  the  casting  is  to  be 
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fastened.  This  casting  is  then  used  as  a  templet,  and  by 
means  of  the  screws  J  and  I  I  fastened  within  the  jig.  The 
holes  are  then  transferred  through  it  to  the  jig,  enlarged,  and 
reamed  to  size.  The  bushings  L  L  L  L  and  K  K  are  then  made, 
and  hardened,  lapped,  and  ground  to  size,  and  finally  driven 
into  the  jig.  The  castings  are  drilled  by  fastening  them  within 
the  jig  and  resting  them  on  the  face  of  the  ribs.  This  jig  is  easy 
to  handle  and  is  a  rapid  producer. 

The  jig  used  for  drilling  the  holes  P  P  and  0  0,  in  the  casting 
Fig.  33,  is  of  a  different  type  and  is  known  as  a  "box- jig."  It 
is  in  design  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  of  jigs  suitable 
for  drilling  work  of  the  class  shown,  where  holes  have  to  be 
drilled  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  casting  Pig.  34  is 
machined  at  one  point  only,  M  M,  before  drilling,  by  means  of  a 
gang  of  mills,  the  size  being  exact  and  the  ends  square.  This 
milled  surface  is  utilized  as  a  locating-seat  for  the  work  when 
being  drilled.  The  jig  Fig.  34  is  in  two  parts — the  body  or  box 
casting  A  and  the  lid  E.  The  body  casting  is  first  planed  square 
on  all  sides,  and  the  inside  at  (7  C  finished  off  to  fit  the  milled 
portion  of  the  casting  {it  M  M,     A  cut  is  also  taken  off  the  back 
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at  D  for  tbe  side-locating  point  for  tlie  work.  The  lid  E 13  fast- 
ened to  the  body  castiDg  at  each  end  by  means  of  the  screws  and 
dowel-piiis.  Two  holes  are  theu  drilled 
and  reamed  through  the  lid  E  and  the 
base  A  for  the  taper  locking- pins  1 1, 
which  are  of  Stabs  steel  and  are 
milled  flat  on  one  side  and  hardened. 
The  centres  for  the  two  bushings  G 
G  in  the  side  of  the  jig,  and  the  fonr 
H  H  H  H  in  the  lid  are  accurately 
located  by  setting  the  jig  on  the  sur- 
face-plate and  locating  the  centres  by 

the  use  of  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  height-gauge.  The  centres  are  then 
prick -punched,  and  circles,  of  the  diameter  to  which  tbe  holes  are 
to  be  finished,  struck  around  them  with  the  dividers.  Now  when 
holes  are  to  be  bored  an  exact  distance  apart — that  is,  to  the 
t  possible  fTaction  of  an  inch — the  only  way  to  accomplish 
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this  snooessfnlly  is  to  use  buttons  and  to  strap  tbe  jig  on  the 
face-plate  of  the  lathe,  and  accurately  locate  them  by  means  of  an 
indicat4>r;  bnt  in  a  jig  where  a  generous  limit  of  error  is  al- 
lowed, as  in  this  caee,  a  simple  and  more  expedient  means  may 
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be  used.  The  best  and  most  reliable  way  is  to  strap  the  jig  on 
the  table  of  the  miUer  and  locate  the  drill  true  and  central  with 
the  reference  hole,  after  which  the  other  holes  may  be  located  by 
moving  the  table  forward  or  backward,  or  raising  it  the  proper 
distance,  by  means  of  the  dial  on  the  feed-screws.  In  fact,  all 
bushing-holes  in  jigs  of  this  kind  should  be  drilled  in  this  man- 
ner, and  not  on  the  drill-press,  as  it  is  pure  luck  when  satisfac- 
tory results  are  attained  with  the  latter  method,  and  that  factor 
is  a  poor  and  unreliable  one  to  depend  on.  After  the  bushings 
are  made,  hardened,  and  driven  into  their  respective  i>ositions, 
as  shown,  and  the  clamping-screw  J  made  and  entered  into  the 
lid  E,  the  jig  is  complete. 

To  use  the  jig  the  casting  Fig.  33  is  slipped  into  it  so  that  the 
points  if  JIf  are  located  at  C  Cin  the  jig.  The  damping-screw 
J  is  then  tightened  and  the  two  taper-pins  entered  with  the  flat 
face  of  each  against  the  work,  and  each  given  a  sharp  blow  with 
the  hammer  to  locate  and  hold  the  work  tightly  and  positively 
in  positiou.  The  jig  is  then  stood  up  on  the  legs  B  B,  and  the 
four  holes  0  0  0  0  are  drilled.  It  is  then  turned  on  its  side, 
and  the  two  holes  P  P,  Fig.  33,  are  drilled.  The  clamping-pins 
/  /  are  driven  out  and  the  screw  J  loosened,  the  finished  work 
removed,  and  another  casting  inserted.  The  use  of  the  taper 
locking-pins  J  J,  as  shown,  is  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  posi- 
tive means  for  the  fastening  and  locating  of  work  of  the  class 
here  mentioned. 

The  two  jigs  described  embody  in  design  and  construction  a 
number  of  different  practical  points  which  can  be  adapted  for 
use  in  jigs  for  the  drilling  of  parts  which  have  first  been  finished 
at  one  or  more  points,  as  well  as  rough  castings  which  have  not 
been  finished  at  all  before  being  drilled.  Of  course,  for  the  lat- 
ter class  of  work,  except  in  special  cases,  jigs  of  the  simplest  and 
most  primitive  design  are  all  that  is  necessary,  and  they  are  not 
worthy  of  a  detailed  description. 

A  SIMPLE  FOUETEEN-HOLE  DEILLmG-JIG. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  casting  used  as  a  leg  of  a  small  automatic 
machine,  and  the  jig  for  drilling  the  holes  in  this  casting  is  of  a 
more  accurate  and  complicated  design  than  the  two  previously 
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shown,  as  the  holes  drilled  iu  the  bosses  A  B  C  D  are  for  shafts, 
and  mnst  be  exactly  the  prox>er  distance  apart  for  the  gears, 
which  are  afterward  assembled  on  the  shafts,  to  mesh  properly. 
The  casting.  Fig.  35,  is  first  machined  to  size  at  four  points, 
namely,  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  both  sides  of  the  bosses.  In 
all  there  are  fourteen  holes  to  be  drilled,  in  the  positions  shown. 
The  jig  used  in  drilling  the  holes  is  illustrated  in  three  views 
in  Fig.  36.  Fig.  37  is  a  plan  of  the  jig.  These  show  clearly  the 
design  and  construction,  and  very  little  description  is  necessary. 


Fio.  36. 

The  jig  proi)er  ^  is  of  the  box  type,  and  is  made  with  the  re- 
movable lid  D.  It  is  cast  with  legs  on  three  sides — ^at  both  ends, 
at  B  B,  and  at  the  bottom^  at  G  C.  All  sides  are  first  machined 
square.  On  the  inside  of  the  jig,  SitEEE  E,  are  raised  spots 
for  the  work  to  rest  on.  This  allows  of  quickly  finishing  the 
inside,  by  merely  milling  the  face  of  the  spots  to  the  height  de- 
sired. The  locating-points  for  the  work  are  four ;  the  two  ad- 
justable locating-screws  H  H,  which  are  equipped  with  jam-nuts 
11^  and  the  points  at  B  S.  The  adjustable  screws  should  always 
be  used  when  castings  of  the  kind  shown  are  to  be  drilled,  as 
any  variation  in  the  different  lots  of  castings  may  be  quickly  ac- 
commodated by  adjusting  the  screws.    For  locking  and  fasten- 
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ing  the  work  against  the  locatiDg-pomts,  and  within  the  jig,  Ivo 
set-screws,  K  and  M  respectively,  and  the  eccentric  clamping- 
lever  J  are  used.     The  set-screw  M  holds  the  casting  squarely  on 


the  raised  spots  in  the  jig,  and  that  of  A' forces  it  against  the 
points  at  S  S,  while  by  giving  the  lever  J  a  sharp  turn  it  forces 
the  casting  against  the  screws  II II  and  locka  it  in  position,  there- 
by holding  the  work  securely  without  danger  of  loosening  while 
being  drilled.  The  eccentric  clamping-lever  is  rapid  in  both 
fu.*4teniug  and  rcleaKiiig  the  work.  The  lid  J>  in  located  on  the 
jig  by  nK>an.H  of  the  donel-pins  G  G,  an  shown  in  Fig.  38,  and 
fa«tcue<1  securely  by  tiie  swinging  clamps  L  I,. 

In  thi-i  jig  the  holes  for  the  bushings  at  either  end,  for  drilling 
(he  holes  marked  G  and  f  respertivcly  in  the  work  Fig.  STi,  are 
drilled  in  the  milling-machine  in  the  same  manner  used  for  the 
oilier  jigs.  But  for  the  shaft-holes  A  B  (■  and  1),  after  the  but- 
tons are  accurately  Iocate<l,  the  lid  I>,  Fig.  .17,  is  .slrapited  on  the 
lathe  face-plate,  and  each  "button"  positively  locatinl  with  an 
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indicator,  aud  the  boles  bored  aud  reamed  to  the  fiuisb  size  for 
tbe  bushings  P  P  P  P  and  R  R  respectively. 

When  using  the  jig  the  lid  D  is  removed  and  the  casting  in- 
serted within  the  jig,  as  shown  as  Q,  Fig.  36.  The  lid  D  is  then 
replaced,  locating  on  the  dowel-pins  G  G,  and  the  swinging 
clamps  L  L  are  tightened.  The  set-screw  M  is  also  tightened  aud 
the  eccentric  lever  c7  given  a  sharp  turn  to  locate  the  casting 
tightly  in  position.  The  holes  at  either  end  are  drilled  by  rest- 
ing the  jig  on  the  legs  B  B.  The  casting  is  then  rested  on  the 
legs  C  C,  and  the  six  holes  in  the  side  are  drilled.  The  removal 
of  the  finished  work  may  be  quickly  accomplished  by  loosening 
the  set-screws  K  and  M  and  the  lever  J,  and  then  removing  the 
lidD. 

The  three  jigs  shown  and  described  in  the  foregoing  will 
ser^'e  as  practical  illustrations  of  thi-ee  separate  and  distinct 


Fig.  37. 


types  of  jigs,  and  show  how,  by  the  use  of  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive tools,  uniform  and  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  at 
the  minimum  of  cost  and  to  the  maximum  of  production  in  the 
machining  of  parts  in  which,  as  stated  before,  a  limit  of  error  is 
allowed. 
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JIGS  FOR  A  BEARmG-BRACKBT  AND  BEARDTQ. 

Fig.  38  shows  a  casting  of  aluminum,  used  as  the  upper  bear- 
ing bracket  of  an  electric  cloth-cutting  machine.  After  the  hole 
in  the  centre  had  been  bored  and  reamed  to  fit  the  bearing.  Fig. 
40,  at  K,  it  was  faced  off  on  the  front  and  back.  The  holes  in 
the  wings  were  to  be  all  interchangeable  with  those  in  the  motor- 
case  of  the  machine.  The  four  holes  around  the  centre  were  also 
to  be  interchangeable  with  those  in  the  bearing,  Fig.  39.  All 
these  holes  were  drilled  in  the  jig  Fig.  40.  This  was  made  in 
two  parts,  the  base  A  and  the  lid  B.  For  these  patterns  and 
castings  were  made.  There  were  four  bosses  in  the  bottom  for 
the  work  to  rest  on  while  drilling.  After  the  base  A  had  been 
faced  off  on  the  back,  it  was  strapped  in  the  miller  and  a  cut 
taken  over  the  bosses  and  also  over  the  ends  on  which  the  lid 
rested.  A  hole  was  then  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  base,  into 
which  a  plug,  E,  of  tool  steel,  turned  to  fit  the  centre  hole  in  the 
work  (Fig.  39),  was  driven.  The  work  was  then  placed  on  it  and 
the  stop-pin  G  let  in.  The  set-screw  B  having  been  made,  a  hole 
was  drilled  and  tapped  and  the  screw  let  in. 

The  lid  B,  of  cast-iron,  after  being  planed  on  both  sides  was 
strapped  to  the  top  of  A^  and  holes  were  drilled  for  the  two 


"K 


Fig.  88b 


Fig.  8D. 


dowel-pins  0  O,  which  were  then  let  through  into  -4,  and  the 
holes  in  B  eased  up  so  that  the  lid  would  set  in  nicely.  A  and 
B  were  then  clamped  together  and  a  slot  milled  through  each  end 
for  the  locking-posts  I L  The  posts  were  made  and  finished  and 
hinged  in  A  by  pins  J  J.  Thumb-nuts  were  got  out  and  tapped 
to  screw  on  to  the  posts  freely.     The  posts  were  then  swung  over 
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and  the  thumb-nuts  tightened,  thereby  clamping  the  lid  and  base 
together.  The  jig  was  then  stood  up  on  the  side  D,  which  had 
been  squared  with  the  back,  and  the  centre  of  the  stud  E  was 
found  on  the  lid  B  with  a  height-gauge,  the  holes  for  the  bush- 
ings were  laid  out,  centred,  drilled,  and  reamed,  and  the  bush- 


FIO.40. 

ings  made,  hardened,  ground,  and  driven  in.  The  jig  was  then 
complete,  and  lid  was  removed,  and  the  work  (Fig.  38),  was  in- 
serted, centring  itself  on  the  stud  E.  The  set-screw  B  was 
tightened  until  the  work  was  forced  up  against  the  stop-pin  6, 
the  lid  B  was  replaced,  the  dowel-pins  O  C  locating  it,  the  lock- 
posts  were  swung  up,  the  nuts  tightened,  and  all  the  holes 
drilled,  which  completed  the  ox>eration.  As  will  be  seen,  there 
is  just  enough,  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  lid  and  the  work 
for  clearance,  which  was  all  that  was  necessary.  The  centre 
holes  in  the  castings  being  reamed  to  the  size  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre,  thereby  fitting  the  stud  E,  and  the  cast- 
ings being  of  uniform  size,  they  were  easy  to  handle.  The  stop- 
pin  G  and  the  screw  B  were  sufficient  for  all  requirements  of 
location.  Clearance-holes  were  drilled  in  the  bosses  on  which 
the  work  rested,  to  allow  an  easy  escape  for  the  drillings. 

Fig.  41  shows  the  jig  used  for  drilling  the  four  holes  in  the 
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bearing,  Fig.  39.    As  stated  before,  they  had  to  match  those  to 

the  bracket,  Fig.  38.     The  bearing  itself  was  of  tool  steel,  turned 

and  finished  all  over  to  fit  the  centre  hole  in  Fig.  38.     The  jig 

for  drilling  was  of  the  box  type,  made  in  two  sections.     L  was 

the  base  or  jig  proi)er,  of  round  machinery  steel,  a  piece  of  which 

was  chucked  and  turned  on  the  outside  and  a  hole  bored  and 

reamed  to  just  fit  the  work  at  JT.     It  was  secured  and  a  thread 

of  a  coarse  pitch  cut,  leaving  only  two  threads.     It  was  then 

faced  off  and  undercut  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  work  O  to  set 

in,  as  shown.     The  lid  P  was  turned  and  threaded  to  fit  the 

piece  L  nicely ;  it  was  also  counterbored  to  go  over  the  work 

and  clamp  the  face  when  screwed  down  solid.    The  outer  edge 

was  heavily  knurled  to  give  a  good  grip.     The  work  (Fig.  39), 

was  inserted  into  one  of  the  finished  pieces 

(Fig.  38),  and  the  four  holes  were  transferred 

through  it,  when  it  was  removed  and  inserted 

in  the  jig  L  and  used  as  a  templet,  and  the 
Fia.  41.  •*  **  *^      ' 

holes  drilled  through  it  and  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jig  Z.  The  top  P  was  then  screwed  on  and  the  holes 
transferred  to  it.  Then  they  were  enlarged  for  the  bushings, 
which  were  made  and  driven  in.  This  finished  the  jig.  The 
work  being  inserted,  the  cap  was  screwed  down  and  the  holes 
were  drilled. 

TWO  SIMPLE  DRILLENTG-JIGS  AND  THEIB  USE. 

In  Figs.  42  and  43  respectively  are  shown  two  examples  of 
the  duplication  of  work  by  drilling  by  the  use  of  jigs  of  the  sim- 
plest possible  construction.  The  work  for  the  drilling  of  which 
these  jigs  were  used  is  also  shown,  both  jigs  being  used  on  the 
same  piece  of  work.  Although  no  great  degree  of  accuracy  is 
required  in  the  location  and  size  of  the  holes  drilled,  the  use  of 
the  jigs  saves  considerable  time  and  insures  the  desired  degree  of 
interchangeability  in  the  work. 

The  points  drilled  in  the  work  by  the  use  of  the  jig  shown  in 
Fig.  42  are  four  holes  at  D  i)  D  D,  within  A  A ;  and,  by  the  jig 
shown  in  Fig.  43,  a  hole  through  each  of  the  legs  B  B.  The 
construction  and  use  of  these  two  jigs  can  be  clearly  understood 
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from  the  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  manuer  of  locating  and  fast- 
ening them  to  the  work.  As  shown,  the  usual  conditions  are 
reversed,  the  jigs  being  located  and  fastened  on  the  work  instead 


Fig.  43. 

of  the  opposite,  which  is  usually  the  case.  The  jig  shown  in 
Fig.  42  consists  of  seven  parts.  The  bushing  and  locating-plate 
C  is  of  machine  steel  finished  on  the  ends  so  as  to  fit  easily  into 
the  portion  of  the  work  between  A  A,  The  four  holes  for  the 
drill -bushings  ai*e  located  and  bored  and  reamed  to  size,  and  the 
four  hardened  bushings  forced  in.  A  hole  is  then  drilled  and 
tapped  in  the  centre  of  the  side  C  to  admit  the  stud  E.    This 


no.  43. 


stud  has  about  one  inch  of  thread  on  the  outer  end  for  the  fast- 
ening nut  F,  which  is  finished  to  the  shape  shown  and  the  outside 
heaTily  knurled.     When  drilling,  the  casting,  or  work,  is  stood 
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ap  on  the  drill-press  table  and  the  jig  located  between  the  points 
^  ^,  as  shown,  and  the  nut  F  tightened  against  the  opposite 
side.  The  four  holes  are  then  drilled  through  the  drUl-bushings 
and  the  jig  removed  by  simply  loosening  the  nut  F. 

The  second  jig,  shown  in  position  on  the  work  and  in  a  side 
view  in  Fig.  43,  is  of  such  simple  construction  that  it  can  be  un- 
derstood from  the  illustrations.  The  three  pins  / 1  Jand  J  J  J 
respectively,  at  either  end  of  the  bushing-plate  G,  locate  the  jig 
on  the  legs  B  B  of  the  work,  and  the  two  holes  are  drilled 
through  the  bushings  H  H. 

TWO  DRILLIKGKnGS  FOR  THE  SPEED-LATHR 

In  Figs.  44,  45,  and  46  are  shown  views  of  two  drill-jigs  of 
rather  novel  character,  suggestive  of  ways  of  drilling  a  large 
variety  of  different  shaped  pieces.  Fig.  44  is  used  for  drilling 
the  hole  a  in  the  brass  piece  A  (Fig.  45)  used  for  a  basin  plug, 
a  rubber  washer  being  afterward  fastened  around  the  neck,  the 
a  hole  being  for  the  chain  ring. 

For  this  jig  a  piece  of  1-inch  round  machine  steel  was  turned 
with  a  taper-shank  to  fit  the  tail-spindle  of  the  speed-lathe, 
and  a  hole  was  drilled  through  the  body  at  E.  The  piece  was 
then  held  in  a  two-jawed  chuck,  and  this  hole  was  enlarged  and 
bored  to  the  shape  shown,  so  that  the  piece  A  would  just  fit  it. 


I  G 


FlO.  44. 


The  jig  was  then  put  in  its  place  in  the  tail-spindle  and  the 
drillhole  G  was  drilled.  The  swinging  yoke  if  was  got  out  by 
forging  a  piece  of  steel,  machining  it  to  the  shape  shown,  and 
fastening  by  pins  I  to  two  flat  sides  milled  on  the  body  of  the 
jig ;  a  knurled  head-screw  J  secured  the  work.     A  portion  of  the 
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face  of  the  jig  was  milled  away  at  K  for  clearance  for  the  yoke 
Jf,  to  allow  it  to  swing  off  and  on  freely. 

When  in  use  the  jig  was  set  in  the  tail-spindle  and  the  drill 
was  held  by  a  small  chuck  in  the  live  spindle.  The  yoke  IT  was 
swung  downward  and  the  work  to  be  drilled  was  placed  in  the 
jig  at  JP,  as  shown.     The  ^'^oke  was  then  swung  up  and  the  fast- 
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ening  screw  J  tightened.  The  tail-stock  was  then  run  out,  and 
the  drill  entering  the  hole  G,  the  hole  a  was  drilled.  The  hole 
E  through  the  body  of  the  jig  allowed  an  easy  escape  for  the 
dirt  and  chips. 

In  Fig.  46  we  have  another  adaptation  of  this  style  of  drill- 
jig,  although  the  construction  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  used 
for  drilling  the  hole  B  B  in  the  screw-plug  C.  These  plugs 
were  brass  castings  and  were  finished  all  over  to  the  shax>e 
shown  in  section.  The  jig  for  the  holes  B  B  consisted  of  a 
pie(»  of  li-inch  round  machine  steel  turned  with  a  taper- 
shank  to  fit  the  tail-stock  the  same  as  the  other.  It  was  then 
put  into  the  live  spindle  and  a  hole  P  drilled  to  R  by  using  an 
extra  long  drill  of  the  diameter  required.  The  front  of  the  hole 
P  wa8  nicely  rounded  with  a  hand  tool  to  allow  an  easy  entrance 
for  the  drill  when  the  jig  was  in  use.  The  jig  was  transferred  to 
the  milling-machine  and  a  section  was  milled  away  at  M  if  to  the 
depth  shown,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  flange  of  the  work  C,  when 
in  position,  would  be  in  line  with  the  drill-hole  P.  A  machine- 
steel  disk  N  was  finished  in  diameter  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  work 
C.  A  hole  was  let  through  the  centre  of  this  disk,  and  it  was 
fastened  by  the  screw  O  on  the  flat  milled  surface  of  the  jig,  cen- 
tral and  in  line  with  the  drill-hole  P.  The  spring-pin  Q  was 
made  with  a  spiral  spring  R  at  the  back  and  a  handle  at  8,  a 
clearance-channel  T  being  cut  in,  thus  allowing  the  pin  Q  to  be 
pulled  back  and  the  work  released.     When  in  use  the  work  C 
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was  located  on  the  jig  by  the  disk  S.  The  tail-spindle  was  nm 
ont  and  (he  first  hole  B  in  the  flange  w:i8  drilled  to  the  depth 
required.  The  work  was  then  turned  around  the  disk  ^  until 
the  hole  drilled  in  the  flaoge  wiia  opposite  the  locating-pin  Q, 
whipli  snapped  into  it  by  the  tension  of  the  spring  R.  The  sec- 
ond hole  in  the  Uiuige  was  then  dri1le<l. 

The  two  jigs  luTc  shown  for  use  in  the  speed-lathe  are  about 
the  Iciist  expensive  that  could  lie  devised  for  the  drilling  of  the 
work  shown,  and  it  was   surprising  the  amouut  of  work  that 


conld  be  turned  out  with  Iheui.  Jigs  of  this  design  and  cod- 
strucllou  an;  very  popuhu'  in  the  brass  shops,  where  the  speed- 
lathe  is  often  adopted  for  work  that  is  ordinarily  done  in  drill- 
presses. 

A   DRILLr-.lI(J   FOR   ACETYLENE  G.V8   BURNERS. 


The  work  to  be  diilled  •w-ah  a  Kolid  easiing  of  coniposilion  of 
the  shajH!  shown  in  Fig.  47,  whirh  liad  iHt-n  dropped  in  a  fomi- 
ing-die  under  the  drt)])- hammer  and  then  run  through  a  triinming- 
dic  to  have  esu-h  of  Ihe  sjune  sIuiim*  and  si/e.  After  the  hole  It. 
Fig.  47,  had  iH-en  drilled  and  tapped  in  the  monitor,  the  \nwe 
wiLH  H'udy  for  the  jig.  This  is  shown  fnuii  the  side  and  fnuit  in 
Figs.  48  and  4!).     O  .V  /*  and   Q.  Fig,  47.  aiv  the  holes  to  be 
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drilled  in  the  burner.     0  and  N  were  drilled  to  No.  17,  and  P 
and  Q  to  No.  40  drill-gauge  size.     The  small  holes  were  after- 


Fiu.  47. 


Flti.  48. 


ward  soldered  at  the  top,  thereby  leaving  two  clear  passages  for 
the  gas. 

The  jig  itself  was  a  casting,  flat  at  the  back,  with  three  pro- 
jections— one  at  the  top  to  hold  the  bushings,  and  two,  L  and  Jf, 
at  the  base ;  also  the  two  lugs  L  L.  In  the  first  place,  a  piece  of 
-^-inch   thick  flat  machine  steel  was  planed  square  to  fit  the 


Fig.  49. 


inside  of  the  burner  and  act  as  a  gauge-plate  to  locate  and 
hold  it.  It  was  then  fastened  with  the  central  screw  and  the 
two  dowel-pins  F  F,  which  were  two  Stub  steel  pins  filed  on  the 
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inside  of  each  so  that  the  burner  would  drop  freely,  but  without 
play,  between  them.  Next  a  taper  hole  was  drilled  through  the 
two  lugs  E  E  and  the  lock- pin  D  fitted  in,  with  the  side  bearing 
on  the  work  flat.  The  work  B  was  then  put  in  place  and  the 
lock-pin  D  driven  in,  thereby  holding  the  work  fast  and  snug. 
The  bushings  H  I  J  and  K  were  then  made,  hardened,  and 
lapped  to  size.  The  holes  for  the  bushings  were  then  laid  out, 
drilled  and  reamed  to  size,  and  the  bushings  driven  in.  The 
drilling  was  done  in  a  two-spindle  drill.  First,  the  jig  was  stood 
up  on  the  base  M  and  the  holes  O  and  P  drilled,  then  on  the  base 
L  and  the  holes  N  and  Q  drilled ;  then,  taking  out  the  lock-pin 
D,  the  work  was  easily  removed.  The  jig  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily, each  boy  drilling  from  250  to  1,050  a  day.  The  casting 
was  sunk  in  at  G  to  give  clearance  to  the  work  at  B. 


DBILLING-JIGS  FOB  ODD-SHAPED  CASTINGS. 

The  two  jigs  shown  in  two  views  each,  in  Figs.  50,  51,  and 
52  respectively,  were  used  for  the  rapid  drilling  of  the  holes  in 
the  castings  Figs.  53  and  54,  and,  as  they  proved  rapid  and  aocu> 

L  V  S  _L 
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rate  producers,  the  design  and  construction  of  them  may  prove  of 
interest  to  those  having  a  number  of  holes  to  drill  in  odd-shaped 
castings. 

The  first  jig,  Fig.  50,  for  drilling  the  casting  Fig.  53,  is  a 
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very  aiinple  and  inexpensive  type,  so  conatmcted  as  to  allow  of 
the  rapid  locating  and  fastening  of  the  work  and  the  removal  of 
the  same  when  finished.  The  casting  as  drilled  is  shown  in  two 
views  in  Fig.  63,  and  has  two  holes  A  B  drilled  in  each  of  the 


eight  arms.  Before  being  drilled  the  castings  are  chacked  in  the 
toiret-lathe,  and  the  centre  hole  C  is  bored  and  reamed  to  size, 
and  the  hnbs  are  faced. 

The  j^  Fig.  50  consists  of  two  castings,  of  which  J  is  the 
body  casting  and  T  the  lid.  There  were  openings  at  all  sides 
for  the  escape  of  the  dirt  and  drillings.  The  l^s  L  on  foar  sides 
and  those  at  JIf  ^  on  back  are  Sniped  and  scraped,  so  as  to  be 
dead  sqoare  with  each  other.  The  face  of  the  body  casting  is 
also  squared  with  the  sides,  so  that  the  lid  will  rest  squarely  on 
it  Two  dowel-pins  V  77  locate  the  lid,  and  the  thnmb-nuts  V 
V  are  for  fastening  it.  A  stud  of  tool  steel,  which  is  threaded  at 
both  ends  and  its  largest  diameter  finished  to  fit  snagly  the  cen- 
tre hole  C,  is  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  body  casting,  as  shown  at 
O,  and  held  rigidly  in  position  by  a  nut  P  at  the  back.  A  large 
hole  is  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  so  as  to  clear  the  nut  Q. 
The  sideway  locating-point  is  at  B.  It  consists  of  a  Stub  steel 
pin,  which  is  hardened  and  driven  into  the  body  of  the  jig.  The 
set-screw  8  is  also  hardened  and  let  in  through  the  projecting 
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lug,  and  is  used  for  foFcing  the  work  against  the    locating- 
pin  R. 

The  four  bushings  Xare  let  in  as  shown,  and  the  manner  of 
locating  and  finishing  the  holes  was  as  follows:  The  body  casting 
was  strapx>ed  to  the  table  of  the  universal  milling-machine,  and 


the  centre  of  each  hole  was  located,  and  the  hole  was  finished  in 
turn  by  the  use  of  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  height-gauge  for  locating, 
measuring  from  one  side  of  the  jig  and  from  the  miller-table,  and 
using  a  sharp  end,  mill  for  finishing,  first  drilling  the  hole  with  a 
drill  about  ^'yinch  under  size. 

The  four  holes  for  the  bushing  IT  were  located  by  the  "but- 
ton method,"  as  described  in  Chapter  III.  After  being  located, 
the  four  holes  were  drilled  and  finished  to  size  by  strapping  the 
lid  on  the  lathe  face-plate  and  locating  each  button  to  run  true 
by  the  use  of  an  indicator. 

When  using  the  jig,  the  lid  T  was  removed  by  unscrewing  the 
thumb-nuts  F,  and  the  casting  to  be  drilled  was  located  on  the 
centering-stud  O,  the  faced  hub  of  the  work  resting  squarely  on 
the  finished  boss  N.  One  of  the  angular-faced  projections  of  the 
work  is  then  forced  against  the  locating-pin  R  by  tightening  the 
set-screw  S.  The  nut  Q  is  then  fjustened  securely  within  the  jig, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan  view  of  the  jig.  The 
holes  B  in  the  projections  are  then  drilled  through  the  bushings 
X,  that  is,  through  every  other  one  of  the  projections,  by  stand- 
ing the  jig  on  each  of  the  four  paii-s  of  logs  L  in  turn.  The  jig 
is  then  rested  on  the  legs  M  and  four  of  the  holes  A  are  drilled 
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through  the  bushings  W.  The  lid  of  the  jig  is  then  removed, 
and  the  nut  W  and  the  set-screw  8  loosened.     The  work  is  then 

moved  and  located  so  that  the  holes  A  and  B  in  each  of  the  four 

■ 

remaining  projections  may  be  drilled.  The  operations  of  locat- 
ing and  fastening  the  work  and  then  of  drilling  the  holes  are 
repeated. 

As  can  easily  be  seen,  the  design  and  construction  of  this  jig 
is  of  the  simplest  possible  character  consistent  with  accurate  and 
rapid  production.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the  casting 
twice,  the  time  entailed  amounts  to  very  little,  and  is  fully  com- 
pensated for  when  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  jig  are 
considered,  as  in  order  to  drill  all  the  holes  in  one  operation  a 
far  more  complicated  jig  would  have  been  necessary. 

In  Figs.  51-^2  are  shown  views  of  a  jig  of  a  rather  more  elabo- 
ate  and  complicated  design  than  the  first.  It  is  used  for  drilling 
the  holes  in  the  casting  Fig.  53,  and  finishing  the  hubs — that  is, 
the  three  holes  G  and  the  hole  through  each  of  the  lugs  Fy  the  hole 
through  the  hubs  at  I  and  the  finishing  of  the  hub  at  H,  As 
shown  in  the  two  views  of  the  jig,  the  work  is  located  at  three 
points  at  each  of  the  finished  projections  or  lugs  J,  locating 
within  the  parts  D,  which  are  drilled  to  size  in  a  preceding  oper- 


Fig.  54. 


ation.  The  work  is  located  sidewise  against  the  two  adjustable 
stops  Kj  by  tightening  the  two  set-screws  Q  against  the  work. 
The  lid  E  of  the  jig  is  hinged  within  the  body  casting  at  F  by 
the  pin  G.  Legs  are  cast  on  two  sides  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
body  casting,  as  shown  at  B  and   C  respect  ivel  v.     The  four 
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bushings  L  are  for  drilling  the  holes  through  the  lugs  1*,  and 
those  at  M,  in  the  lid,  for  drilling  the  three  holes  G.  The  method 
used  for  fastening  the  lid  while  the  work  is  being  drilled  is 
by  means  of  a  swinging-stud  and  a  nut  and  washer  Z,  the  stud 
being  hinged  to  swing  free  in  the  body  easting  at  if,  a  slot  being 
let  in  it  and  in  the  lid  for  that  purpose.  Two  set-screws  P  are 
let  into  the  lid  for  locating  and  fastening  the  work  within  the  jig. 

The  two  large  bushings  O,  for  use  when  finishing  the  hubs,  are 
X>ermanently  located  within  the  lid,  while  those  for  drilling  the 
hole  I  in  the  hubs  are  inserted  within  them  when  in  use.  When 
using  the  jig  the  work  is  located  and  fastened  within  by  the  set- 
screws  Q  and  P,  and  all  the  holes  are  then  drilled.  The  two 
bushings  N  are  then  removed,  and  the  hubs  are  faced  and  re- 
duced to  size.  The  fastening  set-screws  are  then  released,  the 
swinging-stud  I  is  thrown  back,  and  the  lid  raised,  after  which 
the  work  is  removed. 

All  the  various  parts  of  both  these  jigs,  including  the  cast- 
ings, are  made  sufficiently  heavy  and  strong  to  withstand  all 
strain  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  when  in  use.  The  man- 
ner of  locating  the  work  is  such  as  to  be  positive,  and  without  the 
X>068ibility  of  shifting  during  the  operation  of  the  tools.  The 
means  and  points  chosen  for  the  fastening  of  the  work  within  the 
jigs  are  such  as  to  be  rapid  to  manipulate,  and  in  no  way  to  in- 
terfere with  the  drilling ;  and,  lastly,  the  design  and  construction 
of  both  jigs  are  such  as  to  disiieuse  with  all  unnecessary  parts 
and  labor. 

JIG  FOB  DRILLING   ROUGH  CASTINGS   IN  PAIRS. 

Fig.  56  shows  two  views  of  a  drill-jig,  with  work  in  position 
for  drilling  holes  in  the  tops  of  rough  pairs  of  bracket  castings. 
These  castings  were  used  in  large  numbers  and  were  of  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  55.  The  three  holes  in  the  body  portion  were 
cored,  and,  as  the  pairs  were  not  machined  at  any  point  before 
drilling,  the  holes  were  used  as  locating-points  in  the  jig.  The 
jig  consists  of  a  body  casting  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  '^T,** 
X  being  the  base  and  G  the  upright  which  supports  the  plate  B 
and  the  work.     The  work  is  located  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  the 
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apright  by  the  dowel-pins  D  D  D,  which  enter  the  cored  holes 
and  are  held  by  the  clamping  device,  a  cross-section  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  57.    This  clamp  ia  of  tool  steel,  with  wings  at  I 


o 
»o 

and  J  to  swing  over  and  clamp  the  work,  the  centre  portion  L 
being  tamed  to  fit  the  semi-circular  bottom  of  the  slot  in  the 
apright  G.  A  plate  H  is  let  into  and  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
apright  G  by  the  two  screws  N  N.  This  plate  has  a  stnd  M  fast- 
ened in  the  centre  of  it,  in  line  with  the  circular  pori:ion  L  of  the 
swivel-clamp.  The  face  of  the  stud  is  finished  to  the  same 
radius  as  tlie  portion  L  and  is  of  a  length  snfficient  to  allow  of  the 
face  acting  as  a  back  bearing  for  the  swivel-clamp  to  swing  on. 


This  constraction  allowed  of  making  the  clamp  in  one  piece,  and 
gave  better  resnlts  than  if  one  of  the  wings  bad  been  made  sepa- 
rate.    About  ^j  clearance  was  given  lengthwise  to  the  circa- 
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lar  portion  L  for  rapid  fastening  and  releasing  when  in  oper- 
ation. The  plate  E  serves  afi  bushing-plate  and  bashings 
as  well.  It  is  of  tool  steel,  with  three  holes  at  each  side  as 
guides  when  drilling  the  holes  AAA.  The  holes  C  C  C  are 
countersunk  to  allow  a  ready  entrance  for  the  drill.  The  plate 
is  hardened  and  drawn  slightly,  after  which  it  is  ground  on  both 

sides  and  the  holes  lapi>ed.  The  plate  is 
located  on  the  body  casting  by  two  flat- 
head  screws  F  and  two  dowel-pins  not 
shown. 

When  the  jig  is  in  use  the  clamping  de- 
vice is  swung  out  of  the  way  and  a-  pair  of 
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*  '*  castings  are  located  on  the  jig,  dowel-pins 

I)  D  D  being  made  an  easy  fit  in  the  cored  holes.  The  swivel- 
clamp  is  then  swung  back  and  the  screw  K  is  tightened  against 
the  castings,  thus  fiistening  the  work  against  the  sides  of  the 
upright  G.  The  six  holes  are  then  drilled.  This  jig  allows  of  the 
drilling  being  accomplished  to  the  required  degree  of  accuracy 
and  interchangeability  and  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  The  swivel- 
clamp,  for  fsistening  the  casting  against  the  rib  side.s,  can  l>e 
adopted  to  advantage  for  locating  and  fiustening  work  of  a  vari- 
ety of  different  shapes,  whether  the  parts  are  sent  to  the  jig 
rough  or  are  first  machined  at  dififerent  points. 

JIG   FOR  DRILLING   AXD  (^OUXTERSIXKING. 

The  jig  shown  in  Figs.  59-60  was  used  for  drilling  and  counter- 
sinking the  holes  D  in  the  Ciisting  Fig.  58.  The  castings  before 
iKung  drilled  are  l)ored  at  -4  to  a  diameter  of  H^  inches,  and 
the  hub  is  faced  at  b  h.  Tlie  hole  D  is  required  to  1m»  (*i>ntral 
with  the  rib  (\  The  parts  compristKl  in  the  jigiire:  the  body 
casting,  with  the  circular  portion  at -R",  a  bjiso  at  P,  and  two 
feet  at  Ji  R;  the  bushing  R  G  and  the  locating  and  fastening 
device  J  I  L  K  and  N.  The  porticm  E  is  lK)i*ed  at  the  front 
slightly  larger  than  the  hub  of  the  work,  and  is  faced  at  the  back 
for  the  nut  N.  The  bushing  G  is  hardened  and  ground  and 
for(*ed  into  the  top.  It  is  lapped  to  fit  a  combination  drill  and 
countersink.     Tlie  locating  and  fsistening  device  consists  of  a 
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machine-steel  stud  with  the  nat  N,  aud  is  turoed  at  £  to  fit  a 
reamed  hole  at  E,  and  at  F  to  fit  the  bored  bole  iu  the  casting. 


A  half-ronnd  groove  ia  let  in  at  X  aa  clearance  for  the  drill.  A 
large  head  at  t/*  and  a  washer  J  with  a  eection  cat  ont  2ki  M  M 
complete  it.  The  work  is  located  on  the  jig,  so  that  the  hole 
when  drilled  will  be  central  with  the  rib  C  by  entering  the  rib 
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into  the  slot  at  0.     A  slot  is  let  in  at  Q  in  the  base  as  clearance 
for  the  end  of  the  work. 

When  in  nse  the  washer  I  is  slipped  off  the  locating-stud  and 
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a  casting  is  located.  The  washer  is  then  slipped  over  the  neck 
of  the  stud  and  the  nut  N  tightened.  The  hole  D  in  the  work  is 
next  drilled  and  countersunk.  To  remove  the  work  all  that  is 
required  is  to  loosen  the  nut  N  and  slip  off  the  washer. 

A  JIG   FOR  DRILLING  CAMS. 

The  cams  to  be  drilled,  Fig.  61,  were  of  brass,  ^-inch 
thick,  cut  from  a  bar  of  1-inch  round  stock,  the  cutting  off 
being  done  in  the  monitor.  They  were  to  be  drilled  eccen- 
trically, as  shown,  with  a  }^|-inch  drill.  Of  course,  to  drill  a 
hole  of  this  size  in  pieces  so  small  and  have  all  approximately 
alike  necessitated  a  jig  that  would  hold  them  correctly  and 
securely.  The  jig  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  with  a  top  and  an  end 
view,  the  top  view  with  the  plate  for  holding  the  bushing  off. 
Fig.  63  shows  plate  and  bushing. 

A  casting  was  used  for  the  jig  proper,  with  two  wings  as 
shown,  so  that  it  could  be  set  true  and  strapped  on  the  drill-table. 
The  bushing- plate  was  planed  on  the  top  and  bottom  and  fastened 
with  four  flat-head  screws  J  and  two  dowel-pins  K.  A  bushing 
X,  of  tool-steel,  with  an  H-inch  hole,  was  then  made,  hard- 
ened, ground,  and  lapped.  The  casting,  with' the  plate  in  posi- 
tion, was  then  set  on  the  faceplate  of  the  lathe,  and  a  hole  {i- 
incli  in  diameter  bored  straight  through  at  K     The  hole  in  the 

plate  was  then  bored  out  so  that  the 
bushing  would  just  drive  in.  The  plate 
was  then  removed  without  disturbing 
the  casting,  and  a  piece  of  turned  steel 
}  1  -inch  in  diameter,  with  a  prickpunch 

FlO.  61.  ^  °     ,  .        '  f  y 

mark  exactly  ^-inch  from  the  centre, 
driven  into  the  hole  E  in  the  casting  tight  enough  to  keep  it 
from  turning.  The  casting  was  then  moved  sidewise  on  the 
face-plate  until  the  prickpunch  ran  true.  The  piece  of  steel 
was  then  removed  and  the  hole  U  rebored  to  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  ^j-inch  full,  deep;  that  is,  so  that  the  work,  Fig. 
61,  would  enter  freely.  The  casting  was  then  removed  from 
the  lathe  and  a  slot  planed  in  the  way  shown  at  JV,  Fig.  62 ; 
that  is,   1^  inches  wide  at  the  front  and  running  into  the 
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hole  B  as  shown.  A  piece  of  steel,  C,  -A-iiich  thick,  worked 
out  in  the  way  shown  to  keep  the  work  from  being  bruised, 
was  then  made.  A  ^-inch  taper  hole  was  drilled  in  -4  to 
admit  the  lock-pin  D,  which  was  of  Stub  steel,  with  one  flat 
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side  facing  the  work.  The  lock-pin  and  the  piece  C  were  both 
hardened.  G  is  a  bracket  of  sheet  steel  cut  out  and  bent  in 
the  way  shown  and  held  by  screws  1 1;  F  is  the  knock-out  pin, 
iTthe  spiral  spring,  and  this  completed  the  jig.  The  plate,  Fig. 
63,  was  screwed  on  and  the  jig  strapped  to  the  drill -table.  The 
work.  Fig.  61,  was  dropped  in  place,  also  the  piece  C,  and  the 
lock-pin  D  was  given  a  tap,  which  held  the  work  fast.  The  hole 
was  drilled,  the  lock-pin  removed,  and  the  knock-out  hit  sharply 
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with  a  hammer,  caosing  the  work  and  piece  E  to  come  ont 
without  any  trouble,  the  spring  H  bringing  the  knock-out  back 
in  position. 

One  thing  necessary  was  to  have  the  hole  J?  in  the  casting  and 
the  hole  in  the  bushing  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  drill ;  also 

the  drill  ground  central,  thereby  leav- 
ing only  a  very  slight  burr,  as,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  it  would  have  caused 
trouble  in  removing  the  work. 

The  jigs  illustrated  and  described 
in  this  chapter  should  prove  suggestive 
for  the  devising  of  means  for  the  rapid 
and  accurate  production  of  different 
sliaped  repetition  parts  which  are  to  be 
drilled.  One  thing  which  should  al* 
ways  be  kept  in  mind  when  designing 
or  constructing  fixtures  for  interchange* 
able  production  is  this:  the  fixtures  used  for  rough  or  simple 
shaped  castings  should,  if  anything,  produce  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  those  for  machined  or  perfectly  interchangeable  ones,  be- 
cause  castings  of  the  first  type  are,  as  a  rule,  sold  at  such  a 
low  cost  that  unless  they  are  produced  very  rapidly  no  profit  is 
possible. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Intricate  and  Positive  Drilling-Jigs. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  take  up  descriptions  of  a  class  of 
drilling-jigs  in  which  the  utmost  accuracy  and  interchangeability 
in  the  product  are  essential,  I  wish  to  impress  ui)on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  necessity  of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  the  most  accurate  and  practicable  means 
for  accomplishing  accurate  results  in  the  finishing  of  the  various 
ps^rts  of  such  jigs.  For  this  reason  I  call  his  attention  again  to 
Chapter  HL,  in  which  is  contained  all  that  will  help  the  mechanic 
t/o  devise  and  construct  accurate  drilling-jigs  successfully. 


JIG  FOR  DRILLING  A  MULTIPLE-CAM  BODY. 

In  Fig.  64  is  shown  a  casting  with  two  circles  of  holes  drilled 
in  face  at  A  and  B  in  the  relative  positions  shown  in  the  pro- 
jecting lugs.  As  this  casting,  when  finished,  formed  a  part  of 
an  attachment  for  an  embroidery  sewing-machine,  and  acted  as  a 
multiple  cam,  the  accuracy  of  the 
holes  had  to  be  positive.  The  jig 
used  for  drilling  them  is  shown 
w  two  views  in  Figs.  65  and  66, 
and  as  the  design  and  consti-uc- 
tion  are  clearly  shown,  very  little 
description  is  necessary.  We  will 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the 
accurate  locating  and  drilling  of 
the  work.      2>,    Fig.   65,   is  the 

body  casting,  finished  on  all  sides,  as  shown,  the  lid  L  being 
hinged  on  one  end,  at  M.  It  is  then  swung  on  the  lathe  face- 
plate and  a  hole  is  bored  through  both,   at  Q  and  E  resx>ec- 

tively.     The  hole  ^  is  to  admit  the  indexing-plate  stem  6,  and 
6  81 
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the  hole  in  the  lid  is  for  clearance  for  the  clamping-stud  27  and 
also  as  a  general  point  for  finishing  the  bnshing-holes.  The  in- 
dex-plate is  a  forging ;  the  plate  F  is  of  tool  steel,  and  the  steins 
U  and  O  of  mild  steel.  The  stem  H  is  finished  to  fit  snugly  the 
centre  hole  in  the  casting  Fig.  64,  and  is  tapped  for  the  clamp- 
ing-stud XT.  The  stem  G  fits  the  hole  in  the  base  at  E^  and  is 
shouldered  and  threaded  for  the  washer  J  and  nut  J.  The  plate 
proper  F  is  indexed  to  six  and  is  hardened ;  then  it  is  ground  and 
the  notches  lapped  to  a  gauge,  so  that  the  divisions  are  spaced  to 
the  utmost  accuracy.  As  a  positive  locator  for  the  work  the  best 
point  is  the  key  way  at  C,  Fig.  64 ;  but  before  letting  in  the  key 
in  the  stem  H  of  the  index-plate,  Fig.  65,  the  bushing-holes  in 
the  lid  L  are  finished. 

For  this  operation  an  arbor  is  turned  up — one  end  tapering  to 
fit  the  driving-head  of  the  universal  milling-machine,  and  the 
other  a  driving  fit  within  the  hole  Q  in  the  lid.  The  lid  is  then 
forced  onto  it  and  the  arbor  driven  into  the  head,  which  is  set  on 
the  extension  plate  facing  the  spindle.  A  small  centre  drill  is 
first  used  and  the  table  set  to  allow  of  centring  the  holes  on  the 
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proper  radius.  Three  holes,  T,  Fig.  65,  are  now  drilled,  and 
then  finished  to  size  by  butt-mill  with  a  sharp  end  cut.  The 
three  outside  holes  8  are  finished  in  the  Siune  way,  and  located  in 
the  proper  relation  to  the  first  circle  by  using  a  standard  plug, 
entering  it  into  oue  of  the  holes  T  and  then  using  the  verniers 
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to  get  the  exact  distauce  from  it  to  the  side  of  the  end-mill. 
^Vllell  the  boHbings  are  finished  aud  driveu  iuto  the  holes,  oue  of 
the  castings  is  clamped  into  the  jig,  and  the  index-pin  iriet  into 
the  base  of  the  jig  ati>is  let  iuto  one  of  the  index  notches. 


The  casting  is  then  adjosted  until  the  boles  when  drilled  come  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  64.  The  kcyway  is  uext  located  iu 
tbe  stem  B  and  the  casting  removed.  After  the  key  is  let  in  the 
jig  is  complete. 

Id  using  (his  jig  the  work  is  clamped  iu  position,  as  shown, 
and  tbe  holes  drilled  through  tbe  bushings  B  T  S  T,  wbicb  are 
directly  opposite  one  another.  Tbe  index-plate  is  then  moved 
oue  space ;  tbe  first  two  boles  drilled  are  reamed  tbrough  the  two 
extra  bashings  T  and  8,  and  four  more  boles  are  drilled  tbroogh 
the  other  bashings,  as  before.  Tbe  principle  of  this  jig  can  be 
used  to  tbe  best  advantage  for  work  iu  which  boles  are  to  be 
drilled  aronnd  an  exact  radius. 


DRILLING-  AND  HUB-FACING  JIG. 

Figs.  68  and  69  show  two  views  of  jig  for  drilling  the  boles 
FF F and  E and  faeiug  the  bub  D  of  the  easting,  Fig.  67.  It  is 
very  rapid  in  handling  work,  as  well  as  accurate  in  prodnetion. 
It  can  be  adopted  for  finishing  work  in  which  rapidity  in  drilling 
is  the  object  sought,  as  one  lever  locks  and  positively  locates  tbe 
work  in  position.  Before  being  drilled  tbe  casting,  Fig.  67,  is 
machined  on  the  back  A,  the  sides  C  C,  and  tbe  channel  B,  thus 
allowing  of  positively  locating  it.  The  jig  consists  of  oue  cast- 
ing, shown  at  G  G  G,  wbicb  strengthens  it  for  the  locking-cam 
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K.  The  vork  is  located  ou  the  tvo  spots  H  H  on  the  bottom, 
and  OD  the  sides  ou  the  adjustable  screws  J  J,  while  endwise  the 
flat  piece  I  locates  it  by  the  channel.    The  three  buahings  PP  P 


are  let  in  by  the  "bntton"  method  described  in 
is  also  the  bole  for  the  faeing-bnsbing  JV,  while 
the  hole  E,  Fig.  67,  is  ground  to  fit  the  inside  of 
The  clamping-  and  lodtting-cam  K  Mand  L 
the  portion  K  will  press  down  the  work  on  the 
carry  it  against  the  plate  /;  while  the  portion  L 
slight  pitch  on  the  inner  face — as  shown  at  fS, 
foroee  it  against  the  screws  J  J.     \Vlieu  in   i 


Chapter  III,  as 
the  bushing  for 

bushing  H. 
is  made  eo  that 

spots  H  H  and 

finished  to  a 

Fig.  70 — which 

se  the  work  is 


damped  within  the  jig,  an  iu  Fig.  68,  by  pnlling  down  on  the 
lever  Jf  Of  the  lockingcjuu.  Tlio  bushing  O  is  then  removed 
and  the  hub  J>,  Fig.  67,  is  faced.  The  bushing  D  is  next  in- 
serted, and  the  hole  E  and  also  the   three  others  are  drilled 
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throngh  the  bushings  F  F  P.     The  lockiug-cam  is  throvn  back 
and  the  work  removed  and  another  piece  inserted. 

The  locating  and  fastening  of  work  within  jigs  by  the  cam- 
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lock  here  deecribed  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  reliable  means 
for  accomplishing  it,  and  can  be  adopted  for  the  drilling  of  a 


large  Domber  of  different-shaped  castings  where  two  or  more 
portions  have  been  macliined,  so  as  to  get  the  work  at  tlie  locat- 
ing'polDts  to  a  uniform  size. 


AN   INTEICATE  JIG   FOR  TYPEWBITBB  BASEa 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  au  intricate  jig  and  the  locatJDg 
and  finishing  of  a  large  number  of  holes  to  the  maxlmom  of  ac- 
cnracy,  the  jig  illustrated  in  three  views  in  Figs.  72,  73,  and  74 
will  serve  as  an  example.  It  is  used  for  drilling  all  the  holes — 
to  the  utimber  of  fifty-six — in  the  casting  Fig.  71.    Tbe  casting 
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when  finished  forms  the  base  of  a  typewriter  and  most  be  nbso- 
lately  iDterehaDgeable. 

lu  work  of  this  kind  care  should  be  taken  to  hare  all  thecaat- 
iogs  of  nuiform  size  aod  shape.  To  accomplish  this  tlie  pattern 
should  be  perfect  and,  iu  all  cases  of  metal,  finished  at  all  points 
to  the  size  required — allowing,  of  course,  for  shrinkage  and  sor- 
phis  stock  at  all  the  points  to  be  machiiied.  When  perfect  pat- 
terns are  niatle  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  result  in  the  castings. 
The  casting.  Fig.  71,  is  fii-st  faced  on  all  projecting  lugs  and  sur- 
faces, to  gauge.,  on  a  profiling  fixture.  The  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Jig  are  clearly  indicated  iu  the  three  views,  and  the 
finishing  of  all  parts  in  any  way  similar  to  those  used  on  the  other 


jigs  is  accomplisluHl  in  the  sanie  way.  The  points  of  sufflcient 
interest  to  deseril>e  in  detail  aix;  the  manner  of  locating  the  work, 
the  finishing  of  the  bushing-holes  and  the  clamping  devices. 

The  CiLsting  rests  within  the  jig  on  the  four  legs  A  A  A  A, 
Fig.  71.  It  is  located  endwise  against  the  two  points  Y  Y,  Fig. 
7^  (these  points  being  milled  to  the  radius  of  the  ends  of  the 
casting  which  locates  in  llieni),  and  sidewise  by  two  adjustable 
set-screw.s  B  B.  The  clamping  devices  are  all  located  on  the  lid 
.Vand  eon.siKt  of  the  three  knurled  head-si-rews  AAA,  Fig.  72, 
and  of  the  r.ini-lwk.s  ZZ.  These  locks,  shown  clearly  in  Fig. 
75,  consist  of  an  eeeeiitric  turned  slud  and  a  miuaro  nut,  both  of 
which  are  hanlened  and  located  on  the  Jig  lu*  shown.  By  giving 
tiiem  a  half  luni  they  force  the  work  against  the  locatlng-points 
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T  YanA  also  against  the  set-screws  £  B,  and  lock  seoorelyiD 
position.  The  lid  is  located  on  the  body  of  the  jig  by  the  three 
dowel-pins  JViVjNT,  and  clamped  by  tiie  two  swinging-clamps  O 


O  and  the  large  knorled  not  P.  This  manner  of  fastening  con- 
tributes to  the  rapid  locating  and  removal  of  the  lid.  The  legs 
are  on  three  sides  of  the  jig  and  on  the  bottom.     They  are  of 


tool  steel,  hardened  and  lapped  in  the  way  before  described.  In 
finishing  these  legs  a  number  of  tool-makers  mill  a  B<iuare  at  the 
top — rather  an  elaborate  way ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  mill  a 
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slight  flat  on  two  sides,  which  answers  all  the  reqairemeDts  and 
is  far  more  expedient 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  constmction  is  the  finishing  of 
the  bushing-boles.    By  reverting  to  Fig.  72  it  will  be  seen  that 


there  are  four  sets  of  holes,  jA  R  8  T  aud  U,  each  set  on  a 
radius  central  with  the  centre  bole  Q.  The  first  bole  is  that  for 
the  bushing  Q,  which  is  finished  on  the  lathe  face-plate  by  the 
"  button  "  method.  This  hole  is  bored  to  a  size  really  larger  than 
ne«c»sary,  so  as  to  admit  an  arbor  which  is  located  in  the  divid- 
ing bead  of  the  miller.  This  being  done  with  the  head  facing 
the  spindle,  the  first  set  of  holes  B  are  centred  and  fininhed  in 
the  position  shown  by  setting  the  table  and  head  so  that  the  cen- 
tre drill  is  Ml)  the  proper  radios  with  centre  hole  Q,  and  then  in- 
dexing for  sixteen,  finishing  six  holes  R  and  skipping 
Ibe  centre  one.  The  next  row  8  and  the  rows  T  and 
[/are  finished  in  the  same  way  by  lowering  the  table 
until  the  centre  drill  is  on  the  radius  required,  and 
then  indexing  for  twenty-five  and  finishing  eleven 
holes  on  the  arc  as  shown.  The  lid  is  then  removed 
aud  the  four  holes  V  V  V  V  located  with  bnttona, 
inserting  a  standard  plug  in  the  holes  Q  and  getting 
the  distances  from  it  and  the  side  of  Ibe  jig  with  a 
height -gauge,  finally  finishing  the  holes  in  the  lathe. 

' The  holes  W  ^V  W  and  X  S,  and  also  those  in  the 

side  of  the  yi^&iEE E E  and  F  F,  all  go  through  the  same 
operation.  The  manner  of  locating  and  clamping  the  work 
in  {tosition   and  then   drilling  all    the   holes  is  clearly  sliown 
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in   the  three  views  of  the  jig    and  requires  no  farther  de- 
scription. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  three  separate  and  distinct 
tyi>es  of  jigs  shown  and  described  in  the  foregoing  comprise  the 
best  principles  for  the  positive  locating,  fastening,  and  rapid 
handling  of  work  of  the  class  shown,  while  the  method  described 
for  finishing  the  bushing-holes  is  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet 
been  devised  for  accomplishing  this  part  of  the  work.  If  fol- 
lowed out  as  defined,  the  results  obtained  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

TWO  DEILLING-JIGS  FOR  SMALL,  ACCTJRATE  WORK. 

In  Fig.  77  is  shown  a  drilling-jig  embodying  a  number  of 
practical  ideas.  This  jig  is  for  spacing  off  and  centring  holes 
or  pouch-seats  in  small  wheels,  which  are  in  turn  used  when  sup- 
plied with  punches  for  jierf orating  leather  shoe  tips,  and  miscel- 
laneous service  of  that  character.  The  wheel  before  drilling  is 
shown  in  a  cross-section  at  W,  Fig.  76 ;  and  as  finished,  with  all 
holes  drilled  and  counterbored  and  the  punches  inserted,  at  H^ 


Fig.  76. 


Figs.  79  and  80,  in  which  is  shown  the  machine  on  which  the 
wheels  are  used.  These  wheels  are  of  cold-rolled  machine  steel 
and  are  finished  all  over  in  the  turret-lathe. 

As  the  holes  or  seats  for  the  perforating  punches  are  usually 
very  small,  it  is  not  x>o6sibIe  to  drill  them  to  the  required  degree 
of  accuracy  in  one  jig;  so  two  jigs  were  used — one  for  spacing, 
locating,  and  countering  the  holes,  and  the  other  for  drilling  and 
oounterboring  them.     The  jig  for  spacing  and   centring  the 
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holes  is  shown  in  Fig.  77,  aad  the  jig  for  drilling  and  coanter> 
boriog  in  Fig.  76. 

The  spaciiig  and  centring  jig,  Fig.  77,  consists  of  a  flat-bot* 
tomed  casting  A  with  two  standards  B  B  which  support  the  in- 
dexing device.  There  is  a  shaft  C  with  a  wide  shonlder  at  the 
front  end  to  rest  against  the  face  of  the  standard,  and  an  end  pro- 
jecting from  this  shoulder  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  wheel  and  threaded 
for  the  nut  F.  A  small  pin  in  the  face  of  the  shoulder  locates 
the  wheel  iu  position  on  the  spindle.     The  index-plate  O  has 


three  circles  of  holes,  the  uumlMT  of  the  boles  being  designed  for 
handling  ivs  laiiio  a  variely  of  whwis  a*  possible.  The  index- 
piu  </ is  located  in  a  swinging  arm  JT,  which  swings  on  a  stud 
let  into  a  corner  of  the  bat'k  standard  B.  A  flat  spring  K  is 
fastene<i  to  the  arm  with  the  end  n'sting  in  a  notoh  in  the  index- 
pin.  Iii-stcad  (if  nsiiig  bu.shings  to  guide  the  drills,  a  piece  of 
i*4-inoh  Stub  steel  is  a-«'d,  it  being  finished  with  a  flat  at  L  with 
three  holes  for  the  drills.  This  end  is  hardened  and  the  opi)o- 
sito  end  .V  is  threadtnl  for  the  ndjiisting-nut  O  locutc<l  In  the 
fork  of  thobriM'kel  X  This  adjustment  allows  of  marking  dif- 
ferent C'imbinatiniis  of  holes  in  wheels  of  different  thicknesses 
by  the  ustt  of  the  one  drill  guide. 
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In  conjanclion  with  this  drill-jig  iisuii^U  Bensative  drill  is  used, 
and  as  the  design  and  constmction  are  clearly  shown  a  detailed 
description  is  annecessary.     The  mauner  of  using  the  jig.  Fig. 


77,  is  as  follows:  A  wheel  Z>  is  located  on  the  spindle  as  shown, 
a  drill  ia  fastened  within  the  chuck  of  the  press,  and  the  table  A 
A  of  the  press  is  set  so  that  it  cau  be  raised  just  high  enough  to 
centre  or  spot  the  holes.  The  iudcx-piu  J  is  then  set  fur  the  re- 
quired circle  of  holes  by  swinging  aud  locating  the  arms  H, 
After  centring  the  first  hole  the  next  is  located  aud  centred  by 
pnlliug  out  the  index-pin  J  with  the  left  hand  aud  rotatiug  index- 
plale  G  with  the  right,  the  outside  of  the  plate  being  kuurled  to 
facilitate  it. 

The  jig  for  drilling  and  counterboring  the  wheels  is  shown  in 


Fig.  76.  It  consista  of  a  casting  Q  with  a  floating  spindle  S  on 
which  the  wheels  are  placed  to  be  drilled.  This  spindle  is  fin- 
ished on  the  front  end  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  the  first  jig, 
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the  work  being  located  and  fastened  upon  it  iu  the  same  man- 

• 

ner,  the  locating-pin  JJ  entering  the  hole  V  in  the  wheel  W. 
Two  dowel-pins  are  let  into  extreme  comers  of  the  bottom  of  the 
jig  to  coincide  with  two  holes  drilled  in  the  table  of  the  drUl- 
press,  so  located  that  the  spindle  8  will  be  in  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  drill-chuck.  By  this  means  the  holes  can  be  drilled  very 
rapidly  and  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  all  point  toward 
the  common  centre.  When  drilling  the  wheels,  the  spindle  is 
rotated  until  one  of  the  spotted  centres  is  in  line  with  the  drill. 
The  work  is  then  pressed  upward  against  it  and  the  drill  in- 
stantly locates  it  i>erfectly  in  line. 

The  counterboring  of  the  holes  is  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  drilling ;  the  counterbore  being  set  to  the  required 
depth  in  the  holes  by  means  of  the  groove  X,  the  table  of  the 
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press  being  raised  until  the  face  of  the  counterbore  rests  on  the 
flat  face  Fof  the  gauge,  which  is  slipped  into  the  spindle  holes  of 
the  jig.  The  table  is  then  set,  the  gauge  is  removed,  the  work- 
spindle  8  is  reinserted  and  the  holes  in  the  wheel  are  finished  to 
the  diameter  and  depth  required. 

The  manner  in  which  the  wheels  are  used  when  finished  is 
shown  in  Figs.  79  and  80.  H  is  the  wheel  with  the  punches  in- 
serted ;  I  is  the  pinking-cutter  for  pinking  the  edge  of  the  work ; 
A  the  body  of  the  machine ;  B  the  cutter  and  disk  spindle,  which 
is  rotated  by  hand  by  the  crank  handle  F;  V  a  hard>rubt)er  holder 
which  runs  free  and  can  be  adjusted  on  the  yoke  spindle  Tand 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  knurled  nut  O.  A  sample  of  the  work 
produced  is  shown  in  Fig.  81. 

JI(}    FOR   DRILLING   AN   ALUMINUM-BASE   CASTING. 

Fig,  82  shows  a  bii.se  or  stand  of  an  electrical  cloth-cutter,  a 
casting  of  aluminum,  7 ^-inches  long.  There  were  eleven  holei; 
to  be  drilled  around  the  outside.     These  were  for  6-32  8orew8» 
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and  were  to  hold  in  place  a  sheet-steel  shoe  the  size  of  the 
ontside  of  the  casting  and  the  inside  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 
There  were  also  six  holes  drilled  in  the  depressed  part  D  which 


CmHsic  to  be  driOti 


E 


F 
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were  for  10-24  tap,  and  were  to  hold  the  standard  that  supported 
the  cntter.  Then  there  were  three  large  holes  1^^  inches  in  di- 
ameter by  -^-inch  deep,  with  a  ^-inch  hole  in  the  centre,  i^-inch 


i'U^--"^^""^' 


FIG.  83. 


deep.  There  were  also  four  holes  drilled  within  each  of  these 
large  ones,  for  4-40  screws.  These  holes  were  for  plates  which 
held  rollers  for  the  machine  to  travel  on. 

The  jigs  used  for  drilling  these  holes  are  shown  in  Figs.  83 
and  85  respectively ;  in  all  there  were  thirty-five  holes,  of  which 
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twenty-three  were  drilled  in  the  jig  shown  in  Fig.  83.  As  will 
be  seeu,  the  jig  is  composed  of  two  main  parts,  the  top  aud  bot- 
tom. The  bottom  was  a  casting,  for  which  a  special  pattern  had 
been  made,  hollowed  out  on  the  inside  to  allow  the  work  J  to  be 
set  in,  with  cleiirance  all  aronnd.  There  were  lugs  cast  in  each 
end  to  aceomuiodate  the  swinging  studs  H  H.  After  it  had  beeu 
planed  fl»t  on  the  bottom  it  was  milled  flat  on  the  inside,  and  the 
gauge-plate  K  made  and  fastened  with  screws  aud  dowels.  This 
plate  was  for  locating  the  work,  which  bad  previously  been 
milled  out  at  that  point  to  templet,  as  seen  at  J>,  Fig.  82.  The 
top  plate  was  then  got  out  of  cast-iron,  planed  on  both  sides 
and  slotted  on  the  ends  for  the  lock-pins.  The  two  were  thee 
strapped  together,  and  the  holes  for  the  two  dowel-pins  /  /  were 
drilled  and  reamed.  The  pins  were  made  aud  driven  into  the 
bottom  piece  F;  then  using  the  centre  of  the  gauge-plate  K  for  a 
common  centre,  all  the  holes  shown  were  carefully  located  by  the 
button  method,  aud  then  truud  aud  bored  in  the  lathe. 

Three  holes  were  drilled  in  the  position  shown  for  the  set- 
screws  J  J  J.    Next,  the  bushings  were  all  made,  hardened, 
ground  and  lapped  to  size,  and  driven  home.     The  lock-stnds 
ff  H  wei-e  made  of  machine  s\.Kiy\  and  the  nuts  or  handles  G  Q, 
^— ^       also  of  machine  steel,  gol  ont  and  put  together,  and 
L^y      llie  jig  W!W  ctnnidfte.     Wheu  using,   the  handles  0 
^i_      G  were  given  a  tnru   so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
swung  clear  of  the  jilate  E,  which  was  then  removed 
and  the  work  inserted  within  the  plate  F,  locating 
itself  on  the  gauge-plate  K.     The  plate  E  was  then 
ivplaced,  the  lock-nnts  G  G  swung  bock  and  tight- 
Jj"    cued,  and  the  three  set-screws  J  J  .falso  tightened. 
When   all   the    small  holes  were  drilled,  the   large 
holes  were  drillKl  and  couuterbored   by  the  com- 
bination drill   aud  rouulcrbore  shown  in    Fig.  84. 
N  is  a  fliit  drill  in-scrled  within  the  counterbore;  L 
a  screw  for  luljusting  it,  ami  jlfa  screw  for  holding  it. 

This  is  the  style  of  jig  Ix-st  wlapted  for  thin  class  of  work. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  work  itself  is  of  a  nhiipe  hard  to  hold,  and 
the  way  shown  answered  all  requirements  and  could  be  relied 
upon  to  machine  work  that  would  iutereliniige. 
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Fig.  85  shows  the  jig  for  drilling  the  small  holes  within  the 
large  ones,  for  the  roller-plate  screws;  this  itself  needs  little  de- 
scription to  be  understood.  As  will  be  seen,  it  was  composed  of 
a  flat  piece  of  cold-rolled  steel  worked  into  the  shape  shown,  and 
two  disks  turned  up  to  just  the  size  of  the 
large  holes  in  the  base.  They  were  then 
fastened  one  in  each  end,  so  as  to  inter- 


change  in   the  large  holes.     The   holes    i;  ;;■  y:  j;'  '^iLi^?? 

for    the    bushings    were    then  laid   out,  fig.  85. 

drilled,  and  reamed;  the  bushings  made, 

hardened,  and  inserted,  and  it  was  all  ready.  The  jig  was 
placed  so  that  the  disks  rested  in  two  of  the  holes  L  L.  The 
holes  were  drilled  in  each,  and  one  end  of  the  jig  was  swung 
over  to  hole  A  and  the  holes  drilled  in  it.  This  proved  a 
simple  and  reliable  means  of  drilling  these  and  getting  them  all 
alike,  as  they  should  be,  as  the  roller-plates  were  blanked  and 
the  holes  in  them  pierced  in  the  press. 

The  steel  shoe  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  description, 
for  the  base,  was  blanked  and  pierced  in  the  press.  So  the 
degree  of  accuracy  necessary  in  the  laying  oub  of  the  holes  can 
be  easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  they  were  to  go  on  either 
way,  and  leave  an  equal  margin  projecting  9/1  around  outside  the 
edge  of  the  castings. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Drilling-Jigs  for 

Heavy  Machine  Parts,  etc. 

CONSTRUCTING  LARGE  DRILLING-JIGS. 

Thb  introduction  of  tools  and  fixtures  for  the  production  of 
duplicate  parts  of  heavy  machinery  and  tools  has  necessitated  the 
devising  of  means  and  the  designing  of  fixtures  by  the  use  of 
which  the  part,  or  parts,  to  be  machined  could  be  handled  with 
ease  and  expedition.  The  result  has  been  that  where  the 
proper  design  and  construction  of  fixtures  has  been  carried  out, 
the  finished  work  has  proved  vastly  superior  to  that  done  by 
the  old  methods. 

In  designing  and  constructing  drill-jigs  for  heavy  parts  there 
are  a  number  of  obstacles  to  be  met  and  overcome,  not  found  in 
jigs  for  the  different  classes  of  work  shown  and  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  They  are  in  effect  as  follows:  In  the  in- 
creased size  and  strength  of  the  jig  castings.  Then  in  the  locat- 
ing- and  fastening-points  for  the  w^ork,  which  must  be  so  situated 
as  to  allow  the  work  to  be  located  and  fastened  within  the  jig 
quickly,  with  the  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
Lastly  in  the  locating  and  finishing  of  the  drill  bushing-holes, 
which  cannot  (as  a  rule)  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
same  means  used  in  the  construction  of  jigs  for  small  parts. 

JIG    FOR    DRILLING    A    NAILING-MACHINE    CROSS- 
HEAD. 

The  numerous  and  various  jigs  shown  in  the  accompanying 

illustrations  show  clearly  the  most  practical  design  and  construc- 

sion  for  the  various  shaped  castings  shown.    In  Fig.  80  are  three 

views  of  a  cast-iron  cross-head  for  a  nailing-machine.    This  is 

finished  at  three  points,  at  A  A,  B  B,  and  the  bottom  C  C.    The 
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holes  drilled  are  cighteeu  in  number ;  four  at  each  end  at  i> ;  four 
at  E,  and  six  at  F  in  the  front  projection.  The  jig  for  drilling 
them  is  shown  clearly  with  the  work  fastened  within  it  in  the 
two  views  in  Fig.  S7.     It  consists  of  one  casting  witJi  legs  at  each 
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end  at  0  O.  The  work  is  located  by  forcing  it  endwise  against 
the  two  locators  J  and  S  respectively,  by  the  aet-acrewe  L  L  (spe 
view.  Fig.  88).  Four  straps,  KKKK,  &8ten  and  hold  down  the 
work  secorely  on  two  raised  and  finished  spots  in  the  bottom  of 


the  jig.  The  bushing-holes  are  located  and  finished  by  the 
method  described  in  the  banning  of  this  chapter.  When  in  use 
the  work  is  fastened  within  the  jig  by  slipping  it  down  on  the 
locating-points  and  tightening  all  screws  and  clamps.     The  jig  is 
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then  stood  on  end  on  the  legs  G  G  and  the  holes  are  drilled 
through  the  bushings  Q  Q,  after  which  it  is  reversed  and  the 
holes  in  the  opposite  end  drilled  through  the  bushings  P  P.  The 
large  holes  through  the  four  projections  are  then  finished  by  in- 
serting a  boring-bar  through  the  bushings  O  and  the  cored  holes 
in  the  four  projecting  lugs  of  the  cross- head,  in  which  four  cut- 
ters are  fastened,  one  end  of  the  cutter-bar  being  fastened  in  the 
drill-press  spindle,  and  the  other  end  running  in  and  passing 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  as  the  bar  is  fed 
down.  The  jig  is.  as  simple  as  possible,  and  allows  the  work 
being  very  rapidly  located,  fastened,  drilled,  and  removed.    The 


PIO.  88. 


projecting  lugs  on  the  sides  for  the  straps  or  damps  K  K  K  K 
strengthen  the  ends  of  the  jig,  and  overcome  the  tendency  to 
weakness  in  the  projecting  ends.  The  u.so  of  a  boring-bar  with 
four  cutters  for  finishing  the  holes  E,  Fig.  86,  is  both  economi- 
cal and  productive  of  good  results,  Siiving  time  in  the  finishing 
of  the  holes  and  insuring  their  alignment  with  each  other  when 
finished.  The  use  of  the  clamps  for  fastening  the  work  tends  to 
the  nipid  fiustening  and  releasing  of  the  same,  as  by  a  single  torn 
of  the  nuts  they  ciui  be  swung  on  or  oflf. 


DRILLING-JI(>  FOR  CAST-IROX  IMPRESSIOX  ROLLERS. 

In  the  two  views  of  the  cast-iron  impression  roller  in  Figs.  80, 
90,  we  have  a  piece  of  work  that  would  l)e  difiicult  to  handle  with- 
out the  use  of  a  jig.     The  roller  is  turned  and  finished  iu  the 
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lathe  and  then  transferred  to  the  miller  aud  indexed  for  six,  and 
the  four  channels  T  T  T  T  are  milled  down  its  entire  length.  lu 
each  of  these  channels  six  holes,  if,  are  drilled  and  in  the  plain 


Bide  of  the  roller  four  coimterbored  holes,  W,  are  let  in.  The 
inside  of  the  roller  is  cored  out  as  Bhowu  by  the  dotted  lines, 
with  cored  vents  at  T  F.  A  2-inch  hole  through  the  ends  at 
U  U  acts  OS  a  journal-bearing  for  a  revolving  shaft.  The  jig  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  cross-sectional  view  in  Fig.  91,  and  in  the 
top  and  end  views  of  Pigs.  92,  93.  Xis  the  main  casting,  7  the 
boshing' plate,  and  I  the  shaft  on  which  the  roller  ^  to  be  drilled 
is  fastened.  The  locating-plat«  G  revolves  in  the  end  B  of  the 
jig  and  projects  through  to  the  opposite  side,  the  index-plate  P 
being  keyed  to  it  at  O  and  fastened  by  the  nut  H,  The  bush- 
ings JTare  for  the  six  holes  R  in  the  channels,  and  those  at  M 
tot  the  oounterborad  holes  W  W,  Fig.  90.  To  locate'  the  roller 
within  the  jig  so  that  the  channels  in  which  the  holes  are  drilled 
will  be  in  line  with  the  bushings,  the  locator  D  is  used.  It  is 
fasteoed  within  a  channel  in  0  by  the  cap-screw  shown,  piece 


D  fitting  the  channel  E  snugly,  as  shown  in  tbe  cross-section ; 
while  the  roller  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  J  by  the  set-screws  E. 

In  the  end  view  of  the  jig,  Fig.  92,  the  indexing-holes  in  the 
plate  F  are  shown — those  for  the  holes  in  the  channels  are  at 
BBS,  and  tbe  one  into  which  the  indez-pin  J  is  entered,  fonr 
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in  all.  That  for  tlie  couDterbored  holes  is  at  Q.  The  top  riev 
of  the  jig  shows  the  position  in  Thicb  the  bnshiugs  N  and  M  are 
located,  and  the  manner  of  locating  the  bnsbing- plate  by  the  four 
screws  L  and  the  two  dowel-pins  P  P.  By 
revei'tiug  to  Fig.  91,  the  manipolation  of  the 
jig  when  iu  use,  and  the  drilling  of  the  work 
will  be  understood.  The  shaft  I  and  the 
roller  Z  arc  inserted,  fitting  between  the  locat- 
iug-plate  C  and  the  finished  hub  ou  the  end 
A,  with  the  locator  I>  in  the  first  of  the 
chaoQels.  The  shaft  I  is  then  t<lip))ed  throDgh 
and  Het -screw  A' in  the  roller  lightened.  The 
jig  is  then  set  on  the  table  of  a  Iaii;e  adjustable  maltiple 
spindle-drill;  six  of  the  spiudleH  being  set  so  that  the  drills 
will  enter  the  six  bushings  N,  and  four  of  the  remaining  spin- 
dles so  set  that  the  couuterbores  will  enter  the  busliings  M. 
The  jig  is  then  fastened  securely  to  the  press  table  by  cap-screwa 
through  the  euds  at  C.  The  four  holes  W  (Fig.  84)  are  then 
counterbored,  first  removing  the  drills  from  the  other  six  spin- 
dles. The  connterbores  are  then  removed,  the  sii  drills  rcfast- 
ened  to  the  spindles,  and  the  index-plate  revolvcil  until  the  find 
channel  iu  the  work  is  under  the  bushing  JV'.  Index-pin  J  is  now 
entered  and  the  six  holes  drilled,  when  the  iudex-plate  is  moved 
for  the  next  channel  and  the  holes  drilled  in  it,  the  holes  in  the 


remaining  two  channels  being  drille<i  in  the  same  manner.  The 
use  of  this  jig  together  with  the  multiple  spindle-drill  makes  the 
handling  aud  drilling  of  the  heavy  roller  a  simple  operation, 
that  would,  however,  Im-  diflicult  to  perform  stttisfactorily  by 
any  other  niPaiiH,  Mnreover,  the  work  produced  will  be  found 
to  interi-linntie  iierfe<-Hy. 
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DKILLDTG^nG   FOB  DOVETAILED  SLIDB-BEACKETa 

A  separate  and  distinct  type  of  jig  for  lieavy  work  is  shown 
in  the  three  views  iu  Figs.  94-95.  It  is  used  for  drilling  all  the 
holes  in  the  dovetailed  slide-bracket  shown  in  Figs.  96-97,  and, 
as  will  at  once  be  seen,  can  be  located  on  the  work  eimply  and 


rapidly.  The  bracket  (Figs.  9f>,  97)  has  foar  holes  drilled  at 
V  VV  rand  two  at  W  W.  The  four  holes  Fare  for  fastening 
the  bracket  to  the  body  of  the  machine  of  which  It  forms  a  part, 
and  those  at  If  TT  for  fastening  a  spindle-beariug  to  the  portion 
on  the  bracket.  The  casting,  before  being  drilled,  is  machined 
on  the  back  at  U,  planed  dovetailed  at  S  S,  and  a  cut  is  taken 
off  the  top  at  T  T.  The  dovetailed  surface  la  utilized  as  the 
positive  locatiug-point  for  the  jig,  as  it  is  shown  secured  in  the 
work  in  the  two  views  of  Fig.  95.  The  bottom  of  the  jig  aud 
the  point  Z  are  finished  to  coincide  with  the  dovetailed  surface 
of  the  work.  The  angnlar-faced  clamp  A  is  forced  up  against 
the  work  by  the  two  set-screws  B  B  and  drawn  up  tight  by  the 
clamping-lever  aud  stud  C.  The  end  locating-point  is  at  D, 
which  consists  of  a  fiat  steel  plate  fastened  to  the  overhanging 
end  of  the  jig  by  two  fiat-head  screws.  Tlie  four  bnshings  F  F 
project  down  almost  to  the  face  of  the  jig,  this  being  necessary, 
as  the  casting  at  this  i>oint  is  not  machined.  When  being  drilled, 
tlie  casting  rests  on  the  back  X  and  the  jig  is  located  and  fast- 
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ened  on  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  95.  The  holes  drilled,  the  jig  is 
quickly  removed  by  loosening  the  two  set-screws  B  B  and  the 
clamping-lever  C,  which  allows  the  clamp  ui  to  be  slid  back  and 


the  jig  removed.  The  design  of  this  jig  gives  a  practical  illns- 
tration  of  how  simple  and  inexpensive  tools  for  the  drilling  of 
heavy  parts  can  be  constructed,  by  choosing  the  most  adaptable 
locating-points  on  the  work,  and  designing  the  jig  eastings  so  as 
to  have  as  few  points  as  possible  to  machine.  When  locating 
and  finishing  the  bushing-holes  in  this  jig,  it  was  first  finished  at 
all  points  necessary,  and  then  chuuped  to  the  slide-bracket,  or 
work,  which  was  in  turn  clamped  to  the  miller-table,  with  the 
top  of  the  jig  up.     The  holes  were  then  located  and  finished  by 

getting  the  distances  from  the  machined  sur- 
faces of  the  work  and  using  the  vertical  at- 
tachment, thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  first  laying  out  the  holes  on  the  work,  then 
finding  their  location  in  the  jig.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  follow  when  the  shape  of 
the  jig  eastings  will  not  allow  of  their  easy  fusteuing  to  the 
mi  Her- table.  Moreover,  in  getting  the  distances  between  the 
bushing-holes,  the  machined  surfaces  of  the  work  are  reliable 
points  to  measure  from. 


7^ 


I 


i 
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Fig.  97. 


DRILLIN(i-JIG   FOR   POWEIi-PRIXS   BOI>STER8. 

Fig.  99  shows  still  another  jig,  in  two  views.  It  is  for  drill- 
ing all  the  holes  in  the  pn»ss- bolster  shown  in  Fig.  98.  The  cast- 
ing, as  can  be  seen,  is  a  rather  difficult  one  to  handle;  but  by  the 
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nse  of  the  jig  the  drilling  is  accomplished  with  ease  and  exx)edi- 
tion.  The  only  finishing  done  on  the  casting  before  drilling,  is 
to  plane  all  sides  of  the  two  oblong  projections,  as  shown  at^i  Ay 


Fig.  96. 


B  B,  and  C  (7,  to  gange.     The  holes  drilled  are  the  f onr  DDD  D 

and  two  E  E,  and  one  through  each  of  the  projections  F  F  F  F, 

The  jig  (Fig.  99)  is  in  two  parts,  the  lid  and  body  casting. 


Fig.  99. 


There  are  legs  on  four  sides  and  on  the  bottom.     The  casting  to 
be  drilled  is  located  from  the  two  oblong  projections  on  the  back. 
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as  shown  in  the  plan  view,  by  the  locating-spots  C  I  and  H  and 
the  set-screws  K  K  and  J;  the  large  strap  L  holding  it  securely 
in  the  bottom  of  the  jig.  The  lid  is  located  by  the  two  nuts  O  O. 
The  bushings  N  through  each  of  the  projecting  lugs  on  the  face 
of  the  lid,  are  for  the  holes  through  JP  J"  J"  i^  in  the  work.  The 
four  bushings  B  are  for  the  holes  2>  and  those  9kt  Q  Q  for  the 
holes  E  E.  When  the  jig  is  in  use  the  work  is  located  and  fast- 
ened within  it,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan  view  in 
Fig.  99.  It  is  then  rested  on  its  back  and  all  the  holes  in  the 
face  are  drilled.  The  holes  in  the  projecting  lugs  of  the  casting 
at  fare  drilled  by  standing  the  jig  on  each  of  its  sides  in  turn 
and  drilling  down  through  the  bushings  JV.  In  this  jig  the 
amount  of  time  taken  to  locate,  fasten,  and  then  drill  the  work 
amounts  to  very  little  when  the  shai>e  and  bulk  of  the  casting  is 
considered.  Jigs  of  this  design  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  drilling  of  heavy  castings  on  which  are  a  number  of  pro- 
jecting lugs,  and  when  holes  are  drilled  in  them  to  a  given  line, 
or  in  line  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  casting  drilled  in 
this  one. 

POINTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

In  constructing  tools  of  the  class  described  in  this  chapter  a 
few  things  must  be  considered:  first,  to  construct  the  tools  as 
simple  as  possible  and  to  make  them  positive,  so  that  they  can  be 
handled  by  cheap  help  without  the  possibility  of  going  wrong. 
Also,  in  choosing  locating-points  on  the  work  for  the  jigs,  take 
the  same  ones  (wherever  possible)  for  all  succeeding  oi>erations, 
thereby  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  margin  of  error 
which  may  be  the  result  of  preceding  operations.  For  instance, 
let  us  consider  the  upper  columns  of  drill-presses:  The  first  oper- 
ation on  such  parts  is  the  planing  of  the  angular  faces  of  the  col- 
umns. These  faces  are  then  used  as  locating-  and  truing- points 
for  the  succeeding  operations  of  milling  and  drilling.  There- 
fore, if,  when  the  columns  were  set  upon  the  planer  for  the  first 
operation,  they  were  not  set  square  with  the  ends,  the  error  was 
overcome  in  the  machining  of  the  ends  in  the  next  operation. 
Another  thing,  tools  of  the  kind  shown  should  always  be  made 
as  strong  as  possible,  so  as  to  withstand  rough  usage  without  in 
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any  way  affecting  their  accuracy.  If  the  tools  are  delicate,  the 
time  wasted  in  caring  and  looking  after  them  offsets  that  saved 
in  the  machining  of  the  work  by  their  use.  Also  have  a  place 
for  fixtures  where  they  may  be  put  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use;  do  not  have  them  encumbering  the  floor,  as  is  all  too  fre- 
quently the  case  in  a  number  of  shops.  This  will  tend  to 
lengthen  their  life,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  hunt  all  over 
the  shop  whenever  they  are  wanted* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

DrUling-Jigs  of  Novel  Design  and  OonBtruetion. 

Haying  in  preceding  chapters  fully  described  the  most  expe- 
dient means  for  accomplishing  accurate  results  in  designing  and 
constructing  the  more  familiar  class  of  drill- jigs,  as  well  as  illus- 
trated numerous  types,  I  will  show  in  this  chapter  a  number  of 
jigs  of  special  and  novel  designs  and  describe  means  for  their 
proper  making  and  rapid  operation. 


DMLLINQ    HOLES    IN    A    SPIRAL    LIXE    ABOXJND    A 

CYLINDER. 

Fig.  100  shows  two  views  of  a  jig  used  for  drilling  the  holes 
A  A  and  B  B  in  the  roller  Fig.  101.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
two  sets  of  holes  are  drilled  entirely  around  on  a  f -inch  pitch 


Fiti.  1(M>. 


spiral,  right  and  left  rt»apectively.      When  finished  the  roUers 
have  hardened  pins  inserted  in  the  holes,  and  act  as  cams  for 
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moving  small  slides  of  an  aatomatic  machine.  The  jig,  Fig. 
100,  althongh  simple  in  design  and  construction,  is  very  accurate 
in  production,  and  possesses  some  novel  features  seldom  met  with 
in  drill -jig  design.  The  jig  consists  of  the  body  casting,  of  which 
A  A  are  the  legs,  and  B  the  bush- 
ing- and  pin-plate.  The  roller 
to  be  drilled  is  fastened  on  the 
spindle  2>  by  the  nut  shown. 
This  spindle  moves  freely  in  the 
casting   at    0.     The  right   and 

left  worms  I  and  J  are  cut  to  a  f -inch  pitch,  and  are  fastened 
to  the  spindle.  The  indexer  Z'  is  of  machine  steel,  indexed 
to  twenty-six  and  fastened  to  the  spindle  by  the  set-screws 
L.  The  index-pin  Q  is  fastened  within  the  bracket  P  and  is 
finished  on  the  end  to  fit  the  index-notches  in  if,  the  spriug  B 
keeping  it  down  tight.  The  worm -stud  O,  of  tool  steel,  is  fin- 
ished to  fit  the  worm  snugly ;  the  head  is  knurled,  and  it  is  then 
hardened.  The  end  of  the  spindle  D,  on  which  the  work  is  fast- 
ened, is  finished  with  a  shoulder  at  E  and  two  smaller  ones  at  F 
F,  the  space  between  these  two  being  reduced  to  a  size  sufficiently 
small  to  allow  for  clearance  for  the  drill  as  it  comes  through 
the  work.  The  drill-bushing  T  is  let  in  the  top  B  so  that  when 
the  spindle  projects  to  its  furthest  point  the  first  hole  drilled 
will  be  the  exact  distance  required  from  the  end  of  the  work. 

When  in  use  the  work  is  fastened  on  the  spindle  and  the  index- 
pin  8  is  placed  in  the  first  notch  of  the  index-sleeve  K,  that  is,  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  100.  The  first  hole  is  then  drilled. 
The  pin  is  now  entered  into  the  next  notch  and  the  next  hole 
drilled.  And  so  on  until  complete  circles  of  holes  are  drilled 
entirely  around  the  work ;  the  stud  O  in  the  worm  feeding  the 
spindle-back  as  the  holes  are  drilled.  As  the  last  one  in  the  first 
circle  of  holes  is  drilled,  the  spindle  is  slid  in  by  hand  and  the 
stud  O  enters  the  worm  J.  The  spindle  is  then  revolved  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  the  other  circle  of  holes  drilled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  The  work  is  then  removed,  and  the 
spindle  fed  back  to  the  starting-point;  another  roller  blank  is 
fastened  on  the  spindle,  and  the  operations  repeated  as  before. 
This  jig  can  be  adopted  for  the  drilling  of   holes,  on  a  given 
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pitcb,  in  circnlar  pieces  of  Tork.  Busliiugs  to  the  Domber  of 
circles  required  may  be  used.  Tbe  one  thing  necessary  is  to  have 
them  spaced  aud  located  exactly  the  same  distance  apart;  which 
sbonld  be  the  same  as  the  pit«h  of  the  worm. 

INDEXIXG-UIAL  JIG  FOK  DRILLING  SMALL  CAMS. 
Figs.  102-103  show  three  views  of  a  jig  in  which  the  iudexing- 
dial  principle  is  utilized  for  tbe  rapid  drilling  of  the  small  cam. 
Fig.  104.  This  jig  is  BO  constmcted  as  to  allow  the  work  when 
finished  to  be  self -releasing.  It  consists  of  a  body  casting  A 
planed  aud  fiuished  on  all  eddes,  and  having  legs  B  B  scraped. 


It  is  bored  to  admit  the  stem  D  of  the  index-  and  re<-eiver-plste 
C,  which  haH  eight  boles  F  bured  aud  fiuished  to  allow  of  the 
work  to  be  drilled  fitting  nicely  witbiu  them,  aud  thereby  acting 
as  receivers.  The  four  holes  L  arc  the  indexing-  or  spacing- 
points,  aud  are  all  reamed  to  exactly  the  same  size.  The  bmih- 
iug-plate  IT  is  fastened  by  the  dowel-pins  1 1  and  the  two  cap- 
screws  J"  </.  This  is  done  before  locating  aud  finishing  the  busfa- 
iug-holes.  The  bushings  A*  A* are  let  into  the  plale  H,  asabown, 
and  nre  ground  and  lappt'd  to  size.  Care  Is  necessary  in  the 
liicntiug  and  finishing  of  the  bushing-holes  to  gel  them  in  the  exact 
position  reijnir^,  an  it  is  neccKsury  to  haie  the  holes  in  the  cam 
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eccentric  to  a  given  size.  The  index-pin  P  fits  snugly  in  the 
hole  in  the  plate  M,  and  the  holes  L  in  the  index-  or  receiving- 
plate.  The  spacing  and  locating  of  all  holes  for  the  bushings, 
iudex-pin,  and  receivers  for  the  work  are  accurately  accom- 
plished by  the  "button  method"  on  the  dividing-head  of  the 
universal  milling-machine,  in  the  manner  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  receiver-holes  F  are  all  finished  to  size 
with  a  special  reamer. 

When  in  operation  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  drilled  is  placed  in 
each  of  the  eight  holes  or  receivers  F.  The  dial  is  then  fed 
around  until  the  first  two  places  are  under  the  bushings  K  K, 
when  the  index-pin  F  is  entered  into  the  hole  L  and  the  two 
1)i<*ce8  of  work  ai-e  drilled.  The  index-pin  is  now  removed;  the 
dial  revolved  one  space,  and  the  index-pin  re-entered.  This 
biings  the  next  two  pieces  under  the  bushings.  The  piece  drilled 
drops  through  the  jig  at  R ;  the  bottom  of  the  jig  being  cut  away 
sit  this  point,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  second  piece 
drilled  remains  at  G.  Kow  the  dial  is  moved  around  and  the 
empty  receivers  are  filled,  as  the  finished  work  drops  out.  As  will 
be  readily  seen,  the  design  of  this  jig  allows  of  the  continuous 
drilling  of  the  work,  without  loss  of  time  in  the  removal  of  same 
when  finished.  Moreover,  the  placing  of  the  work  in  the  empty 
receivers  can  be  accomplished  very  rapidly,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  jig,  as  this  part  of  the  work  is  quite  a  factor 
in  the  rapid  handling  and  production  of  small  parts  b3'^  drilling. 
This  jig  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  drilling  of  holes  in 
small  parts  which  have  been  previously  machined  to  a  uniform 
size.  For  the  drilling  of  work  in  which  great  accuracy  in  the 
product  is  desired  the  indexing-  or  spacing-holes  in  the  dial 
should  be  equipx)ed  with  hardened-steel  bushings,  which  should 
be  lapi>ed  to  a  size  allowing  of  a  snug  fit  for  the  index-pin,  thus 
insuring  the  accurate  locating  of  the  work  and  the  positive  fast- 
enings of  same  while  being  drilled. 

JIGS   WITH  INDEXING-PLATES. 

In  the  jigs  shown  in  Figs.  106, 108, 109,  respectively,  we  have 
two  more  adaptations  of  the  indexing-dial  principle  for  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  class  of  work.     These  possess  features  and  at- 
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tachments  which  in  design  and  construction  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  jigs  previously  shown.  That  shown  in  Fig.  106  is 
used  for  drilling  all  the  holes  (except  the  centre  one  C)  in  the 

spider  casting,  Fig.  105 ;  that  is,  those 
marked  B  and  A,  through  the  project- 
ing  lugs.  The  design  of  this  jig  is 
clearly  shown  in  three  viewSi  and  the 
method  of  construction  can  be  readily 
understood  from  the  description  of 
the  others.  When  in  use  the  casting, 
Fig.  105,  is  fastened  on  index-plate  if, 
Fig.  106,  by  entering  into  the  stud  JT, 
Fio.  106.  ^^^  ji^gjj  fastened  by  a  nut  at  L,     It 

is  located  against  the  small  projecting  piece  O.  The  index-pin  XJ 
is  then  entered  in  one  of  the  holes  N  by  feeding  the  index-plate 
around  the  desired  distance  by  worm  C  The  holes  through  one 
of  the  projecting  lugs  jB,  Fig.  105,  are  then  drilled  through  bush- 
ing P.  The  jig  is  now  stood  on  the  legs  R  RRR,  and  one  of  the 
holes  A  is  drilled  through  the  bushing  Q  at  the  back.  Index- pin 
U  is  pulled  out,  the  dial  fed  around  one  space,  and  the  next  two 
holes  are  drilled.  Index-pin  TJ  is  equipped  with  a  spring  which 
keeps  it  tightly  down  on  the  plate.  The  nine  holes  If  are  clear- 
ance-holes for  the  drill,  and  are  finished  slightly  larger  than  the 
hole  in  bushing  Q.  The  index-plate  H  is  a  good  fit  between  the 
front  and  back  of  the  jig,  to  allow  it  to  revolve  freely  without 
play  on  its  face.  The  bearings  for  the  worm-shaft  are  cast'  on 
the  edge  at  B  B,  The  main  casting  is  cut  away  at  E,  as  shown, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  handle  F  revolving  freely. 

This  jig  can  be  used  for  drilling  a  number  of  difi'erent  sizes 
of  castings  of  the  same  shape;  that  is,  with  the  number  of  pro- 
jections reduced  or  increased  by  changing  the  index-plate,  or, 
better  still,  by  finishing  it  with  a  number  of  different  circles  of 
holes.  This  will  allow  of  indexing  any  nnml)er  of  holes  in  the 
casting  to  be  drilled — within  its  capacity — or  for  the  drilling  of 
regularly  spaced  hoicks  in  castings  of  a  circular  or  irregular 
shape.  The  use  of  the  worm  for  revolving  the  index-plate, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  far  preferable — whenever  the 
quantity  of  work  to  Ih'  drilled  will  allow  of  the  extra  expense— 
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to  the  nsaal  way  of  revolving  tbe  plate  by  hand ;  for  by  haviog  a 
wona  a  fair  fit  ia  tbe  bobbed  rim  of  tbe  index-plate,  it  contrib- 
ntes  to  tbe  strengthening  and  rigidity  of  the  plate  vfaile  the 
vork  ia  being  drilled. 

In  FigH.  108-109  ve  have  the  other  adaptation  of  the  dial 
principle,  as  nsed  for  tbe  finishing  of  work  in  a  manner  entirely 
different  from  any  other  before  shovn.     The  piece  machined  in 


ttuB  jig  is  shown  in  Fig.  107.  It  is  a  drop-forging  and  is  first 
machined  at  tliree  points  at  tbe  back  at  ^  ^  ^  ou  a  milling  fixt- 
ure. Tbe  centre  bole  8  is  bored  and  reamed  to  size,  and  tbe  top 
C  is  faced  in  a  special  chnck  in  tbe  turret -lathe.     The  remaining 
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operations  necessary  to  finish  the  piece  are  all  accomplished  by 
the  nse  of  the  jig  shown  in  plan  and  cross-sectional  views:  i.e,^  the 
drilling  of  the  hole  D,  Fig.  107,  in  the  centre  of  each  end; 
the  facing  of  the  top ;  the  finishing  of  the  parts  J^  by  a  hollow 
mill ;  the  facing  of  the  wide  surface  of  shoulders  F,  and  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  half-round  bearings  G  G.  As  this  jig  is  of  a  novel 
and  special  design,  a  detailed  description  of  the  practical  points 
necessary  to  its  successful  construction  is  essential. 

The  body  or  base  of  the  jig  is  of  cast-iron,  with  a  slot  B  at 
either  end  for  clamping  it  to  the  drill-press  table.  The  three 
raised  surfaces  E  and  F  F  locate  the  work.  The  lugs  G  C  are 
the  side  locating-points,  and  those  at  D  D  are  for  the  set-screws 
JET  H,     Base  A  is  first  planed  on  the  bottom,  and  the  projections 
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are  finished  to  the  height  shown.  It  is  now  strapped  on  the 
lathe  face-plate,  and  bored  and  threaded  for  the  central  locating- 
and  fastening-stud,  which  is  of  tool  steel,  turned  and  finished  to 
the  shape  shown.  This  stud  is  threaded  at  8  to  screw  tightly 
into  base  A,  and  at  B  to  fit  the  centre  hole  in  the  work  O,  and 
is  reduced  for  the  rest  of  its  length  to  the  size  shown  at  Q. 
Finally,  the  end  C  is  threaded  for  the  nut  V.  The  locating-points 
C  C  are  finished  so  that  when  the  work  0  is  forced  against  them  by 
the  set-screws  H  JET,  it  will  be  in  the  position  shown  in  the  plan 
view  of  Fig.  108.  The  dial  or  bushing-plate  P  is  of  cast-iron, 
finished  all  over,  and  bored  and  reamed  in  the  centre  to  fit  snugly 
the  locating'Stud  Q.  The  holes  for  the  six  bushings  UK K 
and  J  J  are  located  and  finished  to  the  size  required  on  the 
lathe  face-plate,  care  being  taken  to  get  the  centres  of  all  six  on 
the  radius  required,  and  to  space  them  accurately.    Xext,  the 
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bnahings  are  made,  hardened,  grouiid,  aud  lapped  to 
forced  into  their  respective  holes  in  the  plate  P. 

Before  locating  the  six  indexing-bolea  L,  one  of  the  forgings, 
Fig.  107,  VOB  laid  out  and  strapped  on  the  lathe  face-plate,  and 


the  bole  J>  ateither  end  bored  and  reamed  to  size.  This  forging 
was  then  fastened  within  the  jig,  Fig.  109,  and  used  for  locat- 
ing the  firat  index-hole  in  the  following  manner:  Two  steel 
plugs  were  turned  to  siz^.  to  fit  the  bushing  J I  aud  the  holes 
D  D,  in  the  work.  By  inseiling  these  pings  throngb  the  bush- 
ings, the  bnshiug-plate  P  was  accurately  located  rigidly  in  posi- 
tion. The  first  index-hole  was  now  drilled  through  the  plate  P 
lUid  into  the  projection  if  of  the  base  A.     Next,  the  bole  wa^ 


reamed  with  a  taper  reamer  uutil  the  taper-locating  or  index-pin 
J\r entered  to  the  depth  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cross- 
aectioo.  Fig.  109.     Bushing-plate  Pwas  then  removed,  and  the 
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five  remaining  index-holes  L  located  and  reamed  to  size  on  the 
dividing-head  of  the  universal  milling-machine.  All  the  parts 
were  assembled,  as  shown  in  the  two  views,  and  the  jig  was  com- 
plete and  ready  for  work. 

For  use  the  jig  is  bolted  on  the  table  of  an  adjustable  multi- 
ple spindle-drill,  and  two  of  the  spindles  set  so  that  the  drills 
will  enter  the  bushings  11.  The  arms  of  the  drill-press  are 
adjusted  to  bring  the  spindles  into  proper  line  and  are  then 
clamped.  The  holes  D  i>  in  the  work,  Fig.  107,  are  drilled, 
then  the  drills  are  removed,  the  nut  F  loosened,  and  the  bushing- 
plate  P  is  revolved  one  space.  Index-pin  N  is  now  re-entered 
and  nut  V  tightened,  which  brings  the  facing-bushings  J  J  in 
line  with  the  work.  The  top  being  then  faced,  the  plate  is  re- 
volved one  space  and  the  bushings  K  are  brought  in  line.  Next, 
the  lower  shoulder  of  the  work  is  faced  and  the  bearings  G  G 
finished,  after  which  the  work  is  removed,  another  piece  located, 
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and  the  operations  repeated  as  before.  As  will  be  seen,  the  use 
of  this  jig  insures  the  accurate  finishing  of  the  M'ork  and  its  |ier- 
feet  interchangeability.  Jigs  of  this  design  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  on  multiple  spindle-drills. 
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DEILLING  HOLES  IN  A  SPIDEE  CASTING. 


Pig.  110  shows  three  views  of  a  jig  that  is  self-explanatory, 
and  is  merely  illustrated  to  show  how  the  drilling  of  a  number  of 
holes  in  a  piece  at  a  given  angle  to  each  other  may  be  accurately 
accomplished  in  jigs  of  the  simplest  construction.  The  work, 
Pig.  Ill,  is  fastened  within  the  jig 
on  the  stud  D  as  shown  in  Fig.  110, 
and  located  against  the  adjustable- 
screw  I  by  set-screw  jBT,  which  allows 
of  the  rapid  locating  and  removal  of 
the  work.  When  the  jig  is  in  use 
the  nut  L  is  removed,  the  piece  to 
be  drilled  slipped  onto  the  stud  and 

located  on  a  raised  flat  surface  on  the  inside.  The  jig  being 
stood  upon  the  first  pair  of  legs  C  C,  the  first  hole  is  drilled. 
It  is  then  stood  on  the  next  pair  of  legs,  and  another  hole  drilled, 
and  then  the  operation  is  repeated  for  the  third  hole. 
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A  DRILLING-  AND  TAPPING-JIG. 

The  jig  shown  in  Figs.  112,  113,  and  114,  was  for  drilling 
and  tapping  cast-iron  hoods  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  115. 
There  are  three  bosses  projecting  from  the  hood,  equal  distances 
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apart,  and  these  bosses  were  to  be  drilled  and  tapped  to  |-inch, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  accurately  spaced.     After 
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they  were  drilled  and  tap[>e(l,  n  g-incli  tube  was  screwed  on  to 
each  of  the  holes  uud  the  tubes  were  ea«h  reamed  for  a  piston, 
the  three  pistons  inct'titig  in  the 
centre,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  view 
of  Fig.  115.  The  pistons  were 
worked  by  an  eccentric  and  formed 
a  i>art  of  a  motor.  As  will  be  seen, 
»  piece  of  this  shape  waM  hard  to 
handle  and  required  reliable  means 
for  holding  it. 

The  main  piece  or  frame  of  the 
°^,j^,  ^J.J  jig  was  the  casting  B,  well  ribbed 

and  strong,  with  a  good,  stiff  base 
A.  After  tIll^  biise  was  finished  it  was  planed  on  the  front,  for  the 
tdide  was  of  cast-iron,  and  was  planed  and  fitted  to  slide  nicely 
within  B  B.  A  liole  M  was  then  bored  in  the  centre  of  C  and 
tapj>ed.  Tn'o  gibs  />  I)  of  machine  steel  were  made  and  fikSlcued 
with  screws  and  dowels,  and  scraped  until  the  slide  Cwonid  slide 
freely.  The  locsitiug-disk  A'  of  cast-iron  was  then  made,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  11-1.  It  was  first  bored  in  the  centre  for  the  shoulder- 
screw  A',  and  then  turned  and  hollowed  out  to  just  I  beside  of  the 
rim  of  the  hood,  Fig.  llTi,  leaving  a  wall  all  around.  The  Imek 
was  faced  off  and  relieved  at  O  ().  After  that  it  was  set  up  in 
the  miller  and  indexed   necunitely,  hH-nting  and  milling  thn-«- 


F'b  at  F.     It  was  also  indexed  in  thinls  al  /*.  to  j 
the  lugs  of  the  casting.     It  was  then  fastened  t 


ve  rlearduee  to 
as  to  revolve 


^ 


freely,  without  play,  on  the  face  of  the  slide  C,  tnming  on  the 
shoulder -screw  X.  Tiio  spring-lock  G  was  then  made  and  fairt- 
ene<l  to  the  side  i>r  <':  mt  lluit,  v]u-i\  lock<i).  one  of  the  lugs  of 
the  work  would  l>e  dint-fly  under  the  bushing  </.     The  project- 
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iiig  piece  of  the  bushing  was  fastened  with  screws  and  dowels, 
and  the  bushing  driven  in.  The  two  studs  1 1  were  turned  and 
threaded  at  one  end  to  screw  on  to  the  shoulder,  on  the  face  of 
C.  They  were  then  tapped  out  at  the  other  end  for  the  two 
screws  shown.  A  hole  was  drilled  and  tapped  in  the  centre  for 
the  lock-screw  L.  The  parts  were  then  all  assembled  and  the 
hood  placed  within  K,  the  three  lugs  fitting  into  the  slots  P. 
The  locking-latch  H  was  swung  on,  and  the  plate  K  moved 
around  until  the  lock-pin  6,  which  was  equipped  with  a  light 
spring,  entered  one  of  the  Vs.  The  lock-screw  L  was  then 
tightened,  and  the  work  was  held  fast.  The  jig  was  clamj)ed  on 
the  table  of  the  two-spind!e  drill -press  by  a  C-clamp  at  each  end, 
and  the  hole  drilled  through  the 
bushing  into  the  work.  The  jig  was 
then  removed  and  a  stud  the  size  of 
the  hole  entered,  through  the  bush- 
ing Q,  into  the  hole  in  the  work. 
A  hole  was  then  drilled  at  R  and 
reamed  taper  through  the  slide  C 
into  the  back  at  A,  for  a  tool-steel  „,    ,,. 

pin,  which,  when  inserted  through 

the  taper  holes,  located  the  work  central  with  the  bushing.  The 
slide  ^V  was  then  slid  over  the  other  end  of  the  jig,  and,  when 
central  with  the  other  spindle,  it  was  held  there  and  drilled  and 
reamed  for  the  hole  R  as  before. 

The  jig  was  now  readj'^  for  work,  and  it  was  set  upon  the 
drill -press  and  the  work  inserted.  The  taper-pin  was  then  put 
in  place,  and  the  first  hole  drilled;  then,  on  loosening  the  lock- 
screw  L,  the  disk  K  was  moved  around  to  the  next  notch,  the 
.screw  tightened,  and  the  next  hole  drilled,  and  likewise  with 
the  other.  The  three  holes  being  drilled,  a  tapping  attachment 
was  inserted  in  the  other  spindle,  and  we  were  ready  to  go  ahead. 
The  slide  C  was  moved  over,  the  taper-pin  entered  into  R,  and 
the  tapping  accomplished  by  operating  the  same  as  before.  The 
hood  was  then  finished  and  removed  and  another  inserted.  The 
jig  was  easy  to  handle  and  the  work  was  accurately  finished. 
The  idea  of  drilling  and  tapping  in  one  operation  added  to  its 
Qsefalness  and  value. 
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A  NOVEL  DRILI/-JIG. 

The  work  to  be  drilled  by  the  jig  here  shoWn  was  a  piece  of 
steel  1  j^  inches  long,  with  a  f -inch  hole  reamed  through  the  cen- 
tre, and  there  were  sixteen  holes,  22-drill-gauge,  to  be  drilled 

218  shown  in  Fig.    IIG;  that  is,  entirely 

around    on    a  |-inch  pitch  helix.     Then 

there  were  three  holes  from  A  to  B,  Fig. 

116,  so  that  when  these  were  separated,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  118,  and  finished  on  a  milling 

rig,  they  would  form  two  perfectly  fitting 

cams,  which,  in  a  friction-clutch  that  we 

were  making,  would  open  and  close  by 

the  aid  of  two  fingers,  not  shown.     Fig. 

117  shows  the  jig  complete. 

A  is  the  table  of  the  drill-press;  B  a  clamp,  showing  how  it 

was  secured  to  the  table;  C  the  body,  which  was  of  east-iron, 

planed  on  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  through  it  for  the  shaft  E; 


or- 


'o 


^8^ 


FIO.  116. 


Fia.  111. 


D  a  piece  of  flat  machine  steel,  1^  inches  wide  by  |-inch  thick, 
bent  in  the  way  shown  and  fsustened  to  the  Ixniy  by  two  screws 
at  G  and  the  dowel -pins  IL  The  index -plate  J  was  a  piece 
of  machine  st(H.'l  2}  inches  in  diameter,  with  sixteen   grooves 
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milled  in  it  to  admit  llie  lock-piii  P,  and  to  square  the  holes 
evenly.  The  worm  J  was  of  iron,  cut  ou  a  j-inch  pitch,  with  a 
crOBs-groove  at  0.  The  pin  R  was  driven  into  J)  and  fitted 
smoothly  the  worm  as  shown,  M  was  the  lever  for  raising  the 
lock -pin,  and  JV  the  spring  to  keep  it  in  the  groove  in  the  iudex- 
plate.  T  was  the  piece  to  be  drilled,  the  shaft  E 
being  turned  to  fit  the  J-ineh  reamed  hole,  and  the  /'/ 
thread  cnt  ou  the  end  for  the  nut  8  to  keep  tlie  work 
in  place  for  the  drilling.  ^  was  the  bushing,  to  fit  No. 
22  drill.  The  index-plate  was  torned  one  space  at  a 
time  and  the  pin  B  would,  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
j'inch  spaces,  cansetlieworm  Jto  make  one  complete  tnrn  on  the 
j-inch  pitch,  when  the  pin  L  would  be  in  Hue  with  the  first  of 
the  three  boles  K,  and  the  pin  B  in  liue  with  the  slot  in  the 
worm  at  O.  The  pin  L  was  tbeu  entered  with  the  first  hole,  then 
the  uext  by  pnlling  the  shaft  oat,  aud  then  the  last,  when  it 
could  be  easily  broken  apart,  the  holes  having  all  but  run  into 
each  other.  The  worm  aud  iudex-plate  were  secured  by  set- 
screws,  as  shown. 

Four  different  sizes  of  cams  were  made,  J-inch,  |-inch, 
li-inch  aud  l:i^-inch,  respectively;  and  all  that  was  necessary 
to  alter  the  jigs  was  to  take  off  the  worm  aud  index -plate  and 
replace  with  other  sizes. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Use  of  Mill  i ng-Machines  for  Modem   Tool-Making, 

Interchangeable  Manufacturing  and 

Jobbing-Shop  Work. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  MILLING-MACHINES. 

The  development  of  precision  machine  tools  to  the  prefient 
high  state  of  efficiency  is  responsible  more  than  anything  else  for 
the  i-esults  which  are  now  being  attained  in  the  making  of  tools 
and  fixtures  and  devices  for  interchangeable  manufacturing  and 
the  machining  of  repetition  machine  parts.  The  one  machine 
tool  which  has  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  attainment 
of  results  in  modern  tool-making  is  the  milling-machine — plain, 
universal,  and  vertical. 

The  utility  of  millers  is  by  no  means  generally  known.  To 
a  remarkable  degree  they  are  considered  adaptcnl  only  to  tool- 
room uses  or  in  making  duplicate  parts.  As  not  every  shop  or 
factory  has  need  for  a  strictly  tool-making  department,  or  turns 
out  interchangeable  work,  investigation  into  the  many  uses  for  a 
miller  in  finishing  ordinary,  as  well  as  special,  work  is  not  car- 
ried out  as  it  should  be.  That  they  are  capable,  with  attach- 
ments, of  performing  a  wider  range  of  work  in  jobbing-shops 
than  perhaps  any  other  machine  tool,  and  at  lower  cost,  is  a  fact 
that  is  now  attnicting  the  attention  of  progressive  mamigers. 

A  well-designed  milling-machine,   proi)erly  cx>nstructed,  is 

to-day  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  tools  in  ever^* 

well-equipped  machine-shop.     Many  oi)erations  heretofore  done 

on  a  i)laner  or  shaper  are  now  done  much  more  perfectly  and 

e<*onomically  on  a  milling-machine,  and  for  this  class  of  work 

the  itse  of  end-  or  surfa(*e*mills  has  recently  come  into  general 

favor,  as  this  form  of  mill  will  remove  metal  very  rapidly  and 

leave  the  surface  in  good  condition. 

120 
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The  horizontal-spindle  machines  in  the  plain  or  universal 
forms  are  in  general  use  and  familiar  to  all ;  and  for  many  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  index-milling,  or  milling  of  any  kind  where  * 
work  is  carried  on  centres  or  held  in  head  centre ;  making  irreg- 
ular or  form  cuts  requiring  the  use  of  a  series  of  cutters  held  on 
arbor  which  may  or  may  not  be  supported  by  outward-arm; 
slot-milling,  and  a  variety  of  operations  called  for  in  every -day 
practice,  these  machines  with  spindle  in  horizontal  position  meet 
all  the  requirements  and  are  most  convenient  and  effective. 

Special  machines,  such  as  the  Lincoln  and  modified  types  of 
this  class,  are  in  use  for  duplication  of  parts ;  but  the  two  main 
tyiies  heretofore  in  use  for  general  purposes  have  been  the  hori- 
zontal-spindle and  the  vertical-spindle  machines,  and,  as  stated, 
each  of  these  classes  have  their  decided  points  of  superiority. 

While  the  milling-machine  has  no  claim  to  antiquity,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  adapted  and  used  for  all  classes  of 
fine  work,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  becoming  understood, 
have  more  than  compensated  for  its  late  birth.  Although  the 
youngest  of  the  machine-tool  brood,  it  is  now  the  most  univer- 
sally used  one  and  can  well  be  placed  at  the  head  of  them  all. 
The  modem  tool-room,  where  claims  are  laid  to  doing  good  work, 
that  is  not  equipped  with  a  universal  milling-machine  is  to-day 
a  paradox  indeed.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
shops  have  such  machines,  their  use  and  manipulation  are  not 
generally  understood ;  that  is,  we  mean  that  the  large  and  wide 
range  of  work  possible  to  machine  on  them  is  not  appreciated 
by  mechanics  in  general. 

When  we  state  that  the  use  and  adaptation  of  the  milling- 
machine  are  not  understood  as  they  should  be,  we  do  not  refer  to 
its  use  for  the  ordinary  classes  of  work,  but  to  special  work  such 
as  jigs,  tools,  dies,  and  fixtures  for  the  machining  of  repetition 
machine  parts  and  also  for  economic  manufacturing. 

Aa  one  writer  in  The  American  MachinuA  has  aptly  said: 
^'Of  all  the  machines  to  be  found  in  the  modern  tool-room  the 
aniversal-miller  stands  pre-eminent.  This  is  the  machine  of 
applied  geometry.  The  combinations  and  positions  obtained  by 
means  of  a  first-class  universal  are  almost  endless.  A  jig-body 
properly  set  up  in  a  universal  may  be  rotated,  swung,  twisted 
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around,  raised,  lowered,  moved  laterally  or  crosswise,  set  to  any 
angle,  drilled,  bored,  reamed,  faced,  slotted,  profiled,  indexed, 
and  in  some  cases  completely  machined  and  made  ready  for  the 
bushings  without  changing  the  original  setting.  There  is  scarcely 
any  problem  in  jig-making,  no  matter  how  intricate,  that  cannot 
be  worked  out  on  a  universal  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  posi- 
tive distances,  angles,  and  arcs  in  every  direction  are  only  a  mat- 
ter of  correctly  reading  the  index-plates  or  wheels." 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN   CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  universal  milling-machines,  so  that 
now  they  are  adaptable  for  a  larger  variety  of  work  than  ever. 
As  incentives  to  the  further  improvements  of  such  machines, 
their  use  has  been  largely  extended  and  their  advantages  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  work  are  becoming  better  understood.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  constant  aim  of  the  designer  has  l)een  to  increase 
the  range  of  universal  milling-machines,  and  the  result  to-day  is 
that  they  are  used  for  a  variety  of  work  simply  astonishing.  The 
attainment  of  these  results  can  directly  be  traced  to  specialization 
in  manufacturing  and  to  the  employment  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and  spe- 
cial appliances  throughout  in  the  production  of  the  machines. 

UNIVERSAL   MILLINCi-MACIIINES. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  universiil  milling-machine  was 
looked  upon  as  a  machine  useful  only  for  tool  work,  and  a  first- 
class  tool-maker  the  only  man  to  handle  it.  In  a  sense  it  was 
looknl  upon  as  a  luxury  which  only  a  few  shops  couhl  enjoy. 
To-day  all  this  hsis  changed  and,  while  the  machine  is  used  for  a 
larger  and  better  variety  of  tool  work  than  ever,  it  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  repetition  parts  that  its  great  value  has  lH»come  ap- 
l)arent.  Thus  this  tendency  to  the  universsil  use  of  the  machim>fl 
hjis  given  more  and  lK»tter  work  to  the  skilled  tool-maker;  for 
where  large  (quantities  of  parts  are  to  be  mille<l,  a  Ki>ecial  Jig, 
fixture,  or  a  d(»vice  of  some  sort  is,  of  course,  ninressjiry,  in  ortler 
that  the  cost  of  pnMlncing  the  parts  may  1m'  nnluced  to  the  mini- 
mum. There  are  any  variety  of  parts  which  can  be  rapidly  and 
accurately  machined  by  simple  indexing  or  light  chucking  de- 
vices on  tlicsi»  machine?^;  an<l  as  the  iH'onomy  in  the  prcMluction 
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of  even  a  small  noinber  of  parts  machined  by  their  use  usually 
more  than  pays  for  the  cost  of  the  fixtures  there  is  no  good  ex- 
cuse for  their  non-adoption. 

To-day  the  proprietor  of  any  machine,  tool,  or  die  manufac- 
turing establishment  who  wishes  to  do  everything  possible  to  as- 
sure success  must  see  first  that  his  tool-room  equipment  is  as 
complete  as  the  demands  of  his  specialty  necessitate.  He  should 
also  start  out  to  do  this  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  not  prove 
merely  an  additional  item  of  expense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  de- 
partment which  will  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  product. 
While  the  first  cost  of  an  up-to-date  tool-room  equipment  is 
sometimes  staggering  to  the  person  who  pays  the  bills,  the  knowl- 
edge that  through  it  he  will  be  able  to  more  than  balance  the 
expenditure  in  a  very  short  time  should  set  his  mind  at  ease. 

The  universal  milling  machines  now  on  the  market  have  been 
designed  and  built  to  meet  all  requirements  of  tool-making  and 
manufacturing,  while  the  attachments  which  may  be  used  with  the 
machines  make  the  doing  of  a  special  or  an  intricate  job  an  easy 
matter.  With  the  attachments  now  in  use  on  the  universal  miller 
for  rotary-milling,  cam-cutting,  rack-cutting,  vertical-milling, 
under-cutting  large  gears,  and  a  variety  of  other  classes  of  work 
too  numerous  to  mention,  the  making  of  tools  of  unusual  accuracy, 
as  well  as  the  modern  manufacturing  of  machine  parts,  can  be 
carried  on  without  trouble  or  worry  on  the  part  of  the  mechanic. 

"KNEE  TYPE"  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILLING-^MACHINES. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  value  and  adaptability  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  *' Lincoln,"  **Slab,"  and  ''Rotary 
Planer"  tyx)es  of  milling-maclynes,  I  devote  the  space  at  my 
command  herein  to  the  "Knee  Type"  exclusively.  This  tyx^e 
of  milling-machine,  on  account  of  its  wide  range  of  work,  has 
been  adapted  for  tool,  die,  experimental,  and  fine  machine 
work  all  over  the  world;  and  therefore,  as  the  demand  for  this 
type  of  milling-machine  has  exceeded  that  for  all  other  types 
combined,  the  tendency  among  the  manufacturers  of  such  ma- 
chines has  been  to  increase  their  range  and  to  make  them  uni- 
versal in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

The  knee-type  milling-machine  is  among  the  latest  additions 
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to  the  machiue-tool  family;  but  it  has  takea  it8  place  in  thou- 
sands of  progressive  shops,  where  it  is  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  art  has  progressed  at  this 
date,  although  there  yet  remain  many  shops  where  its  advantages 
are  not  understood,  and  work  is  being  done  on  other  machines, 
or  by  hand,  when  it  could  be  done  on  a  milling-machine  at  a 
great  saving  in  cost,  if  a  little  thought  were  given  to  the  proper 
cutters  and  equipment. 

The  knee-type  universal  milling-machine  will  do  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  other  machine  tool,  and  a  small  experi- 
mental shop  that  can  have  only  one  machine  will  be  best  equipped 
with  a  machine  of  this  class. 

MILLIXG-MACHINES  COMPABED   WITH   OTHER 

MACHINE-TOOLS. 

Any  work  that  can  be  done  on  the  face-plate  or  in  the  chock 
of  a  lathe  can  be  done  in  a  milling-machine  by  holding  an  ordi- 
nary lathe-tool  in  the  swivel-vise.  A  pair  of  bevel-gears,  for 
instance,  can  be  bored,  turned  on  the  angles,  teeth  cut^  and  the 
gears  finished  complete  without  over  having  been  near  a  lathe. 
A  steam-  or  gas-engine  cylinder  can  be  bored,  faced,  and  finished 
complete,  and  the  fly-wheel  bored  and  turned  in  the  same  ma- 
chine. 

What  a  trying  thing  it  is  to  see  a  machinist  work  up  a  num- 
ber of  parts  on  a  shai)er  or  planer  and  then  see  another  spend 
a  day  or  two  filing  and  fitting  to  make  them  go  together,  while  it 
takes  a  helper  five  minutes  to  mix  them  up  and  another  machin- 
ist a  long  time  to  sort  them  out  and  assemble  in  their  proper 
places. 

By  way  of  contrast,  a  boy  conld  have  made  them  absolutely 
interchangeable  in  the  milling-machine,  and  they  could  have 
been  drawn  at  random  from  the  stock-room  and  assembled  with- 
out filing,  fitting,  or  loss  of  time. 

Fonnerly  it  was  suppostHl  that  a  milling-machine  in  the  tool- 
room constituted  a  full  e(|uipment  in  this  line  of  machinery,  but 
lately  it  is  becoming  known  that  improvements  have  been  made 
greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the  spindle  and  feed,  as  well 
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adding  innamerable  conveniences,  such  as  all  automatic  feeds 
constructed  so  as  to  be  quickly  changed  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  impossible  for  any  two  to  engage  at 
once.  The  knee  being  box  section,  cast  without  hole  through 
the  top,  gives  the  work-table  sufficient  rigidity  to  enable  it  to 
carry  mnch  larger  work  without  chatter  than  would  be  possible 
with  the  old-style  construction,  and  make  many  manufacturing 
ojierations  not  only  possible,  but  economical. 

An  equipment  for  the  rapid  production  of  finished  work  on  a 
milling-machine  can  be  classified  under  three  heads. 

First :  Strong,  accurate  machine  with  ample  range  and  easy 
adjustments. 

Second:  Suitable  fixtures  for  holding  the  work  where  the 
pieces  are  large  or  complicated  so  that  they  cannot  be  held  in  a 
vise  or  easily  clamped  to  the  table — (it  takes  skill  to  lay  out  and 
block  up  work  on  any  machine).  A  suitable  fixture  makes  it 
X>ofi8ible  to  use  less  skilled  workmen. 

Third:  Well-designed  cutters,  and  a  good  cutter-grinder  to 
keep  them  sharp. 

THE  MILLmG-MACHINE  IX  THE  TOOL-ROOM. 

The  fate  of  many  a  manufacturing  concern  rests  with  its  tool- 
room, for  here  are  produced  the  jigs,  dies,  fixtures,  boring-tools, 
reamers,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  specialties  manufactured. 

Do  not  consider  it  a  necessary  evil  because  it  is  classed  as 
non-productive,  for  it  is  the  equipment  of  well -designed,  well- 
made  tools  that  enables  machine  tools,  standard  and  special,  to 
come  up  to  their  highest  efficiency,  and  place  the  factory  in  the 
fore-front. 

The  machine-tool  equipment  should  be  all  that  would  be  re- 

» 

quired  to  make  a  complete  high-class  small  machine-shop,  and 
the  tool-making  should  be  confined  to  it  as  far  as  possible  rather 
than  break  up  machines  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

MILLING  AN  ANGLE-PLATE. 

Here  the  universal  milUng-machine  is  at  home,  provided  it 
is  a  first-class  machine  and  equipped  with  vertical-spindle  and 
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rack-cutting  attachment.  A  machine  of  this  kind  will  have  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy,  convenience,  and  range,  and  will  be 
found  adapted  to  every  variety  of  tool-room  work.  A  long  auto- 
matic cross-range  on  a  miller  is  also  desirable,  as  it  makes  it  an 
excellent  tool  for  accurate  jig-boring.  Fig.  119  shows  an  angle- 
plate  used  on  the  face-plate  of  an  engine-lathe  for  accurately 
boring  a  complicated  piece  that  has  two  holes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  angle-plate  wiis  first  milled  on  the  edge  in 
order  to  provide  a  surface  that  would  set  square  on  the  work- 
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table.  The  hole  on  the  back  for  the  lathe-spindle  plug  was  first 
bored,  and  the  plate  shifted  to  the  position  shown.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  these  two  holes  will  be  exactly  the  same  height  from  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  work  when  placed  upon  it  will  be  in 
line  with  the  lathe-spindle.  If  the  piece  had  been  a  box-jig,  a 
long  boring-bar  would  have  been  uhcmI  and  the  outer  end  sup- 
ported in  the  overhanging  arm.  Usuiilly  it  is  better  to  make 
boring-bars  to  fit  in  the  taper  hole  in  the  spindle,  as  the  chuck 
takes  up  some  room.  The  chuck  method,  however,  is  very  con- 
venient, as  the  boring-tool  need  be  only  a  straight  piece. 
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CIKCULAR  JIG-MAKING   ON  THE  MILLER. 

It  often  happens  that  an  accurate  circnlar-jig  is  required  so 
that  the  tvo  pieces  drilled  Till  fit  witbont  matching  holes.  This 
can  be  quickly  done,  as  shown  in  Fig.  120.    Note  that  the  divid- 


ii^-head  has  cross-slot  and  side-ears 
ping  are  unnecessary,  and  the  la 
acctuacy. 


80  that  blocking  and  strap- 
rge   dividing- wheel  insnres 


VEBTICAL-SPDn>LB  MILLING-MACHINES. 

In  establishments  where  large  numbers  of  machines,  appli- 
ances, and  parts  of  standard  shape  are  produced,  the  chief  desire 
is  the  increasing  of  the  daily  output  without  increasiug  the  labor 
cost.  This  desire  can  only  be  gratified  satisfactorily  by  using 
machines  which  can  be  kept  constantly  producing  parts  of  the 
same  shape  and  size.  It  is  in  shops  of  this  class  that  the  vertical- 
spindle  milling -machine  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  all 
work  that  can  be  produced  economically  by  vertical  milling. 

As  much  time,  skill,  and  money  have  been  expended  in  the 
development  of  this  type  of  miller,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
throagh  its  tise  are  nomerous,  and  are  now  almost  nniversally 
recognized  where  economic  production  is  imperative.  The  util- 
ity of  vertical  millers  for  machining  surfaces  aud  parts,  once 
only  thought  possible  to  do  on  the  lathe  or  on  the  planer,  is 
ftteadily  progressing,  as  the  degree  of  precision  to  which  the 
machine  has  been  developed,  namely,  permanency  of  alignment 
of  the  spindle  with  the  platen,  makcH  the  production  of  accn- 
rate  and  intricate  parts  by  its 
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DOUBT  AS  TO  THE  UTILITY  OF  MILLING- 
MACHINES. 

To  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  the  utility  of  milliiig-mu- 
chines — plain,  universal,  vertical,  and  those  in  combination  with 
other  machines — for  modern  manufacturing,  tool-making,  and 
machine-jobbing,  a  trip  of  inspection  through  the  establishments 
devoted  to  their  production  would  convince  them;  sis  in  such 
shops  they  '*  practise  what  they  preach ''  and  have  adopted  their 
own  machines  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  production  of  parts  of 
machines  of  the  same  kind  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  the 
machines  being  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  machine  tools 

I 

on  all  jobs  pennissible.  Thus  in  those  shops  the  milling-ma- 
chine is  practically  self-producing,  and  stands  to-day  a  monu- 
ment to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  those  men  who  conceived  it 
and  developed  it  to  its  present  high  state  of  x>erfection. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Simple  Mming  Fixtures. 

SIX  DISTINCT  TYPES  OF  SIMPLE  MILLING 

FIXTUEES. 

Hating  in  preceding  chapters  described  various  types  of 
fixtures  and  tools  suited  for  machining  different  grades  of  dupli- 
cate work  by  drilling,  I  will  now  tnrn  my  attention  to  milling 
fixtures;  and  will  devote  this  chapter  to  those  adapted  for 
iiiiichining  the  simpler  grades  of  work  in  which  no  great  accu- 
nicy  is  required,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  interchangeability. 

In  the  construction  of  tools  and  fixtures  for  the  machining 
and  duplication  of  interchangeable  machine  parts  by  milling,  a 
number  of  obstacles  must  be  overcome  that  are  not  met  with  in 
the  fixtures  and  jigs  described  in  preceding  chaptei*s.  There  are 
also,  of  course,  a  number  of  practical  points  in  their  design  and 
construction  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  their  successful 
operation ;  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  operated  being 
totally  different  from  those  under  which  drilling -jigs  and  fixtures 
are  used.  It  does  not  require  as  high-grade  skill  to  construct 
fixtures  for  accurate  milling  as  for  accurate  drilling,  yet  the 
designing  of  these  fixtures  entails  considerably 
more  thought  and  practical  ability,  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

In  Figs.  121,  122,  and  123,  are  illustrated 
three  samples  of  work  milled  by  the  use  of  in- 
expensive fixtures  which  may  be  aptly  termed 
'*  emergency  fixtures. "   The  fixtures  are  shown 
in  124,  125,  and  126.     The  design  and  method  of  construction  are 
very  simple,  and  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustrations.     The  fixt- 
ure for  milling  the  square  channel  at  B  B,  Fig.  121,  is  shown  in 
9  129 
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Fig.  124.     It  consists  of  a  sqaare  plate  L,  of  |-inch  flat  machine- 
steel,  finished  all  over;  of  the  central  locating-stud  J  screwed 

tightly  into  the  centre  of  the  plate ;  of  the 
end  locating-pin  K^  and  of  the  two  dowel- 
pins  II  which  coincide  with  two  holes 
drilled  and  reamed  to  size  in  one  of  the 
steel  jaws  of  the  miller- vise.  The  channel 
L  is  nsed  as  a  guide  for  the  catter,  and  also 
as  a  gauge  for  the  depth  and  location  of 
the  cut  in  the  work.  This  fixture  is  located 
on  the  inside  of  the  viso-jaw  by  the  dowels 
J  7,  and  the  stud  J  is  entered  into  the  reamed 
hole  A  of  the  work,  and  one  side  of  the  rough- 
cast channel  B  set  against  the  locating-pin  K 
as  shown.  The  vise  is  then  closed  and  tight- 
ened against  the  work,  and  the  cutter  is  set 

to  enter  the  guide-channel  L  of  the  fixture,  so 
,  ff  .    y      that  it  will  just  touch  the  bottom  of  it.    One  end 

in  I  JSi  :J M  "  (^f  ijJj^  work  is  then  milled;  then  the  work  is 

reversed  on  the  fixture,  so  that  the  finished 
channel  will  locate  against  the  stop-pin  K^  and 
the  other  end  is  finished. 

The  other  two  fixtures  shown  in  Pigs.  125 
and  126  are  also  constructed  to  locate  on  the 
stationary  jaw  of  the  miller- 
vise.  That  shown  in  Fig.  125 
is  relatively  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that 
no  stop-pin  is  required — the  work.  Fig.  122, 
being  round  and  having  but  one  slot,  D, 
milled  in  the  position  shown.  The  hubs  of 
the  work  are  faced  and  the  hole  C  is  reamed 
to  size,  the  outside  being  finished  to  a  given 
diameter  in  the  lathe  before  milling.  Pig. 
126  shows  a  fixture  used  for  milling  the 
channel  in  the  face  of  Fig.  123.  The  two  sec- 
tions are  of  cast-iron.  The  largest  one,  Q,  has  a  raised  projec- 
tion at  one  end,  with  a  guide-channel  R  milled  central  with  the 
V  on  the  face.     8  8  are  the  two  vise  jaw-dowels,  and  T  the 
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sideway  locating-pin  for  the  work.  Both  these  fixtures  are 
oi)erated  in  the  same  maimer  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  124,  and 
are  adaptable  for  milling  a  large  variety  of  small  machine  parts 
that  are  not  required  in  large  quantities,  or  in  which  a  given 
limit  of  error  is  allowed,  thus  necessitating  the  utmost  economy 
in  the  expense  of  the  fixtures  for  their  duplication.  The  efficiency 
and  practical  value  of  these  three  fixtures  ai*e  at  once  apparent. 

FIXTURES  FOB  MILLmO  A   BEARmO  IN  A 

BRACKET. 


A  plan  and  a  side  view  of  a  simple  fixture  that  can  be 
adapted  for  odd-shaped  castings  are  illustrated  in   Fig.  127. 
This  fixture  is  used  for  milling  the  bearing  and  cap-surface  of 
the  bracket,    Figs.    128  and 
129,  to  the  shape  shown  at  Y 
and  ZZ  respectively,  the  bear- 
ing T  being  milled  to  an  ex- 
act half -circle  of  the  radius 
required,   so  as    to  conform 
with  its  duplicate  in  the  cap. 
This  is  afterward  fastened  to 
the  bracket  and  the  bearing 


So 
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reamed  to  the  finish  size.  The  fixture  consists  of  one  main  cast- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  angle-plate.  When  the  base  has  been  fin- 
ished, the  tongue  J  fitted  to  the  central  slot  of  the  miller-table. 
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aud  the  two  holes  drilled  for  the  fastcuing-bolte,  the  angle-plate 
is  Bet  ap  on  the  miller,  facing  the  spindle.  The  face  is  then 
milled,  ending  in  a  square  shoulder  at  the  locatiug-sorface  /. 
The  two  clamps  C  C  are  then  made,  and  holes  drilled  in  the 


jnii 


face  of  the  angle-plate  to  admit  their  bolts  J>  D.  Locating  set- 
screws  E  E  are  then  let  into  the  back  exteusion-lug  B  aud 
fastening- screws  G  O  let  into  the  front  lug,  as  in  plan  view.  Fig. 
127.  Both  views  of  the  fixtniivs  show  clearlj'  the  manner  of  lo- 
cating and  fiistening  the  work  on  the  fixture.  With  the  use  of 
this  fixture  one  can  rapidly  locate  and  fasten  the  work,  the 
clamping  arrangements  insuring  the  rigidity  of  the  work  when 
presented  to  the  cutter.  As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  projecting 
surface  Fat  the  top  of  the  front  estension-hig;  the  face  of  this 


lug  is  milled  square  with  the  face  of  the  fixture,  and  acts  as  a 
gauge-point  for  setting  the  "gang  "  mill  the  proper  distance  from 
the  locating-face  of  the  fixture.  Fixtures  of  this  design  should 
be  used  wherever  possible,  as  the  small  number  of  parts  and 
rapid  handling  commend  them. 

FIXTUBE  FOB  USE   IS   SQUARING   THE  ENDS  OF 
DUPLICATE   PIECES. 

Fig,  1.31  gives  two  views  of  a  milling-fixture  which  is  (to  the 
beat  of  my  knowledge)  new  in  design  and  has  possibilities  for  a 
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■wide  range  of  work  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig,  130.  This  work 
is  a  square -threaded  screw  with  duplicate  ends.  The  ends  were 
required  to  be  squared  so  as  to  be  exactly  in  line  with  each 
other,  as  shown  at  K  K.  The  fixtnre  is  made  to  accommodate 
six  screws  at  a  time,  and  is  made  in  two  sections,  Fig.  131. 
These  sections  are  of  cast-iron,  finished  and  squared  all  over, 
and  doweled  together  hy  pins  Q  Q,  one  at  either  end.  The  spac- 
ing, locating,  and  finishing  of  the  six  work-receivers,  two  of 
which  are  shown  with  the  work  NNin  position,  is  accomplished 
in  the  milling -machine  by  means  of  a  special  counter-gore.  This 
finiidieH  them  so  that  a  perfect  half-form  remains  in  each  section, 


with  the  shoulder  of  each  at  0  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  sections.  A  cut  is  then  taken  off  the  face  of  each 
section  so  that  the  work  may  be  clamped  securely.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  fixture  is  the  manner  of  locating  the 
work  withiu  it  so  that  the  second  operation  of  squaring  the  ends 
will  be  accomplished  with  ease  and  expedition.  This  is  done  by 
milling  a  slot  crosswise  through  the  bottom  of  the  sections  at  the 
side  of  each  receiver  to  accommodate  thelocating-plates  P  P  PP 
P  P  as  shown.  These  slots,  or  channels,  are  so  finished  by  the 
use  of  the  graduate-dials  on  the  table  feed-screw  of  the  universal 
miller  that  when  the  plates  Pare  driven  tightly  into  one  of  the 
sectioDB,  and  extending  into  the  other  (the  slots  in  which  must 
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be  Hlightly  enlarged  to  allow  of  their  euteriug  freely),  one  of  the 
squared  sides  of  the  end  of  the  work  milled  with  a  gang-cutter 
in  the  first  operation  will  rest  squarely  against  them.  When  in 
use  the  six  plates  Pare  first  removed  and  the  two  sides  of  one 
end  of  the  work  milled  with  a  gang-cutter.  When  all  have  been 
tnnited  in  this  manner  the  six  locating- plates  Pare  again  inserted 
in  their  channels  and  the  ends  finished;  requiring  three  opera- 
tions, as  follows:  First,  enter  the  ends  of  the  screws  that  have 
been  milled,  so  that  one  of  the  sides  rests  squarely  against  the 
locating-plate ;  then  mill  two  sides  of  the  other  end  at  right 
angles  with  those  milled  on  the  first  end.     Now,  by  reversing  the 


rtu.  ixs. 

screws,  the  remaining  two  sides  of  the  first  end  can  be  finished 
s(|uare  with  the  other  two.  This  operation  is  repesited  and  the 
ends  again  reversed,  thereby^finishing  l>oth  ends  square  and  ex- 
act I  v  in  line  with  eai'h  other.  The  iL^e  of  thin  fixture  enables 
duplicate  {Kirts  of  the  work  to  be  finished  exactly  alike,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  S4iuuring  of  the  ends,  which  Lh  usually  a  slow 
and  diflicult  job,  is  thus  aocomplisliiHl  with  Ciise  and  rapidity. 

FIXTIKF^^    Fl>K    ISK    IN    SLOTTING    AND    DOVB- 

TAILING  SMALL   PIECES. 

TwoexampU^s  of  a  stnnewhat  dilTerent  type  of  milling  fixture 
an*  ilhistnittnl  iu  Fiirs.  VXX  and  i:U.  These  fixtures  are  used  for 
millinj;  the  r.istinj:  siiown  iu  two  views  in  Fig.  1H2,  and  embody 
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in  their  design  and  cooBtraction  a  number  of  practical  points 
which  are  suggestive. 

That  shotru  in  the  two  views  of  Fig.  133  is  nsed  to  mill  the 
square  channel  at  E  and  the  slot  D,  Fig.  132.  The  drawiDgs 
clearly  show  the  method  of  construction.  The  work  is  located 
centrally  on  the  stud  K,  and  sidewiae  against  the  stop-pin  N,  the 
clamp  P  holding  it  tightly  and  securely  against  the  face  of  the 
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angle-plate  J.  The  guide-channels  M  M  M  M  are  for  the  large 
cutters,  and  Iii^Z  i  f or  the  slotting-cutters.  The  angle-plate,  or 
fixttire  proper,  is  well  ribbed  at  the  back,  as  shown  at  Q  Q  Q, 
and  is  located  true  on  the  miller-table  by  a  "feather"  in  the 
channel  cut  in  the  bottom.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
set  of  gang-mills  this  fixture  is  a  very  rapid  and  accurate  pro- 
ducer. The  guide-channels  in  the  fixture  enable  one  to  set  the 
cutters  to  take  the  proper  depth  of  cut  and  to  locate  them  cen 
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tral  with  the  hole  H  in  the  work,  Fig,  132.  When  in  operation 
the  cut  is  against  the  fixture,  thereby  holding  the  work  rigidly 
against  its  face. 

Fig.  134  shows  two  views  of  a  fixtare  which,  although  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  construct,  has  mnch  to  coumiend  it. 
It  is  used  for  milling  the  dovetail  in  the  end  of  the  casting 
shown  in  Fig.  132,  aud  will  accommodate  six  castings  at  a  time. 
It  consiste  of  the  two  end  angle-brackets  JB  B,  the  central  locat- 
ing- and  clamping-arbor  C,  and  the  locatiug-biir  0.     The  eud- 


bracketH  B  B  are  first  bored  out<  and  the  halts  factti,  and  then 
thi-y  are  placed  on  an  arlwr  and  the  biLse  of  cjich  is  milled  with 
the  tongues  E  E  in  line  with  each  other.  A  wiaare  hole  is  now 
let  into  the  fiiee  of  ciioh  bracket  at  F  as  kIiowii,  and  finished  to 
aiKc  aud  in  line  by  (-hini[>ing  Ixith  bnu'kots  togt'ther  and  forcing 
a  broach  thnnigh  the  iintinislii-«l  liolrs.  The  lociiting-liar  G  is  of 
square  tool  nU-\A,  finislx-d  all  ovt-r  for  its  entire  length,  to  fit 
nicely  within  the  hol<'«  in  the  fjMV  of  the  bnu-kett*.  The  width 
of  the  bar  is  made  to  fit  the  N|[ian-  channel  E,  Fig.  132,  previ- 
ously milled  in  the  castings  or  work.     When  the  fixture  is  in  nse 
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the  bracket  J^  at  the  right  is  clamped  securely  on  the  miller- 
table,  and  the  one  at  the  left  slipped  off  the  arbor  O.  The  six 
castings  J  are  then  slipped  onto  the  arbor  with  the  square  milled 
channel  of  each  down,  so  that  the  locating-bar  G  rests  within 
them.  The  left  bracket  is  then  slipped  on  and  the  nnt  K  tight- 
ened slightly.  By  tightening  the  screws  in  the  ends  J  of  the 
casting,  the  channels  are  clamped  to  the  locating-bar  G.     Nut  H 


PLAN  view 


SIDE  VIEW 
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is  then  tightened  secnrely  and  the  bracket  firmly  clamped  to  the 
table:  By  the  use  of  the  vertical  attachment  and  of  an  anguhir 
cutter,  the  six  castings  are  milled  and  finished  to  the  shape 
shown  at  F,  Fig."  132,  and  at  K,  Fig.  134. 

The  points  to  be  considered  when  designing  fixtures  for  mill- 
ing in  one  ox>eration  a  number  of  small  parts  of  the  type  here 
shown  are  as  follows:  First,  the  numl>er  which  can  be  handled 
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to  the  best  advantage;  second,  the  inaQner  of  presenting  the 
work  to  the  cattere,  and,  lastly,  the  most  espeditioas  and  relia- 
ble means  for  locating  and  holding  the  work  rigidly  while  being 
milled. 

FIXTURE  FOE  USE  IN  GANG-MILUNG. 

A  type  of  fixture  used  extensively  for  gang-milling,  where 
wide  surfaces  or  a  number  of  depressions  are  to  be  milled  iu  the 
face  of  castings  that  have  not  been  previously  machined,  is  shown 


in  Figa.  135  and  136.  Although  of  the  simplest  constmction,  it 
represents  a  osefnl  type  of  milling  fixture  for  tbo  milling  of  a 
large  variety  of  work  that  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  machine  rap- 
idly by  any  other  means.     This  fixture  is  ti»<ed  for  the  milling  of 
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the  type  of  casting  shown  at  H,  Fig.  137,  which  consists  of  fonr 
channels  11 11 H  M  in  the  face,  and  of  the  square  channel  /  in 
one  cud;  requiring  two  separate  operations;  both  being  aroom- 
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ptifihed  on  the  one  fixture.  Fig.  135  shows  a  secliou  of  the 
plan  and  side  view,  and  also  an  end  view  of  this  fixture  which 
liandled  eight  castings  at  once.  It  consists  of  one  large  casting  M 
having  two  half-round  depressions  running  down  its  entire 
length  as  clearance  for  the  projectiona  on  the  back  of  the  work. 
The  lop  is  planed  true  with  the  base  as  a  squaring  surface  for 
the  work,  and  ends  in  a  square  shoulder  at  Jf  for  the  work  to 
locate  against.  The  work  is  held  in  position  by  clamps  at  S  B 
so  placed  as  to  clamp  two  castings,  as  shown  at  P  P.  The  holes 
for  the  bolts  are  counterbored  at  the  back  to  allow  the  heads  to 
clear  the  miller-table,  as  at  2"  2*  in  the  side  view.  Fig.  135.  The 
work  is  fastened  as  shown,  and  the  square  channel  in  the  end  is 
milled.  When  all  the  castings  have  gone  throogh  this  operation, 
the  four  channels  are  finislied  by  relocating  and  fastening  the 
work  to  the  fixture  and  setting  a  gang  of  mills.  The  cross-slide 
of  the  raJUer-table  is  then  clamped,  the  depth  of  the  cut  set,  and 
the  castings  finished. 

FIXTUEE  USED   IN  FACE-MILUNG. 

Another  type  of  simple  milling-fixture  is  shown  in  the  two 
views  of  Fig.  138.     Although  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in 


Fig.  135  it  is  used  for  a  distinctly  difTerent  class  of  milling; 
that  is,  face-milling.     The  sketch  shows  it  being  used  for  ends  V 
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Fof  cikstings  like  Fig.  139.  This  casting  is  first  set  np  on  the 
planer  and  the  dovetailed  slide-surfaces  U  U  are  planed  to 
gauge.  The  fixture  is  constructed  to  handle  two  castings  at 
once,  they  lx>ing  located  sidewise  by  forcing  the  side  of  one  of 
the  dovetailed  surfaces  Z  against  the  angular-faced  locating-lugs 
X  X  X  X  as  shown,  and  endwise  against  the  squared  and 
faced  projections  y  y  at  the  back.  The  castings  are  held  in  po- 
sition by  two  clamps  each,  as  st  C  C  C  C,  and  the  heads  of  the 
bolts  are  let  into  the  base,  as  at  ^  ^  in  the  side  view.  The  ends 
of  the  castings  are  faced  by  a  large  cutter-holder,  with  self-hard- 
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ening  steel  cutters  set  into  the  rim,  so  that  a  roughing  and  finish- 
ing cut  can  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  When  one  end  of  the 
csisting  has  been  faced,  they  are  reversed,  reloi-aited,  and  the 
other  ends  are  faced. 

When  the  large  variety  of  machine  parts,  both  small  and 
large,  which  can  be  machined  in  exact  duplication  of  each  other 
by  the  use  of  just  such  simple  and  inexi)ensive  fixtures  as  are 
here  shown  is  considennl,  it  is  surprising  that  these  methods  of 
manufacture  had  not  In^en  adopti^d  more  extensively.  By  this 
we  mean  in  the  snmllshop;  for  in  the  large  shops,  unless  the 
ma<'hines  or  appliances  are  nmnufactured  nnder  patents,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  manufiicture  by  the  interchangeable  sys- 
tem in  order  to  meet  competition. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Milling-FiztureB  for  Accurate  Work. 

FACTOKS    IN    THE    SUCCESSFUL  USE  OF  ACCUEATB 

MTLLmO-FIXTUEES. 

We  are  now  about  to  take  up  a  class  of  milling-fixtares  of  a 
different  type  from  those  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in 
that  they  are  more  intricate  and  are  also  capable  of  producing 
more  accurate  results.  When  designing  these  tools  there  are 
three  qaestions  to  be  considered :  First,  are  the  parts  which  are 
to  be  machined  required  in  large  quantities  t  Second,  must  they 
be  finished  very  accurately,  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  t  Lastly, 
can  the  parts  be  handled  and  finished  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  milling-machine t 

The  first  two  questions  can  be  answered  in  very  short  order. 
But  in  deciding  the  answer  to  the  last  one,  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  designer,  who  is  often  the  constructor  as  well,  are  put 
to  the  test.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  milling-machine  is  most 
suitable  for  the  work,  the  following  points  must  then  be  consid- 
ered after  the  shape  and  type  of  fixture  have  been  determined: 
The  surface  by  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  located ;  the  devices 
for  fastening  the  work,  and  the  most  practical  way  of  presenting 
the  surface  to  be  machined  to  the  cutter  or  cutters,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

As  types  of  the  most  reliable  clajss  of  milling-machine  fixtures 
for  duplicating  small  and  medium  machine  parts,  there  are  here 
shown  five  examples  which  are  well  designed  for  the  particular 
pieces  of  work  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  devices  also 
are  suggestive,  in  that  many  of  their  features  can  be  so  modified 
as  to  be  applicable  to  work  of  other  kinds.  Methods  for  con- 
structing the  fixtures  will  be  described — explaining  how  they 
can  be  produced  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  at  mod- 
erate exi>ense. 
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FIXTURE   FOR  THE  FIRST   PIECE  OF   WORK. 

The  fixture  shown  io  three  views  of  Fig.  140  is  used  for  fac- 
ing the  flat  surface  of  the  work,  Fig.  141.  The  fiiiishiug  of  the 
ends  of  the  piece  is  accomplished  in  the  Intlie,  the  parts  e  e,  d  d, 
and  the  threaded  portions  l>cing  interchangeable.  The  fixture, 
Fig.  140,  for  facing  the  flat  surface  F  true  with  tlie  turned  por- 
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tions  of  the  work,  is  of  few  jtarts,  and  holds  the  work  rigidly. 
As  the  mcttiod  of  constrnclion  is  not  very  intricate,  and  can 
be  Duderstood  from  the  illustrations,  a  slight  description  will 
suffice. 

The  fixture  proper  consists  of  the  I)ody  castings  0,  the  Hland- 
ards  Jr  between  which  the  work  is  located,  the  biwk  pn»jection 
J  for  the  fastening-  aud  locatin;;-sci'cws  X  X  and  0  O  rcKi^pc- 
tively,  and  the  two  clam  ping- 1  ids  J  J.  The  lid  clam  ping -screws 
Z  Lare  fastened  in  the  slot  iu  tlieslandanls,  iis  shown  in  the  face 
view,  by  means  of  Btiib  steel  piti.H,  so  that  they  may  l>e  fiistened 
and  released  as  rapidly  as  po.'v'iihlc.  The  liils  J  J  are  hinged  as 
Bhown  at  K  K.  The  loading-screws  arc  of  tool  stt^-l  and  are  re- 
duced at  the  ends  as  sliowu  ul  P,  in  the  end  view,  and  hardened 
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and  equipped  vith  jam-nnts.  Tlie  tongne  T  is  let  ioto  a  slot  in 
the  body  casting  6  so  as  to  be  perfectly  in  line  with  the  tamed 
portion  of  the  work  when  within  the  fixtnie. 

The  boring  of  the  standards  and  lids  to  size,  and  the  facing 
of  the  surfaces  M  M  ea  that  the   work  will  fit  between  them 


soogly,  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  The  base  is 
first  planed  and  the  body  casting  strapped  to  an  angle-plate  on 
the  drill-press  table.  A  boring-bar  Is  then  used  with  the  end 
ranning  in  the  bushing  in  the  table,  and  the  holes  are  bored  and 
the  shoulders  faced.  The  two  screws  N  N  for  forcing  the  work 
^;ainstthe  two  locating-screws  O  O  have  knurled  heads  with  a 
spanner  hole  as  shown,  are  threaded  to  screw  freely  in  the 
tapped  holes,  and  are  also  equipped  with  jam-nnts. 

When  using  this  fixture  it  is  clamped  on  the  miller-tabte  with 
the  tongue  Tin  the  slot  nearest  the  spindle.     The  two  lids  J  J 


are  then  thrown  back  and  the  work  located  as  shown,  first  tight- 
ening the  lids,  and  then  forcing  the  work  against  the  two  locat- 
ing screws  0  0  by  means  of  the  knurled  head-screw  NN,  and 
fastening  the  nuts  to  keep  them  tightly  against  the  work.  The 
cr«6s-feed  of  the  miller-table  is  then  clamped  so  that  tbe  cutter 
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vill  remoYe  Uie  amouut  of  stock  required ;  aud  the  face  is  milled, 
using  a  large  face-cutter,  niiiuing  it  so  that  the  cut  will  be  dowu- 
ward,  thereby  takiiig  the  strain  off  the  fasteuiug-screws  ^i^Tand 
keeping  Ihc  work  against  the  locating-screws  0  0.  The  facing 
of  work  of  this  class  in  fixtures  of  the  type  shown  csan  be  accom- 
plished to  a  greater  d^rce  of  interchangeability  and  in  less  time 
than  by  any  other  means  known  to  the  author. 

FIXTURE  FOE   USE  IN  MILLING  THE  SECOND   PIECE. 

In  Figs.  142  and  143  we  have  a  milling  fixture  of  a  more  jn> 
tricate  type,  and  one  which  for  rapid  locating,  fastening,  and 
releasing  of  the  work  when  fiuLsbed,  would  be  hard  to  beat,  as 
one  turn  of  the  screw  fastens  or  releases,  as  required. 
This  fixture  is  constructed  for  the  accommodation 
Jl^  of  two  pieces  at  a  time,  and  could,  if  required,  be 
constructed  for  twelve  on  the  same  i)riuciple.  The 
fiTture  was  designed  for  milling  work  of  the  shape 
shown  m  Fig.  144.  Ttie  piece  was  of  machine  steel 
and  was  finished,  all  but  the  milling,  in  tlio  tnrret- 
iH.  lathe  and  was  used  an  a  part  of  an  electric  cloth- 
cutting  machine  which  was  being  manufactured  in  large  nnmhers. 
The  milling  consists  of  a  slot  through  the  stem  at  a  aud  a  dat  at 
either  side  of  the  largest  circular  portion,  as  shown  at  h  b. 

The  fixture  consists  of  two  castings,  P  and  E,  and  spring- 
chuck  devices,  of  which//  are  loolsteel  pieces  screwing  into 
the  casting  E  and  carrying  the  springjaws  K.  These  jaws  are 
forced  out  against  the  work  by  the  expanders  L  L,  which  screw 
into  threaded  holes  In  / 1.  The  one  i>oiut  in  the  construction  of 
this  fixture  most  worthy  of  a  detailed  description  is  the  manuer 
of  finishing  the  locating -depressions  F  F  in  the  part  E.  This 
part  is  of  east-iron,  with  a  projecting  lug  at  M  which  is  msed 
when  finished  as  a  gauge  for  setting  the  three  cutters  which  mill 
the  work.  This  cast-iron  block  is  first  planed  on  all  sides,  and 
one  side  N  finished  dovetail,  to  fit  tightly  into  the  dovetailed 
channel  milled  in  the  body  casting  P.  This  channel,  by  the 
way,  was  milled  on  the  front  of  the  casting  and  faced,  after  the 
base  had  Ijeen  finished  and  the  groove  for  the  tongue  was  milled, 
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on  the  machine  on  which  the  fixture  was  to  be  used,  to  guard 
against  inaccuracy. 

The  block  E  was  driven  into  this  channel  and  fastened  by 
two  screws,  shown  at  R,  The  position  of  the  centres  for  the  lo- 
eating-depressions  F  F  F  F  were  then  located  so  as  to  be  dead 
in  line  with  each  other  by  the  ^'button''  method  described  in 
a  previous  chapter.  The  depressions  wei-e  finished  and  holes 
bored  and  threaded  at  the  back  by  strapping  the  block  E  on  the 
lathe  face-plate,  truing  the  '^buttons, "boring  the  holes,  finishing 
the  formed  depression  to  exactly  the  shape  and  depth  by  means 
of  a  forming-tool,  and  then  reversing  the  work  and  enlarging  and 
finishing  the  holes  at  the  back,  as  shown. 

When  the  fixture  is  in  use,  the  work  is  held  down  on  the  lo- 
eating-face  F  F  by  hand,  and  the  expander  given  a  turn  by  the 
handle  J.  This  causes  the  spring-chuck  K  to  grip  the  work  and 
draw  it  down  on  the  locating-face.  The  cutters  are  then  set  by 
the  gauge  M  and  the  work  milled. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIXTURE  FOR  THE  THIRD   PIECE. 

In  Pig.  146  there  are  two  views  of  a  piece  which  is  an  ideal 
job  for  the  milling-machine.  It  is  a  cast-iron  spindle-bracket, 
and  the  milling  oi)eration  consisted  of  facing  the  fronts  and 
backs  of  the  two  bosses,  and  finish- 
ing the  projecting  rib  H  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  centre  of  hole 
Q  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
hole  K.  Before  milling,  the  hole 
Q  is  bored  and  one  side  of  the  hub 
face<l  in  the  turret-lathe.  The  op- 
posite side  is  then  faced  and  the 
two  holes  drilled  through  g  g  and 
one  through  A*.  The  side  j  is  faced  in  a  special  jig  and  all 
points  machined  are  interchangeable. 

The  milling  fixture  shown  in  Figs.  146-147  is  designed  to 

bold  two  pieces  of  work  at  once,  and  can  be  constructed  for  the 

accommodation  of  a  dozen,  if  desired.     One  casting,  A,  is  all  that 

18  required  for  this  fixture,  and  is  in  the  shai)e  of  an  angle-plate 
10 
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Titfa  projecting  bosses  at  the  front  and  back  at  £  £  as  snrfacing- 
points  for  the  vork,  and  four  projecting  li^  on  the  face,  of 
which  EE  are  for  the  locating-pointa  and  D  D  for  the  fasten- 
ing sciews.     For  clamping  the  work  in  position  a  devioe  is  used 


which  allows  the  work  to  be  fastened  or  removed  with  the  great- 
est  rapidity.  It  is  shown  clearly  in  the  sectional  view  of  the 
fixture,  and  consists  of  a  stud  Jlf  of  tool  steel,  which  is  turned  to 
fit  nicely  the  hole  /  in  the  work  and  L  in  the  fixtui«.     It  is  of 


the  flame  diameter  for  itH  entire  len]!:thaDd  in  threaded  at  the  end 
P  for  the  nnt  S  and  nnliKM-d  iik  shown  in  JV'to  admit  the  clamp- 
ing-washer Q.  Thin  wiixtiiT  in  (if  tixil  stwl  and  im  knurled  on  the 
outside  so  It  can  be  eiutily  removed,  and  has  a  section  cat  out  as 
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ahown,  for  slipping  it  into  the  reduced  channel  N  of  the  Btud  M. 
The  locating-faces  of  the  lugs  E  E  are  faced  at  right  angles  with 
the  stud  N,  so  that  when  the  faced  portion  J  of  the  work  is 
forced  against  the  locating-face  it  will  rest  x>6rfectly  flat  and 
bear  all  over.  The  fastening-screws  U  U  are  reduced  at  the 
ends  W  W,  ending  in  a  square  for  the  washers  V  V.  The  head 
of  the  clamping-stud  M  is  milled  with  a  flat  on  two  sides  for  a 
wrench. 

When  in  use,  the  fixture  is  clamped  to  the  miller-table  with 
the  tongue  C  in  the  central  slot.  The  nuts  P  of  the  clamping- 
studs  are  then  loosened,  the  work  slipped  on  as  shown,  the 
clamping-washer  Q  Q  located,  and  the  nuts  P  tightened  by  using 
wrenches  on  them  and  on  the  end  O  O  of  the  studs.  The  work 
is  then  forced  against  the  locating-lugs  E  E  hy  the  set-screws 
U  U  and  milled,  as  shown,  by  setting  a  pair  of  straddle-mills 
for  the  proper  depth  of  cut  and  clamping  the  cross- feed  of  the 
miller-table.  To  remove  the  work  all  that  is  required  is  to  loosen 
the  set-screw  U  17  and  the  nuts  P,  slip  off  the  washers  Q  Q,  and 
remove  the  work.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  fixture  can  be 
operated  and  the  perfect  interchangeability  of  the  work  pro- 
duced is  surprising.  The  device  shown  for  clamping  the  work 
is  far  superior  to  the  usual  methods  adopted. 

INDEXTNTG  MILLING  FIXTUEES  FOR  LAST  TWO 

PIECES. 

As  tliere  are  a  large  variety  of  circular-shaped  machine  parts 
to  be  milled  at  different  points  regularly  spaced,  I  show  in  the 
last  two  illustrations  two  types  of  indexing  milling  fixtures  in 
which  simple  means  are  used  for  the  attainment  of  the  results 
indicated  in  the  sketches  of  pieces  shown  in  Figs.  148  and  149. 
The  first  of  the  two  fixtures,  the  one  shown  in  two  views  in  Fig. 
150,  is  used  for  milling  the  six  equally  spaced  channels  M  in  the 
disk,  Fig.  148.  The  castings  for  these  parts  are  finished  all  over 
in  the  turret-lathe  to  the  shape  shown,  and  are  then  milled  two 
at  a  time  on  the  fixture.  Fig.  150.  The  illustrations  show  a  plan 
and  cross-section  view  respectively ;  as  the  design  and  method 
of  construction  can  be  understood  from  them,  very  little  descrip- 
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tiou  is  neceeaary.  A  i»  the  fixture  proper,  the  vork  being 
located  centrally  on  tbe  BtadB  E  E,  which  are  let  into  the  base 
and  located  for  height  ou  the  faced  surfaces  C  C  as  shown  in  tbe 
cross-section.  The  holes  in  which  the  studs  E  E  are  located  are 
bored  sufficiently  lai^  to  give  cleanwce  for  the  hubs  of  the 


work,  as  shown  at  D.  The  high  projecting  lugs  B  B  B  B  are 
surfaced  so  as  to  allow  the  clamps  N  N  N  N,  two  to  each  part, 
to  clamp  the  work  securely.  The  indexing  device  is  shown  in 
the  plan  view  and  is  self-explanatory.     The  projecting  lug  at  the 


right  end  of  the  work  has  a  slot  milled  through  it  in  a  central 
line  with  the  central  locating-studs  E  E  and  to  the  depth  re- 
quired, thus  serving  as  a  gauge  for  the  depth  of  cut. 

When  in  use  the  work  is  located  and  fastened  as  shown,  only 
that  the  indexing-pins  are   out.      A  cut  is  then  taken  dovu 
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through  both  parts,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  to  X  X  The  table 
is  then  ran  back,  the  clamps  slacked,  and  the  work  moved  until 
the  index-pins  -ET-fl' enter  the  channels  just  milled.  Tightening 
the  screw  J  of  each  to  hold  it  securely,  the  cutter  is  run  through 
again  and  the  ox)eration  repeated.  The  work  is  then  removed 
by  loosening  the  clamp-bolts  O  and  sliding  the  clamp  back; 
provision  being  made  for  this  by  slotting  the  bolt-holes  of  the 
clamps,  as  shown  at  Q  Q  in  the  cross-section.  By  changing  the 
location  of  the  indexing  device,  work  may  be  milled  with  any 
number  of  slots  or  grooves ;  in  fact,  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  work  for  which  fixtures  of  thLs  design  can  be  adopted 
with  the  best  results. 

Fig.  151  shows  two  views  of  a  fixtui*e,  the  use  of  which  dem- 
onstrates how  work  usually  produced  in  jigs  on  the  drill-press 
may  be  machined  in  a  better  manner  by  the  use  of  simple  fixt- 
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ures  on  the  milling-machine.  The  fixture  is  used  for  counter- 
boring  and  facing  the  six  bosses  of  the  spindle-disk  casting 
shown  in  two  views  in  Fig.  149.  The  points  previously  ma- 
chined are  the  hole  C,  the  six  holes  marked  P,  and  the  two  hubs, 
all  being  finished  to  interchange.  The  fixture  consists  of  the 
angle-plate  A,  which  has  a  projecting  hub  on  either  side  at  D 
and  B,  and  the  central  locating-stud  and  the  indexing-pin  O. 
After  the  angle-plate  is  planed  on  the  bottom  it  is  fastened  to 
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the  lathe  faoe-plate,  and  the  hub  D  faced.  A  hole  is  then  bored 
Htraight  through  the  centre  of  the  hubs  and  reamed  to  size,  and 
counterbored  to  the  diameter  and  depth  shown  in  the  sectional 
view,  for  clearance  for  the  hub  of  the  work.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  planer,  where  the  hub  B  is  faced  and  the  channel 
let  in  for  the  tongue.     The  central  I(K*ating-Ktud  is  then  finished 
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so  as  to  shoulder  at  H,  and  reduced  and  threaded  at  the  back 
end  for  the  washer  K  and  the  jam-nuts  X  2/,  so  as  to  revolve 
f  itH»ly  without  pluy  within  the  fixture.  The  device  is  now  drilled 
for  the  two  hardened  stcH'l  bushings,  one  at  R  for  the  index-pin 
O  and  one  diametrically  opposite  at  R,  To  properly  locate  these 
bushings,  the  work  is  foHtened  on  the  ceutnil  stud  I  and  the 
hole  for  the  index-pin  bushing  li  is  finished,  first  by  drilling 
through  one  of  the  holes  P  in  the  work,  which  is  then  removed 
and  the  hole  counterbored  to  admit  the  bushing  i?,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  hole  through  the  bushing  is  lapped  to 
exactly  the  same  diunietrr  as  the  six  reame<l  holes  P  in  the  work. 
The  index-pin  O  is  then  nuuie  of  tiK>ls  teel — the  head  being 
knurled  lus  shown  -then  hanleniHl  and  ground  to  fit  snugly 
within  the  reamed  holes  P  in  the  work  and  the  bushing  R  in 
the  tixtun\  lu'ing  loeated  by  entering  index-pin  O  through 
one  of  the  hoK\s  /»jind  into  the  busliing  R\  the  hole  for  bush- 
ing 4%^  is  thiisluHl.  und  the  bushing  entennl  in  the  s;uue  manner  as 
the  other. 

To  oiH^nite  the  tixtun*  the  work  is  f:istened  jis  shown,  and  the 
iHmnterlH>n*  hn^it^nl  in  a  taiH»r  sKvxe  in  the  miller-spindle. 
The  longitUiluuil  and  en»s  ft^nN  of  the  table  are  then  manipu- 
lattnl  until  the  huul  or  support inj:  stud  of  the  counterbore, 
Fj^,  I5l\  is  \\\  hue  ^\X\\  and  oan  Ik*  eutonnl  into  the  bushing  A 
The  ^oik  IN  ihou  tVd  ,u.nnNt  tlie  enitor  \\\\\\\  tlu*  r^'ipiired  amount 
of  stock  ban  Uvu  ixuuomhI  and  the  i:niduatiHl  dial  on  the 
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feed  screw  set  at  0.  The  table  is  then  moved  back,  index-piu 
O  removed,  and  the  work  revolved  one  space  or  until  the  next 
hole  P  is  in  line  with  the  bnshiug  R,  The  index -pin  is  then  re- 
entered and  the  operation  of  coanterboring  and  facing  repeated, 
and  so  on  until  all  six  of  the  bosses  have  been  machined  in  repe- 
tition. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Miscellaneous  Milling  Fixtures,   and  Special  Tools 

for  Similar  Work. 


A  MILLING  FIXTURE  FOK  DRILL-PRESS  TABLES. 

In  the  machining  of  tables  for  three-  and  four-spindle  sensi- 
tive drill-presses,  one  fixture  is  worthy  of  interest,  as  it  is  both 
simple  and  effective  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  desired. 
It  is  also  suggestive  for  other  work.  The  fixture  is  used  for  mill- 
ing the  dovetail  in  the  table  to  fit  the  slide-surface  of  the  base 
or  lower  column,  and  is  shown  in  two  views  in  Figs.  153-154. 
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It  is  used,  as  shown,  in  the  vertical  milling-msichine.  The  table- 
surfaces  of  the  castings  wei-e  first  planed  up,  lifter  which  they 
were  ready  to  be  milled.  The  fixture  consist e<l  of  one  casting 
.Vin  the  shape  of  an  angle- plate.  This  existing  wtis  first  planed 
on  the  bottom  and  the  tongues  O  O  fitted  to  the  slot  in  the 
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miller-table.  A  cut  was  then  taken  off  the  face,  getting  it  as 
tme  and  smooth  as  possible,  as  the  face  of  the  table  located 
against  this  surface.  The  two  gauge-pieces  ^Q  and  R,  respec- 
tively, were  worked  out  and  fastened  to  the  angle-plate  with 
dowel-pins  and  screws,  so  they  would  serve  as  locatiug-points  for 
the  edges  and  face  of  the  table.  Three  holes  P  P  P  were 
drilled  in  the  base  of  the  angle-plate,  as  shown,  for  the  bolts 
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used  in  fastening  it  to  the  milling-machine  table.  Holes  were 
also  drilled  and  tapped  in  the  face  for  the  stmp-screws  T  T  T 
Three  straps  were  then  made  of  machine  steel  and  bent  at  right 
angles  at  one  end,  finishing  them  so  as  to  be  in  the  position 
shown  when  clamping  the  table. 

The  fixture  was  then  set  up  and  clamped  to  the  miller-table, 
£us  in  the  position  shown  in  the  top  view,  and  a  table  ready  to  be 
milled  stripi)ed  to  it  as  shown,  resting  and  being  located  on  the 
top  pieces  Q  and  R  resi)ectively.  A  screw-jack  was  then  used 
to  brace  the  extension  part  of  the  table  at  TF,  thereby  taking  up 
the  downward  strain  on  the  table  while  the  dovetail  was  being 
milled.  The  milling  was  then  finished  in  two  cuts,  as  shown  at 
N  in  the  upper  view,  milling  it  to  fit  the  limit-gauge  shown  at 
the  bottom. 

The  use  of  this  fixture  gives  a  practical  illustration  of  one  of 
the  various  kinds  of  work  for  which  the  vertical  milling-ma- 
chine is  adaptable,  as  the  operation  shown  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  quarter  the  time  which  it  would  take  to  do  on  the  planer. 
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or  on  the  regular  milliug-machine — where,  in  milling  the  dove- 
tail, the  table  would  be  strapped  to  the  miller-table,  which  would 
have  to  be  raised  and  lowered  by  hand  while  milling,  which  is 
both  hard  on  the  operator  and  on  the  machine  as  well ;  as  will  be 
at  once  understood. 

JIG  FOR  MILLING  DRILL-PRESS  SPINDLE-HEADS. 


The  jigs  described  and  shown  in  the  following  were  used  for 
milling  and  boring  drill-press  spindle-heads  manufactured  by 
the  interchangeable  system,  and  are  both  reliable  and  cheap  in 
design  and  construction. 

The  spindle-head  is  shown  in  two  views  in  Fig.  155,  and  a 
slight  description  will  tend  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of 

the  requirements  and  construction 
of  the  jigs.  The  operations  on  the 
head  consisted  of,  first,  the  milling 
of  the  dovetailed  A  to  fit  the  column 
of  the  drill-press;  then  the  cutting 
out  of  the  two  lugs  R,  thereby  al- 
lowing sufficient  spring  in  the  spin- 
dle-head to  tighten  it  to  the  column.  The  hole  is  then  drilleil  at 
C  for  the  clamping- lever.  After  this  is  done,  the  hole  D  is  bored 
and  finished.  This  hole  must  be  accurately  located,  as  the  pin- 
ion, when  inserted,  must  mesh  accurately  with  the  nick  on  the 
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spindle,  and  in  order  for  the  heads  to  interchange  the  jigs  must 
be  accurately  const mcti'd.  When  existing  the  heads,  the  holes 
for  the  spindle  and  pinion  are  cored  sufficiently  small  to  allow 
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of  the  holes  being  finished  to  size,  in  case  of  a  slight  variation  in 

the  location  of  the  holes  when  cored  in  the  casting. 

The  jig  nsed  for  nulling  the  dovetail  A  in  the  head  is  shown 

in  three  views  in  Figs.  156  and  157  respectively,  and  is  very 

simple  in  both  design  and  construction.     It  consists  of,  first,  a 

large  flat  casting  Ey  for  which  a  pattern  of  the  size  and  shape 

shown  was  first  made,  and  stock  left 

sufficient  at  all  locating-points  to  al-  ^^  ^HJ 

low  of  finishing.     After  a  casting  was 

secured,  it  was  first  set  up  on  the 

planer  and  the  back  planed  and  the 

^  no.  vsi. 

tongues  G  G  fitted  to  the  central  slot 

of  the  table  of  the  large  milling-machine.  It  was  then 
placed  on  the  table  of  this  milUng-machine,  and  clamped 
to  the  table  at  each  end,  H  H,  By  viewing  the  cross-section 
shown  in  Fig.  157  it  will  be  seen  that  the  head  is  located  at 
three  points  /,  J,  and  K,  The  point  I  is  milled  out,  as  shown, 
to  a  radius  approximately  the  same  as  that  portion  of  the  head 
which  rests  at  that  point,  as  shown.  The  points  J  and  K  are 
then  milled  so  that  the  head  will  rest  perfectly  parallel  on 
the  jig.  In  locating  castings  of  the  kind  shown,  the  clamping 
portion  must  be  located  at  the  strongest  point,  especially  in  this 
case,  as  the  milling  is  finished  in  two  cuts,  which  are  very  heavy 
cuts.  As  will  be  seen,  this  jig  is  made  to  accommodate  eight 
heads,  and  for  clamping  these,  four  studs  and  straps  are  re- 
quired ;  each  one  clamping  two  heads,  as  shown  at  M  M  M  M. 
The  studs  are  of  machine  steel,  turned  and  threaded  at  each  end 
and  screwed  tightly  into  holes  drilled  in  the  jig.  As  shown,  the 
straps  are  of  f -inch  flat  machine  steel,  cut  ofl*  the  proper  length 
and  dressed  at  each  end  at  the  grinder.  The  nuts  H  are  faced 
upon  one  side  and  case-hardened.  When  all  parts  are  assem- 
bled as  shown,  and  the  eight  heads  strapped  and  located  in  posi- 
tion, an  angular  end-mill,  screwed  and  fastened  on  to  the  screw- 
arbor,  is  used  for  milling  them.  For  gauging  the  depth  of  cut, 
a  double-ended  gauge  of  f -inch  tool  steel  is  used,  one  end  to  go 
in  and  the  other  end  not  to  go  in.  For  gauging  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  spindle  hole  to  the  faces  of  the  cutter,  a 
button-gauge  is  used,  the  bottom  fitting  the  spindle  hole  (which 
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is  rough)  freely,  and  the  piece  of  steel  in  which  it  is  fastened 
resting  on  the.  table  of  the  miller.  The  distance  from  the  cutter 
to  the  other  end  of  the  gauge  being  correct,  the  work  is  fed  in 
until  the  face  of  the  cutter  just  touches  the  gauge;  the  cross- 
slide  of  the  table  is  then  clamped,  and  the  table  is  raised  or 
lowered,  as  may  be  required,  until  the  edge  of  the  cutter  rests  on 
a  slight  projection  on  the  end  of  the  gauge.  This  is  for  locating 
the  cut  approximately  central  with  the  spindle  hole.  The  mil- 
ler is  then  started,  and  the  cutter  allowed  to  run  through  the 
entire  eight  heads.  The  table  is  then  fed  back  to  the  starting 
point  and  raised  a  suflScient  number  of  thousands  until  the  small 
gauge  will  just  go  in.  The  cut  is  then  started  and  run  through, 
then  the  heads  are  removed  and  another  eight  located  and 
clamped.    The  operation  is  then  repeated. 

MACHINING  DRILL  COLUMNS. 

The  tools  here  shown  were  designed  by  the  author  and  used 
for  machining  the  upper  columns  of  small,  one-spindle  drill- 
presses.     The  column  is  shown  in  position  on  the  fixtures.     The 
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points  machined  are  the  finishing  of  the  slide-surface  A  A  for 
the  adjustable  spindle-head ;  the  milling  of  the  base  M  and  of 
the  back  P,  as  shown ;  and,  lastly,  the  boring  of  the  hole  for 
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the  spindle  through  the  column  at  L  and  through  the  spindle- 
head. 

The  milling  of  the  slide-surface  is  done  first  in  order  to  have 
a  reliable  surface  by  which  to  locate  for  the  following  operations. 
The  body  of  the  fixture  is  a  long  casting,  By  with  a  high  projec- 
tion at  each  end,  the  one  at  E  being  a 
"  V  for  the  body  of  the  column,  and 
the  one  at  the  other  end  flat  and  square 
with  the  base,  for  the  head-supporting 
bracket  /.  This  bracket  is  of  cast- 
iron,  cored  out  at  J  so  that  the  head 
of  the  column  L  will  enter  it,  the  in- 
ner side  of  J  being  open  so  as  to  allow  of  this.  The  bracket 
is  fastened  to  the  body  casting  by  four  cap -screws.  A  feather 
O  is  let  into  each  end  in  a  channel  in  the  base  to  locate  it 
in  the  slot  of  the  miller-table,  and  it  is  fastened  by  bolts 
through  the  holes  at  D  D.  Two  clamps  at  F  and  G  are  used  to 
fasten  the  work ;  F  being  nearly  over  the  vertical  adjusting-screw 
N.  A  knurled  head-screw  at  S  forces  the  head  L  against  the 
locating  set-screw  K  in  the  face  of  the  bracket  I  and  the  two 
other  set-screws  K  act  vertically  as  locating-  and  fastening- 
screws. 

For  the  milling,  a  gang  of  cutters  and  a  special  arbor  of  the 
shape  shown  are  used,  the  angle  or  first  cutter  being  threaded 
with  a  left-hand  thread  to  screw  onto  the  arbor  and  force  the 
other  two  cutters  tightly  together.  The  narrow  cutter  is  to  finish 
a  flat  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  milled  surface,  and  the  large 
one  is  for  milling  the  face.  The  last  two  cutters  are  keyed  to  the 
arbor. 

The  fixture  is  first  bolted  to  the  miller-table,  and  the  work  is 
fastened  upon  it,  adjusting  all  locating-screws  so  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  stock  can  be  removed  from  all  parts. 
As  the  variation  in  the  castings  is  very  little,  if  the  first  column 
has  been  machined  correctly  all  the  others  will  be.  A  gauge  is 
used  to  set  the  gang  of  mills.  The  work  is  moved  up  to  the  cut- 
ters until  the  face-cutter  is  removing  the  required  amount  of 
stock  and  the  angle-cutter  is  touching  the  gauge.  When  the  top 
is  finished,  the  table  is  raised  and  the  under  side  is  finished. 
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starting  at  D  D.  Before  this  fixture  was  designed,  the  finishing 
of  the  slide  A  A  was  done  on  the  planer ;  but  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  same  results  were  accomplished  in  one-third  the  time 
and  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  uniformity. 

For  facing  the  base  M  and  the  surface  P  the  fixture  shown 
in  Figs.  160-161  was  used*     This  was  made  for  three  columns^ 
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only  one  of  which  is  shown.  The  dovetailed  slide-surface  pre* 
viously  machined  is  utilized  for  locating  and  fastening  the 
columns.     The  fixture  consists  of  one  lieavy  body  casting,  with 
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three  standards  on  which  the  work  is  fastened.  The  locating- 
surfaces  at  F  F  F,  respectively,  are  finished  on  the  planer,  one 
side  at  E  with  a  dovetail  at  the  ssune  angle  as  that  of  the  ma- 
chined surface.  Two  angular-faced  clamps  G  G,  with  clamp- 
screws  IT,  are  us(»d  for  fastening  each  columu.  Two  straps  H  H 
are  also  usecl ;  although  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  base  M  is  finished  first,  doing  the  entire  number  of  cast- 
ings. They  are  then  reversed  on  the  fixture  and  the  backs  P  are 
faced  with  an  inserted  tooth-face  milling-cutter,  which  is  fast- 
ened in  the  vertical  attachment.  The 
same  cutter  is  used  for  facing  the  bases 
of  the  columns. 

The  boring-fixture  is  shown  in  Pigs. 
162-163,  in  the  side  view  of  which  the 
work  is  shown  in  position,  with  the 
spindle-head  attached  to  the  slide- 
surface,  ready  to  be  bored.  The  boring 
and  finishing  of  the  spindle  hole  in  the 

head  L  of  the  column  and  in  the  spindle-head  at  one  and  the 
same  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  alignment  of 
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those  holes.  This  fixture  is  rather  more  intricate  and  exi)en- 
sive  than  the  two  preceding;  but  the  cost  was  approved  by 
the  result. 

The  fixture  is  in  the  form  of  a  tall  angle-plate,  with  two 
standards  N  projecting  from  the  inside  of  C  for  the  locating-  and 
fastening-points.  These  standards  are  cored  at  K,  as  shown  in 
the  end  view,  to  clear  the  boring-bar.     Bevel-faced  clamps  B  -B, 
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with  clamp-screws  P  P,  secure  the  work.  There  were  two  bush- 
ings, one  at  the  top  in  D  at  £,  and  the  other  in  the  base  J  at  M. 
The  holes  for  these  bushings  were  cored  small  in  the  fixture 
when  cast,  and  were  bred  to  finish  size  on  the  large  drill-press  on 
which  the  fixture  was  to  be  used.  Before  boring  and  finishing 
these  holes,  the  other  locating-  and  lining-points  on  the  fixture 
were  finished,  and  the  piece  was  strengthened  by  fastening  two 
wide  and  stiff  machine-steel  straps  at  the  sides,  as  shown  at  S  8. 
These  straps  strengthened  the  fixture  considerably  and  insured 
its  rigidity. 

The  bushings  E  and  JJ  wei^e  of  tool  steel,  hardened  and  lapped 
to  a  good  fit  on  the  boring-bar,  and  then  ground  on  the  outside 
and  forced  into  their  respective  holes.  There  were  four  lugs  F 
with  hardened  set-screws  6  and  check-nuts  to  resist  side-thrust 
when  boring  the  holes  in  L  and  Q.  Large  openings  in  the  up- 
right atbh  and  c  c  were  convenient  for  inserting,  fastening,  and 
removing  the  cutters  from  the  boring-bar. 

The  fixture  rests  on  the  base  B  on  the  table  of  the  large  drill- 
press,  and  the  work  is  fastened  as  shown.  The  boring-bar  is 
then  slipped  down  through  the  bushings,  and  the  table  of  the 
drill-press  swung  around  until  the  shank  of  the  bar  can  be  driven 
up  into  the  drill-spindle.  The  roughing-cutters  are  fastened 
in  the  bar  and  fed  down  through  the  holes.  The  bar  is  then 
raised ;  the  roughing-cutters  are  i-emoved ;  a  finishing  set  is  sub* 
stituted,  and  the  holes  then  finished. 

The  boring  fixture  here  shown  was  used  only  for  machining 
single-spindle  columns;  for  the  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six- 
spindle  frames  a  special  self -driven  machine,  that  might  be  set 
to  bore  two  columns  at  once,  was  used.  In  this  machine  the 
work  was  located  and  fastened  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  here 
shown,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  driving  of  the  boring- 
bars  or  cutter- spindles  by  bevel-gears,  and  feeding  them  through 
the  holes  in  the  work  by  a  pinion  and  rack,  in  relatively  the 
same  manner  as  on  a  self -feeding  drill-press. 

CHIEF  FACTOR  IN  MACHINE  MANUFACTUEING. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  modern  manufacturing  of  machine 
parts  by  the  interchangeable  system  is  the  selection  of  the  proper 
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machines  and  tools  for  the  aecomplishing  of  the  results  desired ; 
those  that  will  allow  of  the  rapid  machining  of  the  work  are,  of 
coarse,  the  ones  to  use.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  a  great  many 
manufacturing  machine-shops  to  see  work  being  laboriously 
X>erformed  by  the  use  of  inadaptable  machines  and  tools,  which 
could,  by  the  use  of  a  machine  more  adaptable  for  it,  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  and  exx)ediency.  In  fact,  I  have  often  seen 
machines  standing  idle  while  the  work  which  should  have  been 
machined  in  them  was  being  done  in  others  which  were  not  at  all 
adapted  for  it.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
of  production  from  the  minimum  of  labor  we  must  always  con- 
sider and  select  the  machines  which  are  the  best  adapted  for  the 
work ;  as  well  as  pay  attention  to  the  designing  and  construction 

of  the  tools  and  fixtures  for  the  operations  necessary  to  finish  it. 
11 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Special  Tools,  Fixtures  and  Devices  for  Machining 
Bepetition  Parts  in  the  Turret-Lateh. 

THE  USE  OP  SPECIAL  FIXTURES  IN    THE   TUBBET- 

LATHE. 

If  there  is  one  type  of  machine  tool  that,  more  than  any 
other,  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer  and  the  skill  of 
the  tool-maker  to  keep  it  supplied  with  work,  it  is  the  turret- 
lathe  ;  as  the  numberless  varieties  and  classes  of  work  which  this 
great  factor  in  modem  manufacturing  is  capable  of  handling  are 
enormous.  When  I  state  the  above  I  do  not  refer  to  the  com- 
moner classes  of  work  produced  in  this  machine,  as  the  tools  for 
their  repetition  and  duplication  are  sufficiently  well  known  and 
understood  to  make  their  use  universal,  and  descriptions  of  them 
would  be  superfluous.  I  refer  to  the  special,  odd,  and  brain- 
racking  jobs  that  are  constantly  coming  along,  for  which  the 
ever-resourceful  tool-maker  is  required  to  construct  tools  so  that 
the  parts  may  be  turned  out  rapidly  aud  accurately. 

For  the  proiluction  of  parts  in  large  quantities  in  repetition, 
which  can  lie  finished  by  turning,  boring,  or  facing,  no  other 
machine  tool,  when  equipped  with  suitable  tools,  offers  the  ad- 
vantages or  is  better  suited  than  the  turret-lathe,  or  its  elder 
brother,  the  WTew-machine.  To  faciliate  the  production  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  machines,  and  reduce  the  n^sjH)n8ibility  of 
their  oiH^rutors  to  the  minimum,  thousands  of  tool -makers 
throughout  the  (ountry  are  constantly  engaged  in  constructng 
devices,  fixtures,  tools,  and  arrangements.  It  is  with  these 
class<'8  of  tools  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  aud  the  following 
chapter;  devoting  this  one  to  the  use  of  special  tools  in  the  tur- 
ret-lathe and  the  next  to  the  use  of  similar  tools  in  the  screw- 
machine. 

162 
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It  will  not  be  iiecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the 
standard  tools  used  in  connection  witli  the  various  devices  and 
arrangements  shown,  as  their  use  is  well  understood,  and  it 
vonld  be  digreasiiig  tmnecesBarily  to  treat  them  or  the  machines 
in  detail.  In  regard  to  the  special  tools,  however,  too  much 
cannot  be  written. 

The  variety  of  the  tools  shown  and  the  description  of  their 
conetraction  and  use  will  warrant  acareful  perusal  by  the  reader ; 
as  they  will  be  the  means  of  suggesting  modifications  of  the  de- 
signs which  can  be  embodied  in  tools  for  work  other  than  that 
shown  in  connection  with  them.  Tools  of  these  types  are  great 
reducers  of  cost  of  production;  and  the  ability  to  devise  and 
install  them  successfully  is  an  enviable  capability  of  the  modern 
tool -maker. 


ATTACHMENT  FOR  FOBMING   IBREGULAE  PIECES 
FROM  THE  BAR. 

The  turret-lathe  fixture  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ings is  for  forming  pieces  of  irregular  outline  from  the  bar.    It 
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is  adapted  for  work  having  considerable  stock  to  be  removed, 
and  will  duplicate  the  pieces  very  accurately  and  leave  the  fin- 
ished surface  smooth  and  free  from  tool  marks.    As  it  is  always 
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ready  for  use  and  can  be  fastened  in  place  on  tbe  torret-latbe 
and  set  for  the  results  desired  in  abort  order,  it  shoald  find  a 
place  iu  all  shopB  ^here  the  value  of  the  turret-lathe  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Figs.  164-165  are  front  and  back  viewB  of  the  fixture  com- 
plete, while  Fig.  166  is  a  side  view,  as  the  fixture  appears  vben 
bolted  to  the  back  of  a  turret-lathe  cross-slide.  The  latter  view 
also  shows  the  manner  iu  which  tbe  catting-tool  is  presented  to 
the  work. 

Tbe  fixture  proper  consists  of  two  main  parts  of  cast-iron,  the 
round  base  J^and  the  body  casting  I,  constructed  to  swivel  on  it. 


The  front  G  of  the  body  casting  is  dovetailed  and  has  a  rib  ^for 
the  steel  slide  C  The  ribs  JV  N  act  as  strengthening  ribs  for  tbe 
front;  and  also  as  bearings  for  the  pinion  and  lever-stud  O.  The 
steel  slide  C  and  au  oblong  opening  R  allow  the  rack  to  project 
through  the  front  Cand  mesh  witb  pinion  Q,  This  allows  slide 
Cto  be  moved  up  or  down  by  the  lever  at  tbe  side.    Tbe  pinion. 
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stad  Q  is  uf  tool  steel  and  has  a  large  head  at  one  end  aud  is  re- 
duced and  threaded  od  the  other  for  the  lever  and  fiisteniDg-uut 
P.    The  lever  and  pinion  are  keyed  to  the  stud. 

The  front  or  face  of  the  steel  slide  C  is  finished  on  an  incline 
at  approximately  the  angle  that  would  be  adopted  for  the  front 
clearance  of  a  lathe-tool.  This  is  done  so  as  to  avoid  having 
to  give  this  clearance  to  the  cutting-tool,  which  is  fastened  to 
the  face  of  the  slide,  and  requires  clearance  on  the  bottom  only. 


The  cntting-tool,  as  shown  in  the  side  and  front  views,  is  located 
within  a  smaller  channel  in  the  face  of  the  steel  slide  C,  at  D,  and 
is  held  by  means  of  the  large  cap-screw  F.  The  cutting-edge  of 
the  tool  is  sheared  off  at  the  angle  shown  in  the  front  view,  from 
^  to  £,  BO  that  it  will  remove  the  metal  from  the  work  progres- 
sively. 

The  circular  portions  of  the  two  main  castings,  Fig.  164,  are 
so  constructed  that  the  body  of  the  tool  can  be  swiveled,  there 
being  graduations  at  [/  F7  to  enable  it  to  be  set  accurately  at  the 
desired  angle  with  the  work.  Tlie  base  J  is  provided  with  a 
tongue  L  which  fits  nicely  in  the  slot  for  the  tool-post  in  the 
turret-lathe  cross-slide.  The  main  casting  I  is  hollow  in  the 
center  to  allow  a  centre  hub  of  the  base  to  project  np  through 
it.     The  bolt  K,  by  which  the  Ixise  is  secured  to  the  crosH-slide, 
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passes  up  thiough  this  hub  and  thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  loosen 
the  base  when  swiveliug  the  body  casting  or  tool-head.  To  set 
the  tool-head  the  two  nuts  T  T  at  the  base  studs  are  loosened, 
and  the  head  graduations  set  to  the  angle  desired.  The  nats  are 
then  fastened,  and  the  head  is  rigidly  held  in  position.  The 
manner  in  which  the  two  castings  are  finished  so  as  to  locate  true 
with  each  other  and  swivel,  is  shown  at  F  Fin  Fig.  166. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fixture 
is  used,  there  is  shown  in  Fig.  167  a  plan  view  of  it  as  located 
and  fastened  to  the  lathe  cross-slide,  with  the  cutting-tool  in 
position  for  finishing  from  bar  stock  the  taper  end  of  a  mild 
steel  tool-post.  For  this  work  a  tail-stock,  equip|)ed  with  cen- 
tre, replaces  the  turret  usually  employed  and  supports  the  end 
of  the  piece  being  formed  and  also  sets  the  gauge  for  length. 

In  machining  the  part  shown  in  Fig.  168,  the  stock  is  fed  out 
the  required  distance,  and  the  spring-chuck  jammed.  The  tail- 
centre,  which  is  very  hard,  enters  the  bar  far  enough  to  support 


FIG.  168. 

it.  The  handle  of  the  fixture  is  then  grasped  by  the  operator 
and  pulled  downward  until  the  lowest  point  of  the  cutting-tool 
at  A  is  somewhat  near  the  centre  of  the  revolving  stock.  The 
cross-slide  of  the  lathe  is  then  fed  forward,  and  the  tool  com- 
mences to  cut  luitil  the  slide  stops  against  the  stop-screw  and  the 
edge  of  the  tool  has  removed  considerable  stock.  The  slide  Ls 
now  held  securely  against  the  stop-screw  by  the  operator  press- 
ing down  hard  on  the  cross-slide  lever;  then  with  his  right  hand 
he  pulls  down  on  the  tool -head  lever,  thereby  feeding  the  cut- 
ting-tool downward,  and  the  stock  is  gradually  removed  by  the 
shearing  cut  of  the  tool,  and  the  bar  is  finished,  as  shown.  As 
each  portion  of  the  tool's  cutting-edge  removes  the  metal,  it 
passes  below  the  centre  of  the  bar  and  ceases  to  cut,  so  there  is 
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only  a  narrow  surface  of  cutting-edge  of  the  tool  removing  metal 
at  the  one  time.  The  machining  of  the  work  is  thereby  pro- 
gressive ;  there  is  no  tendency  to  chatter  or  mark  the  work ;  and 
by  having  a  good  stream  of  oil  constantly  running  on  the  work, 
a  fine,  smoothly  finished  surface  is  the  result.  As  soon  as  the 
entire  cutting-edge  of  the  tool  has  passed  below  the  cenrte  of  the 
bar,  the  lathe  cross-slide  is  fed  back  to  its  former  position,  and 
the  cutting-tool  raised  for  the  next  piece.  In  order  to  produce 
the  best  results,  the  cutting-edges  of  the  tool  should  be  left  quite 
hard,  and  be  oil-stoned  to  a  i)erfectly  straight  and  keen  edge. 
The  amount  of  clearance  and  shear  has  also  considerable  effect 
on  the  results,  and  must  be  deterniiued  by  the  quality  and  nature 
of  the  material  which  it  is  desired  to  machine. 

In  Fig.  169  is  an  illustration  of  a  piece  of  work,  the  taper 
surface  G  of  which  is  finished  by  the  use  of  the  si)ecial  fixture. 

G 


THE  WORK 


FIG.  160. 


Fio.  170. 


In  Fig.  170  is  shown  a  special  turret-tool  used  for  supporting  the 
smaller  tapered  end  R  while  the  other  part  is  being  finished. 
The  stock  machined  was  a  |-inch  drill-rod,  and  the  long  taper  sur- 
face was  required  to  be  finished  as  smooth  and  clean  as  possible, 
and  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  tool  slide  to  accomplish 
these  desired  results.  The  slide  C  of  the  fixture  was  replaced 
with  another  that  differed  from  the  first  only  in  that  the  face 
was  left  straight  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the  cross-slide,  instead 
of  being  inclined  for  back  clearance.  Thus,  when  the  edge  of 
the  cutting-tool  passed  by  the  centre  of  the  stock,  the  portion 
machined  would  rub  against  it,  and  with  the  stock  rapidly  rotat- 
ing, the  friction  was  sufficient  to  give  quite  a  polish  to  the  ma- 
chined surface. 
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In  PigR.  172  and  173  are  shown  two  samples  of  work,  the 
formed  surfaces  of  which  w^ere  machined  by  the  use  of  the  fixt- 
ure here  shown,  and  in  Fig.  171  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  cutting- 
tools  used  for  them»  from  which  an  idea  of  their  construction 
may  be  gained. 

The  great  saving  in  producing  work  of  this  class  direct  from 
bar  stock,  in  preference  to  using  separate  castings,  has  made  the 
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turret-lathe  as  great  a  factor  in  the  production  of  machine  parts 
as  the  engine-lathe.  For  that  reason  any  method  or  device 
which  will  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine  and  increase  the 
sufficient  of  output  should  be  adopted,  and  the  fixture  herein 
described  is  one  which  will  do  this.     It  can  be  easily  adopted  for 
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FIG.  173. 


work  other  than  of  the  class  sliown,  such  as  chandelier  and  elec- 
trical fixture  work,  where  large  quantities  of  ornamental  knobs, 
joints,  and  various  other  parts  are  produced  from  large  brass 
rods  or  bars ;  and,  in  fact,  for  producing  shaped  pieces  from  the 
bar  of  steel,  brass,  fibi-e,  or  hard  rubber. 
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BOX-lX>OL  I'X)B  THE  TUHBET-HEAD. 

Id  Fig.  175  is  shown  the  pinion  as  used  iu  drill-press  spindle- 
heads,  and  in  Fig.  174  the  tools  used  for  the  first  operation. 
These  pinions  were  of  cold-rolled  mild  steel,  and  were  roughed 
out  and  countered  at  each  eud  in  the  turret-lathe.  The  box-tM)l 
shown  iu  Fig.  174  and  a  catting -off  tool  were  all  that  were  neces- 
sary for  it.  The  box-tool  is  finished  from  a  mild-steel  forging, 
which  is  first  centred,  and  the  stem  E  tnmed  to  fit  the  hole  iu 
the  turret,  and  both  ends  faced.     It  was  then  located  on  the 


head  centre  and  set  to  run  true  in  the  steady  rest,  and  the  hole 
bored  in  the  face  for  the  bushing  G,  which  was  of  tool  steel, 
hardened  and  lapped  to  size,  to  fit  the  stock  to  be  worked.  The 
set-screw  L  holds  it  in  position.  A  hole  is  then  bored  and 
reamed  through  the  stem  E  fur  the  centre-drill  K,  which  is 
fastened  within  it  by  the  headless  screw  M.  Tw«  cutting-tools, 
/  and  J  respectively,  are  let  into  the,  box  as  in  the  position 
shown:  one,  I,  for  roughing,  set  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
other  one,  J,  which  finishes.  These  two  tools  are  hardened,  and 
drawn  to  a  light-straw  temper;  a  set-screw  for  each,  on  the  side, 
holds  them  in  position.  When  using  the  tool,  the  bar  of  stock 
is  held  iu  the  spring-chuck,  and  the  tools  Z  and  J",  in  the  box- 
holder,  set  so  as  to  rough  down  the  stem  B  of  the  pinion-blank, 
Fig.  175,  as  shown,  leaving  enough  stock  to  allow  of  a  finishing 
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cut  beiug  taken  in  tbe  lathe,  and  tbeo  grinding  them  to  size  in 
a  Lanis  grinder,  Tbe  centre-drill  £*  ta  set  so  n«  to  eentre  the 
end  of  tbe  stem  at  tlie  same  time.  The  use  of  the  two  cutters  in 
the  box-tool,  as  shown,  acts  very  well,  and  reduces  the  time  on 
the  work  eonsidenibly,  removing  the  stock — as  it  does — all  in 
one  cut.  The  fastening  of  the  centre-drill,  K,  as  shown,  also 
ooutribntes  to  reducing  the  time,  as  well  as  centring  the  stem 
true. 

TWO  SPECIAL  CHUCKS  FOB  THE  TUERBT-LATHE. 

In  Fig.  176  are  shown  two  views  of  a  special  chuck  used  for 
boring  and  facing  the  hubs  of  cast  bevel-gears.  This  chuck,  to- 
gether with  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  178,  is  used  for  the  machin- 


ing of  gears  which  are  used  in  large  quantities  on  cheap  ma- 
chines, and  their  use  allows  of  the  work  beiug  produced  in  a 
very  rapid  manner,  and  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  n-qnired  and 
as  clieaply  as  possible.  The  cross-soctional  view  of  this  chuck 
with  the  work  in  position  shows  clearly  tlic  design  and  method 
of  construction.  The  body  K  of  the  chuck  is  of  eaiit-iron,  and 
is  bored  out  and  threaded  at  the  biick  to  fit  the  spindle  of  the 
turret-lathe.  It  is  then  finished  on  the  face  and  a  clearance -hole 
bored  at  L,  and  the  loeating-seat  M  M  for  the  gear-face  fin- 
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ished,  as  shown,  by  nsing  the  compound  rest,  and  setting  it  over 
as  required.  The  inside  of  the  chuck  is  then  threaded  for  the 
fastening-lid  at  P  P.     This  lid  is  also  of  cast-iron,  finished  as 


Fig.  177. 


shown,  with  two  handles  at  Q  Q  and  a  clearance-hole  R  in  the 
centre  for  the  hub  of  the  work.  Six  pins,  two  of  which  are 
shown  at  X  X,  serve  to  drive  the  work,  by  engaging  the  teeth  of 
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the  gear  as  shown.  When  in  use  the  chuck  is  screwed  on  to  the 
spindle  of  the  turret-lathe  and  the  lid  removed.  The  gear,  as 
shown  at  N,  is  then  placed  within  the  chuck,  with  the  driving- 
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pins  within  the  teeth.  The  lid  is  then  screwed  on  and  forces  the 
bevel-face  of  the  gear  against  the  locating-sorfaoe  M  M  oi  the 
chuck,  truing  it  and  holding  it  secorely.  The  hole  is  then  bored 
at  0,  and  the  hub  faced  by  the  use  of  the  combination  tool 
shown  in  Fig.  177.  By  the  nse  of  this  chuck,  the  hole  in  the 
gear  is  bored  and  finished  true  with  the  gear-face,  which  in  cast- 
iron  gears  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  for  the  gears  to  run 
well  when  assembled. 

The  chuck  shown  in  Fig.  178  is  of  a  much  simpler  design 
and  construction;  but  is  just  as  useful  and  rapid  in  production 
for  the  class  of  work  for  which  it  is  used  as  the  other.  It 
consists  of  one  body  casting  A  which  is  bored  and  threaded  at 
back  to  fit  the  turret-lathe  spindle,  and  bored  on  the  face  of  the 
clearance-hole  at  C  and  at  ^  ^  as  a  truing  point  for  the  gear- 
face  of  the  work  F,  The  work  is  fastened  in  position  by  the  two 
clamps  /  /.  The  spring  E  around  each  of  the  clamp-studs  con- 
tributes to  the  rapid  locating  of  the  work  and  its  removal  when 
finished.  The  work  is  driven  by  the  stud  steel  pin  L  as  shown, 
and  can  be  located,  fastened,  and  machined  in  a  very  rapid  man- 
ner, as  a  turn  of  the  thumb-nuts  J  J  releases  the  clamps,  which 
are  raised  above  the  work  by  the  springs  E  E,  and  the  work  C 
can  be  slipped  out  and  another  gear  located  and  fastened  in  its 
place  in  very  short  order.  The  hole  is  bored  in  these  gears,  and 
the  hub  faced  by  means  of  a  tool  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig. 
177.  After  boring  the  hole,  it  is  finished  to  nize  by  the  usual 
chucking-reamer  and  finishing  ^^ floating''  reamer,  which  insures 
the  hole  being  round  and  true. 


DETAIL  HKETCHES  OF  TOOLS  AND    FIXTURBH    FOR 

MACHINING   PULLEYfl. 

The  set  of  tools  of  which  sketches  are  here  shown  were  de- 
signed by  the  author  for  finisliing  countershaft  dutch-pulleys  in 
the  turret-lathe,  and  have  lH.*en  very  successfully  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  desired  to  turn  out  the  pulleys  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  to  have  the  work  accurately  done,  making  them  dupli- 
cates so  far  as  their  finished  dimensions  were  concerned.     The 
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tools  were  so  constraoted  that  the  pulleys  could  be  finislied  com- 
plete at  one  eettiog. 

The  type  of  polleys  wliloli  this  particular  set  of  tools  was  de- 
signed to  machine  is  shown  in  the  two  views  in  Fig.  179,  and 
consista  of  a  six-arm  pulley  of  a  common  type.  The  points  to 
be  machined  are  as  follows:  The  hole  was  to  be  bored  and 
reamed  and  one  end  of  the  hub  faced ;  the  sides  of  the  rim  were 
to  be  faced,  and  an  interior  portion  of  the  rim  bored  and  finished 


on  a  very  dlght  taper,  aa  shown,  for  the  friction  or  rubbing  sur- 
face of  the  chnck ;  and,  finally,  the  face  of  the  pulley  had  to  be 
crowned  and  finished. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  these  operations  at  one  handling 
of  the  piece,  all  the  tools  had  to  be  specially  constructed  for  the 
pnrpose.  They  consisted  of  a  chuck  for  holding  the  work 
while  being  machined,  a  combination  and  boring  hub-facing 
tool,  a  turret  fixture  for  boring  and  finishing  the  clutoh  portion, 
and  a  special  compoond  slide-rest,  with  cntting-tools  at  the  back 
and  front 
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Two  views  of  tbe  chuck  are  shown  iu  Figs.  180  and  184,  and 
the  several  parts  of  the  chnck  appear  iu  detail  in  the  other  fig- 
ures.    Tbe  chuck  so  holds  the  work  that  all  points  to  be  ma- 


chined are  ca-sily  accessiblo  to  the  cutting-tooU.     There  are  nine- 
teen parts  in  tbe  chuck.    The  body  is  a  forging  of  mild  steel, 
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and  is  bored  and  tbnwltnl  at  the  back  to  fit  the  spiudle  of  the 
turret-lathe.  Tliort'  are  thrct'  jirojwtiiig  lupt  or  falHC  jaws///, 
as  shown,  and  the  facen  of  thew  were  turned  off  to  form  three 
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even  sapporte  for  three  of  the  pulley  arms.     The  outside  snr- 
faces  KK  of  the  lugs  were  turned  to  a  suitable  diameter  for  the 


pnrpoee  of  locating  the  pulley  in  a  central  position  by  means  of 
the  inside  of  the  pulley  rim,  which  comes  in  contact  with  these 
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surfaces  K  K  when  the  pnlley  is  held  in  the  chuck.    The  sur- 
faces JTand  I  of  each  lug,  therefore,  determine  the  position  of 
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the  pulley  with  suflicient  accuracy  for  machining  while  the  amifi 
are  clamped  securely  by  the  jaws  0  0  0. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  chuck  will  be  clearly 
understood  from  the  engravings,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pul- 
leys can  be  clamped  in  position  or  removed  very  readily.  The 
three  Jaws  0  0  0  which  grip  the  spokes  of  the  pulley  and  draw 
them  against  the  faces  of  the  false  jaws,  are  moved  in  or  out,  as 
required,  by  simply  tightening  or  loosening  the  wedge-screw  P, 
which  raises  or  lowers  the  wedges  i^,  as  shown  in  the  sectional 
view  of  Fig.  184.  In  making  the  chuck  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  finishing  of  the  rectangular  holes  L  and  M,  Fig.  181,  in 
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which  slide  the  wedges  N  and  jaws  O,  was  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  broaches  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  188.  For  such  work 
the  broach  should  be  constructed  with  very  coarse  teeth  on  the 
lower  end  to  take  out  the  bulk  of  the  stock.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  teeth  on  the  two  ends  of  the  broach  are  so  inclined  as  to 
give  shearing  cuts  in  opposite  directions,  the  obji*c't  of  this  l)eing 
to  break  off  the  chips  as  the  broach  passes  through  the  work. 
The  upper  end  of  the  broach  is  left  perfectly  straight  for  about 
two  inches  and  serves  as  a  ^^sizer."  The  broa^^hiiig  of  the  holes 
is  accomplished  by  forcing  the  broach  completely  through  them 
under  the  power-press.  The  nmchiniug  of  the  other  parta  of  the 
chuck  presents  no  difficulties  and  will  be  uuderst^KMl  by  refereu(*e 
to  the  figures.  All  parts  except  the  body  of  the  chuck  are  of 
tool  steel,  and  all  wearing  surfaces  were  hardened  and  temiM>red. 
The  combination  boring  and  hub-facing  tool-holder  is  shown 
in  Fig.  189.  After  the  hole  in  the  pulley  is  bonnl  and  the  hub 
faced  by  this  tool,  it  is  finished  by  the  small  chucking  n^amer 
and  by  a  finishing  reamer  of  the  *' floating  "  type,  to  insure  the 
hole  being  true  and  round. 
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The  sx>ecial  turret-tool  for  flmshing  the  clutch  portion  of  the 
pulley  is  shown  in  Fig.  190,  and  details  of  the  parts  in  Figs.  191, 
192,  and  193.  The  three  cutting-tools  are  held  in  dovetailed 
channels  finished  to  an  angle  of  three  degrees  with  the  centre 
line  of  the  fixture,  this  being  the  angle  of  the  chuck  surface  on 
the  interior  of  the  pulley  rim.     Having  the  grooves  finished  at 
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this  angle  makes  it  easier  to  set  the  cuttera  correctly,  and  as  the 
cutters  are  held  by  clamping  they  can  be  adjusted  to  remove  the 
right  amount  of  metal. 

In  Pig.  194  is  a  plan  view  of  the  si)ecial  compound  slide-rest, 
with  the  cutting-tools  in  position.  This  slide-rest  consists  of  the 
main  casting  A,  which  is  fitted  to  the  carriage  of  the  turret-lathe, 
replacing  the  cross-slide;  of  the  compound  rest  B  and  (7,  in 
which  the  gashing-  or  roughing-tools  are  held ;  and  of  the  face 
crowning-  and  finishing-tool  fastened  within  the  main  casting  A 
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in  a  dovetailed  groove  at  the  back,  as  clearly  indicated  in  Fig. 
195.  There  are  seven  roughing-tools  and  two  side  tools,  located 
in  channels  in  the  slide  C  and  fastened  by  the  set-screw  in  the 
strap  D — the  six  short  ones  for  gashing  the  scale  and  roughing 
off  the  face,  and  the  other  two  for  facing  the  sides  of  the  pulley 
rim*     The  face  crowning-  and  finishing-tool  is  located  in  such  a 
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positiOD  in  the  body  plate  A  that  its  catting-edge  will  operate  in 
a  line  tangent  to  the  periphery  of  the  pulley ;  and  as  the  tool  is 
designed  to  make  a  shearing  cut,  the  metal  is  removed  progres- 
sively from  one  side  of  the  pulley  to  the  other,  thus  redncing  the 


m 
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strain  and  the  tendency  to  chatter.  A  plan  of  the  slide-rest  is 
given  in  Fig.  194,  and  in  Fig.  195  is  the  elevation,  which  also 
shows  the  manner  of  holding  the  pulley  in  the  chnck. 

Referring  to  Fig.  195,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pulley  is  se- 
cnred  in  the  chnok  by  slipping  the  spokes  into  the  notches  of  the 


jaws  and  tightening  the  wedge-screws  P  so  as  to  draw  the  spokes 
tightly  ngaiust  the  locating-faces,  as  shown.  The  hole  in  the 
pulley  is  then  bored  and  the  hub  faced  by  the  combination  tool 
shown  in  Fig.  189,  after  which  the  clutch  portion  is  finished  1^ 
the  fixture  shown  in  Fig.  190,  the  leading  stud  supporting  the 
work  while  it  is  being  machined,  and  remaining  in  the  hole  until 
the  pulley  has  been  finished.  The  face  gashing-  or  roughing- 
tools  arc  nest  run  in  and  fed  sidewise  about,  ^-inch,  thus  re- 
moving all  that  is  necessary  to  clean  them  up. 
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To  crovQ  and  finislt  the  pulley,  the  whole  slide-rest  is  fed 
ont  by  the  oroea-feed  Bcrev  of  the  carriage  nntil  the  entire  cut- 
ting-edge of  the  crowning-  and  finishing-tool  has  passed  beneath 


it  and  finished  and  Bized  ft  to  the  shape  and  size  required.  The 
use  of  this  set  of  tools  insnres  an  exact  duplication  of  the  work 
prodnced  at  a  low  cost. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  when  con- 
stracting  a  forming-  and  finishing-tool  of  the  type  shown  here. 


for  crowning  the  pulley:  As  the  face  or  cutting-edge  is  finished 
and  ground  so  as  to  take  a  shearing  cut,  and  the  tool  is  located  in 
such  a  position  in  the  main  casting  as  to  give  it  the  required 
clearance-angle,  the  forming-face  most  be  finished  as  shown  at 
B,  Fig.  196.  As  the  tool  is  set  at  an  angle  with  the  face  of  the 
pnlley,  in  order  to  produce  the  shape  desired,  one  side  must  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  other,  as  at  B.  This  should  be 
fignred  out  and  a  templet  made,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  clear- 
ance given  and  the  amount  of  sliear  to  the  cutting-face. 
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TOOLS  FOR  MACHINING   A  SPECIAL   C.VSTIXG. 

The  bood-shaped  casting  shown  in  Fig.  197  formed  part  nf 
an  elet-trical  appliance  which  was  being  manufactured  in  lai^ 
numbers  aud,  as  it  is  a  characteristic  piece  of  duplicate  work, 


the  metliod  employed  in  its  production  may  prove  of  interest  to 
my  readers. 

The  operations  necessary  for  machining  this  casting  were, 
first,  to  drill  and  ream  the  -i-incli  hole  A;  second,  face  the  base 
B ;  third,  finish  the  circular  portion  C  C  given  diameter  and 


taper;  and,  finally,  to  drill  the  |-iuch  IioU-h  through  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  four  jmrts  J>.  The  (irsl  ami  M-coiid  operations  were 
t»oth  performed  in  a  tnrret-lutlii'  witli  llie  <-iL-sling  held  in  a  four- 
jaw  rhnek.  us  shown  in  Fig.  19K.     The  hole  A  wuh  first  Imred 
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with  the  usual  turret  boring-tool  and  reamed  to  size  with  a 
"  floating  "  reamer.  The  work  was  then  driven  slowly,  by  throw- 
ing in  the  back  gears;  and  the  second  operation,  that  of  facing 
the  base  B  was  perfoimed  by  the  use  of  a  large  face  milling-cut- 
ter, placed  on  an  arbor  which  was  held  in  the  turret-head,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  198.  This  cutter  was  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
facing-cutter,  except  that  the  teeth,  on  the  facing  side,  were 
staggered  to  prevent  chatter.  The  cutter,  which  was  driven  by 
the  key  K  was  held  in  place  on  the  arbor  by  the  nut  j!V  and 
washer  W, 

With  this  cutter  it  was  possible  to  machine  a  large  number  of 
castings  before  it  required  to  be  ground. 

The  third  operation,  that  of  finishing  the  circular  taper  sur- 
faces C  C,  was  accomplished  as  shown  in  Fig.  199  by  the  use  of 
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an  end-mill  in  a  universal  milling-machine.  The  work  was  held 
on  an  arbor  between  the  tail  and  dividing-head  centres  and  the 
swivel  carriage  moved  around  until  the  table  and  arbor  stood  at 
the  desired  angle  with  the  face  of  the  milling-cutter.  After  set- 
ting the  work  so  that  the  desired  amount  of  stock  would  be  re- 
moved, the  cross- feed  screw  was  clamped,  and  the  work  fed 
against  the  cutter  by  revolving  the  dividing-head  by  hand.  For 
the  last  operation,  that  of  drilling  the  holes  I>  D,  the  jig  shown 
in  Fig.  200  was  constructed.     This  jig  was  made  in  two  parts,  a 
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body  casting  in  which  the  work  was  located,  and  a  lid  W,  which 
\va9  hinged  at  one  side  and  carried  the  four  tool-steel  bushings 
R  Jt  by  meauB  of  which  the  holes  were  located  and  drilled. 

A  hinged  bolt  and  thomb-nnt  Q  served  to  clamp  the  two 
jiarts  together  when  the  jig  was  in  use. 

The  bottom  of  the  body  was  bored  out  to  correspond  in  taper 
and  diameter  with  the  taper  surfaces  of  the  work  at  C  C.  Bi- 
teiiding  inward  from  one  side  of  this  hole  was  a  lug  K  in  which 
was  fitted  the  stop-pin  Z.     The  stem  of  this  pin,  where  it  fitted 


the  stop-lug,  was  eccentric  with  the  body  of  the  pin,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustment,  while  the  screw  J  locked  the  pin  in  place 
when  the  proper  adjustment  was  attained. 

This  pin  was  brought  against  one  of  the  inner  lugs  of  the 
castings,  as  at  E,  and  thus  located  the  logs  in  the  proper  position 
to  be  drilled. 

When  in  use  the  swinging  clamp  Q  is  released  and  the  lid  W 
thrown  back.  The  work  is  then  slipped  into  the  body  and  lo- 
cated within  the  taper  scat  and  gainst  the  stop-pin  Z.  The 
lid  is  then  brought  down  by  grasping  the  handle  8  and  as  the 
spring  pad  V  strikes  the  work,  the  tension  of  the  spring  0  0 
enables  it  to  force  it  tightly  down  on  the  locating-seat.  The  lid 
is  then  held  down  on  the  body  casting  with  one  hand,  while  the 
swinging  clamp  is  swung  up  and  fastened  with  the  other.  The 
casting  is  then  drilled  through  the  bushings  R  S.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  the  jig  is  the  impossibility  of  the  chips  and  dirt 
interfering  with  the  accurate  and  positive  locating  of  the  work. 
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A  MULTI-SPINDLE  DEILLING  AOT)  TAPPING  AT- 
TACHMENT AND  WORK  PIXTUBE. 

The  special  multi-spindle  drilling  and  tapping  attachment 
and  its  work  fixture,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
were  designed  by  the  writer.  The  work  shown  in  Fig.  201  is  a 
circular  casting  with  a  large  central  hole  and  six  small  holes  a  a. 
It  was  for  drilling  and  tapping  these  six  holes  that  the  attach- 
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ment  here  shown  was  designed,  and  as  it  proved  a  great  cost-re- 
ducer and  allowed  the  required  degree  of  interchangeability  at 
the  Tniniwmm  of  cost,  its  adaptability  for  a  large  variety  of  work 
is  apparent.  It  also  shows  another  use  to  which  the  ever  handy 
— ^and  often  idle — turret-lathe  may  be  put. 

The  six  holes  for  the  casting  are  equally  divided  around  a 
circle  concentric  with  the  large  hole  c  c,  and  are  drilled  entirely 
through  the  bosses.  The  large  hole  is  bored  and  one  side  of  the 
bosses  faced  in  a  preceding  operation  in  the  turret-lathe,  and 
the  keyway  is  let  in  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  relative  position  to 
the  bosses  in  all  of  the  castings. 

Pig.  202  shows,  partly  in  section,  the  fixture  complete  and 
also  several  of  the  main  parts.     Fig.  203  is  a  plan,  with  the 
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arraugement  of  the  gears  aud  their  relative  positions  on  the  sta- 
tionary spindle-disk.  As  shown  in  Fig.  202,  the  attachment 
consists  of  three  main  parts,  of  which  A  is  the  driver,  C  the  sta- 
tionary spindle  and  leading  stud.  The  driver  ^1,  of  cast-iron, 
was  finished  first,  boring  it  out  at  the  back  aud  then  threading 
it  to  fit  snugly  the  spindle  of  the  turret-lathe.  A  hole  was  then 
bored  straight  through  from   the  face   at  B  and  threaded  as 


shown,  getting  it  dead  true.     The  front  was  then  faced,  thus 
insuring  the  lubrication  of  the  entire  surface. 

The  stationary  disk  (\  a  circular  casting  with  bosses  on  each 
side,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  on  the  front  aud  seven  on  the 
back,  was  then  machincMl.  The  c^'utral  hole  for  the  spindle  D 
was  first  bored  and  resimed  to  size,  a  mandrel  wsis  driven  in,  and 
both  sides  were  faced,  leaving  all  the  bossc»«  the  sjune  height. 
We  were  now  ready  to  l(K*2ite  and  finish  the  holes  for  the  six 
spindle-gears  IT  and  the  interme<liate  gears  K,  A  stud  of  tool 
steel  was  turueil  up,  hardened  and  ground  to  fit  the  cent  ml  hole 
in  the  disk  tightly.     We  then  finished  up  six  buttons  of  the  type 
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used  for  accnrate  jig-iuakiiig,  and  groond  them  to  |-inch  on  tin- 
oatfiide  and  the  ends  perfectly  square.  The  central  stad  wun 
entered  into  the  hole  aud  one  of  the  buttons  was  located  th4r 
exact  distance  from  the  centre  by  using  the  verniei-s  and  dedact- 
ing  the  diameter  of  the  stnd  and  button.  The  button  was  then 
fastened  to  the  disk  by  its  screw,  t>eing  located  as  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  bosses  as  possible.  The  second  button  was  located 
the  required  distance  from  the  first  aud  from  the  centre  of  the 
stud  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  operation  was  repeated  until 
all  aix  buttons  were  located. 

The  disk  was  clamped  on  the  lathe  face-plate  and  the  central 
stud  removed.     The  first  button  was  trued  and  removed,  and  a 


^•incb  hole  drilled,  bored,  and  reamed  entirely  throngh  tfae  disk. 
The  next  button  was  then  located,  trued,  and  removed  aud  the 
bole  bored  and  finished  in  the  same  manner;  repeating  until  the 
six  holes  were  finished.  We  were  now  sure  of  the  accuracy  and 
position  of  the  gears  when  placed,  and  the  interchangeability  of 
the  holes  when  drilled.  Before  drilling  and  tapping  the  holes 
for  the  six  intermediate  gears,  the  gears  were  turned  and  cut. 

The  drill-cback  spindles  and  gears  were  each  in  one  piece  and 
were  mild-ateel  forgings  which  were  first  centred  and  faced  the 
same  length.  The  spindle  portions  G  were  turned  to  within 
.005-iDeh  of  the  finish  size  and  the  ends  threaded  for  the  nnt. 
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leftviiig  a  shoulder  for  the  washer.  The  taper  portiou  for  the 
chnck  was  turDed,  leaving  the  same  amonnt  of  stock  for  finish- 
Ing  as  on  the  other  eud.  The  gear  portion  R  was  then  finished 
to  the  required  diameter,  and  all  were  finished  in  the  grinder, 
with  the  portion  G  a  smooth  muniug  fit  in  the  reamed  holes  iu 
the  disk,  and  the  sides  of  the  gears  ground  perfectly  flat  and  true 
with  the  spindles.     The  teeth  were  then  cut. 

The  six  intermediate  gears  K  also  were  of  steel;  and  six 
shoulder-studs  or  screws  were  made  of  tool-ateel  for  them.     The 


largo,  or  driving-gear  F  was  of  cast-iron  and  was  bored  and 
reiuncd  to  tlie  same  si7«  as  the  central  hole  in  the  disk ;  the  /tides 
were  ground  as  the  others,  and  a  keyway  let  in  for  fastening  it 
to  the  spindle  and  leading  stud  D,  Tlie  portiou  J>  of  (ho  stud 
turned  within  the  disk  after  hardening.  A  second  shoulder  was 
left  at  J/ BO  that  the  space  U-twcen  it  and  the  firxt  would  accom- 
modate the  disk  and  the  driving  gear.     A  hexagou  was  milled 
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At  Ma.aA  the  stud  reduced  for  the  reiuaiuder  of  it«  leugth,  the 
eud  rounded  to  act  as  a  leadiug  stud  aud  eater  a  reamed  hole  iu 
the  work  fixture  when  in  operation,  to  support  It^  The  six  holes 
for  the  intermediate-gear  screws  were  then  drilled  and  tapped, 
HO  that  the  gears  would  occupy  the  positions  shown  in  the  plan. 
After  drilling  and  tapping  the  hole  for  the  stud  B  B  all  parts 
were  assembled,  as  shown,  the  chucks  being  driven  tightly  on  to 
the  spindlea 

The  fixture  for  locating  and  fastening  the  work  is  shown  in 
Fig.  204.  The  body  casting  is  machined  first.  After  beingcen- 
tred  it  has  the  stem  turned  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  turret-head.    It  is 


then  reveraed  and  held  by  the  finished  stem  in  a  nose-chuck  and 
the  front  is  finished,  first  taking  a  cut  ofif  the  two  projecting 
bosses  6  G,  then  finishing  the  seat  for  the  work  and  turning  the 
faob  D  to  fit  nicely  the  large  central  hole  iu  the  work  (under 
cntting  it  at  the  back  to  prevent  dirt  or  chips  from  accumulat- 
ing), aud,  lastly,  boring  and  reaming  the  centre  hole  E  for  the 
leading  stud  of  the  drilling  aud  tapping  attachment.  Befoiv 
locating  aud  letting  in  the  key  F  in  the  hub  D  the  lid  was  fin- 
i^ed  and  fastened  to  the  body  casting  and  the  holes  for  the  drill- 
bushings  were  let  in. 

This  lid-casting  is  circular,  with  a  lai^  hole  L  in  the  cen- 
tre and  raised  bosses  at  the  opposite  sides  where  it  is  hinged  and 
located  to  the  body  casting.  These  bosses  were  faced  and  a  cut 
vaa  taken  off  one  side  of  the  casting  for  the  bushing-heads  to 
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locate.  The  lid  and  the  body  casting  were  then  clamped  to- 
gether so  that  the  boss  faces  rested  true  with  each  other,  and  the 
hole  for  the  hiuge-screw  H  was  let  in,  tapping  it  in  the  body 
casting  and  enlarging  and  reaming  it  to  a  snug  fit  for  the  large 
portion  of  the  screw  in  the  lid.  The  screw  H  was  then  let  in 
and  the  hole  /  drilled  and  reamed  for  the  taper  locating-stud  J. 
We  were  now  ready  to  locate  and  finish  the  bushing-holes.  The 
taper  locating-pin  J  was  forced  in  tightly  and  a  hardened  and 
ground  plug  was  finished  to  fit  tightly  the  hole  E.  Then  by 
using  the  buttons  used  for  locating  the  spindle  holes  in  the 
drilling  and  tapping  attachment  these  six  holes  were  located  in 
the  same  manner.  The  hinge-screw  H  and  the  locating-stud  J 
were  then  removed,  the  lid  was  clamped  to  the  face-plate,  the 
buttons  made  true,  and  holes  bored  and  reamed  to  the  required 
size.  The  bushings  K  were  made  of  tool  steel  and  forced  into  the 
holes  in  the  lid.  Three  holes  were  then  drilled  and  tapped  in 
the  body  existing  in  the  positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  204  to  accommodate  the  clamp-screws.  These  three  clamps 
are  only  used  when  tapping  the  holes,  the  lid  being  then 
removed.  After  the  six  clearance-holes  for  the  drills  and  taps 
were  drilled  and  the  key  let  in  so  that  the  bosses  of  the  casting 
would  cam  approximately  correct,  the  fixture  was  complete. 

In  Fig.  205  is  shown  the  manner  of  setting  up  the  multi -spin- 
dle attachment  and  the  work  fixture.  The  driver,  or  back  plate 
of  the  attachment  is  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  the  turret-lathe. 
A  clamp-strap  of  |-inch  thick  flat  iron,  bent  to  the  shape 
required,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  stud  B  B,  Fig.  213, 
and  the  ends  bent  inward  and  set-screws  lot  in,  was  then  secured 
with  the  ends  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  lathe  and  the  stud 
B  B  fastened  to  the  strap  by  the  nut,  thereby  locating  and  fast- 
ening the  spindle-disk  without  the  possibility  of  shifting  when 
in  operation. 

The  work  fixture  was  located  by  entering  the  stem  into  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  turret-head,  the  slide  movcnl  up,  and  the  fixture 
manipulated  until  all  six  drills  entennl  the  busliin^.s  of  the  fixt- 
ure. The  fixture  was  then  fastened,  the  lid  wxs  thrown  lMu*k, 
the  work  or  casting  to  be  drilled  locuttKl  by  the  k(*y  on  the  hub 
of  the  fixture,  as  sliown,  and  the  lid  or  bushing-plate  relocated 
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by  the  taper  plug.  The  lathe  is  started,  and  as  the  driver 
revolves,  and  with  it  the  driving  gear,  the  spindle-disk  remains 
stationary,  allowing  the  six  drills  to  turn  at  the  sj)eed  desired. 
The  turret-slide  is  moved  up,  the  six  holes  are  drilled  in  the 
work,  the  finished  piece  removed  and  replaced  by  another,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  After  all  the  castings  in  the  lot  have 
been  drilled  they  are  tapped  by  simply  substituting  taps  for  the 
six  drills  and  removing  the  bushing-plate  from  the  work  fixture. 
The  locating  of  the  castings  so  that  alignment  of  the  drilled  holes 
with  the  taps  will  be  perfect  is  accomplished  without  any  trouble, 
as  the  keyway  in  the  casting  brings  them  in  the  same  location 
as  in  the  first  or  drilling  operation,  and  the  three  clamps  hold  it 
tightly  in  position.  When  tapping,  the  spindles  are  run  at  the 
proper  speed  and  the  work  is  brought  up  to  the  taps,  the  opera- 
tor keeping  his  hand  on  the  shifter,  and  as  soon  as  the  taps  have 
come  through  the  holes  the  lathe  is  reversed  and  the  taps  are  fed 
out. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Special  Tools,  Fixtures,  and  Devices  for  Machining 
Bepetition  Farts  in  the  Screw-Machine. 

FOUR  SPECIAL  BOX-TOOLS  FOR  THE  SCREW- 
MACHINE. 

The  tools  shown  and  described  in  this  chapter  were  designed 
for  and  nsed  in  the  screw-machinas,  but  many  of  the  designs  are 
adaptable  with  slight  modifications  to  the  turret-lathe  as  well. 

The  tools  shown  in  Figs.  206  to  209  are  for  making  small  tnbes 
used  for  perforating  leather  shoe-tips.  These  tubes  run  from 
-^'  to  ^-inch  in  diameter,  are  made  from  drill  rod,  and  are  re- 
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quired  to  l)e  finished  with  a  smooth  reamed  hole  through  them 
true  with  the  outside,  and  with  one  end  chamfered  to  a  sharp 
edge.  In  producing  the  larger  sizes  of  tulx\s  very  little  trouble 
was  encountered,  but  for  the  smaller  sizes  (and  they  were  required 
in  the  largest  quantities)  much  trouble  was  met  with.  All  trou- 
ble, however,  was  overcome  and  very  good  results  attained  by 
the  use  of  the  tools  shown  herein. 

Fig.  20G  IK  for  chanifeHug  the  ends  and  centring  the  tubes. 

The  ho<ly  or  box  portion,  of  csist-iron,  has  a  hole  through  it  for 
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the  entering-tool  ^and  its  adjustrng-screw  C.  A  hole  is  broached 
through  the  body  for  the  chamfering-tool  C,  at  an  angle  which 
allows  the  face  of  C  to  be  ground  square.  The  bushing  G  is  of 
t4>ol  steel,  is  hardened  and  lapx>ed  to  the  size  of  the  drill-rod. 


FIG.  307. 

By  chamfering  the  end  of  the  tubes  with  this  tool,  before  drill- 
ing and  reaming  the  hole,  a  sharp  edge  can  be  produced. 

Fig.  207  shows  the  tool  for  drilling  the  tubes.  The  drill  is 
held  in  a  split  bushing  by  the  adjusting-screw  K  and  round- 
head screw  N.     The  bushing  L  is  forced  into  the  holder. 

Fig.  208  is  for  cutting  ofif  the  tubes.  On  account  of  their 
smaller  diameter  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  stock  during  the 
operation.  The  body  of  the  tool  is  of  cast-iron.  The  cutting- 
off  tool  is  of  a  somewhat  special  construction.  It  is  of  a  i  x  h 
inch  stock  finished  all  over  to  fit  within  the  channel,  and  with  a 
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groove  in  one  side  for  the  feather  U.  The  grooves  Fon  the  bot- 
tom are  for  the  collar  of  the  feed-screw  W.  The  cutting  end  of 
the  tool  T  is  finished  to  the  usual  shape  required  for  such  a  tool ; 
as  narrow  as  possible,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stock.  These 
three  tools  produce  the  x)erf orating  tubes  to  the  degree  of  inter- 
changeability  and  accuracy  i*equired,  and  in  a  very  rapid  man- 
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uer.  The  tubes,  after  beiug  thus  fiuislied,  are  hanlened  aiiU 
tempered  to  a  dark  blue,  aud  aie  forced  into  radial  boles  iii  a 
mild-steel  disk.  DifTei-eut  combiDatious  of  sizes  of  tubes  arr 
located  in  these  disks,  to  produce  the  pattern  desire<l  in  their 
leather  shoe-tii>s  and  miscellaneous  leather  hudinga. 

The  box-tool,  Fig.  209,  is  of  a  distinctly  different  type  froui 
those  above  described ;  it  is  used  for  pointing  slender  needle  valves 
on  an  incandescent  oil -lamp  of  well-known  make.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  point  wire  of  small  diameter  by  the  ordinary  means  avail- 
able in  the  ecrew-machine,  especially  if  the  points  are  to  taper 


quite  gradually,  as  at  M.  By  the  ordinary  method  the  catting 
surface  of  the  tool  would  be  so  wide  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  wire  true  aud  hold  it  sutBciently  rigid. 
The  body  or  bos  portion  of  the  tool  is  a  forging  of  mild  steel, 
with  a  rectangular  hole  at  B  and  a  tool-steel  bushing  at  C.  The 
cuttiug-tool  JS  is  fitted  snugly  into  a  square  broached  hole,  the 
side  of  which  is  in  line  with  the  end  of  the  bushing.  The  rear 
end  of  the  tool  is  threaded  for  adjustment  nut  G.  A  bracket  is 
fastened  to  the  body  of  the  tool,  and  the  spiral  spring,  which  is 
required  to  be  quite  stiff,  is  located  as  shown.  A  hole  is  let  into 
the  body  at  Z>  as  clearance  for  the  angular-faced  tool-post  fixt- 
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are  L,  A  channel  F  is  let  into  the  under  side  of  the  pointing- 
tool  E,  with  a  taper  side  at  the  rear  coinciding  with  the  taper 
of  L.  In  first  operation  the  cutting  tool  E  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ject, adjusting  it  by  the  nut  G  slightly  beyond  the  centre  bush- 
ing C.  As  the  box-tool  is  brought  up  to  the  work,  the  wire 
enters  the  hole  D.  As  the  tool  E  begins  to  cut,  the  engager  L 
commences  to  force  the  tool  back,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  it 
ceases  to  cut  and  the  wire  is  pointed  as  shown.  The  turret  is 
then  brought  back,  and  the  spring  causes  the  cutting-tool  to 
resume  its  former  position. 

SCREW-MACHINE  FIXTURES  AND  TOOLS  FOR 
MAKING  SPEED-INDICATORS. 


The  sketches  herewith  are  of  two  special  chucks  and  of  a 
tapping-machine  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Parker, 
foreman  of  the  Fulton  Machine  Works,  Broooklyn,  the  chucks 
being  used  for  machining  a  casting  (Fig.  210)  which  forms  the 
body  of  a  si)eed-indicator  manufactured  by  that  firm.  The  work 
on  this  casting  was  the  boring  out  of  the  large  circular  portion 
A  for  the  revolving  dial-plates  of  the 
indicator;  the  facing  of  the  bottom  B 
and  of  the  hub  around  which  the  dials 
revolve,  and  the  drilling  of  the  small 
hole  C  in  the  centre  of  this  hub.  All 
this  was  accomplished  in  one  opera- 
tion, after  the  work  had  been  fastened 
in  the  chuck  (Fig.  211).  The  second 
ojieration  was  the  boring  and  reaming 
of  a  hole  D  (Fig.  210)  for  the  spin- 
dle of  the  indicator  and  the  finishing  of  a  centre  and  thrust 
bearing  for  the  end  of  it  at  E.  Both  chucks  are  used  in  the 
screw-machine  in  conjunction  with  a  set  of  turret-tools  for  each. 
Fig.  211  shows  the  chuck  used  for  the  first  oi)eration.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  casting  having  a  hub  at  the  back  and  a 
raised  jiortion  on  its  face  for  holding  the  work.  The  casting  is 
fitted  to  the  screw-machine  spindle,  and  faced  and  bored  to  admit 

the  large  circular  portion  of  the  work  as  shown  at  X,  being  bored 
13 
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to  a  depth  enfficient  for  the  upper  side  of  the  work  to  project 
slightly  above  the  face  H  of  the  chuck.  The  face  of  the  chnck 
ia  nulled  away  on  each  eide  of  the  sqnare  ceutral  portioD  H  so 
that  the  work  may  be  easily  located  or  removed.     <7  ia  a  flat 


machine-steel  plate,  located  on  the  face  of  the  chocks  by  two 
dowel-pius  ^X'and  fastened  by  the  four  eonior  acrevsL  L  L  L. 
Thia  plate,  while  fasteoed  to  the  main  ca.stint;,  is  bored  sufB- 
ciently  to  tightly  clamp  the  edgPN  of  the  large  circular  portion 
and  for  clearance  for  the  cutting-toolH.     Fi;;.  211  tthows  clearly 


how  the  work  is  located  and  clumped  on  the  chuck.     The  work 
is  machined  by  the  usual  typ<!  of  turret-tooK 

The  sec<nid  oiM-nition  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  chuck 
shown  in  Fig  212,  which  U  of  distinctly  difTcrcnt  design  from 
that  of  tlio  cluK'k  Fig.  211.     It  is  n  circular  hub-backed  cabling. 
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with  a  rather  long,  flat,  projecting  standard  at  H,  fitted,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  the  screw-machine  spindle  and  having  the  face 
of  H  machined  flat  and  square  with  the  face  of  F.  The  work  is 
located  on  this  projecting  face  at  two  points  by  K  and  J;  also 
at  J  by  a  circular  machine-steel  disk  fitting  within  the  portion  Ay 
Fig.  210,  of  the  work  and  fastened  to  the  face  H,  Fig.  213,  of 


no.  213. 


Pig.  214. 


the  chuck  by  screws  and  dowel-pins  (not  shown)  and  at  K  by 
the  steel  plate  J,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  fastened  by  screws 
and  dowel-pins.  For  clamping  the  work  to  the  chuck  the 
swinging  bracket  and  clamping-screw  N  are  used,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  view  of  Fig.  214, 
where  the  work  is  shown  fastened  upon  the  chuck.  The  work 
machined  in  these  chucks  is,  needless  to  say,  perfectly  inter- 
changeable. 


METHOD  FOB   FINISHING   DUPLICATE   WORK   IN 

THE   SCREVV-MACHIKE. 

The  special  tools  and  fixtures  here  described  were  designed 
for  the  screw-machine,  and  consisted  of  an  improved  driver 
for  the  work ;  a  sx)ecial  arrangement  of  lathe  centres,  and  a  form- 
ing-tool and  holder  which  will  duplicate  work  without  chatter- 
ing and  without  regard  to  pressure  applied  by  the  operator. 

The  particular  piece  of  work  for  which  these  tools  were  de- 
signed is  shown  in  two  views  in  Figs.  215  and  216  and  is  called 
a  ''goose-neck.^'    It  is  a  brass  casting,  and  is  finished  at  the 
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tai>er  eod  marke<)  A.  Before  fiuishing  this  surface,  the  castingB 
were  centred  at  C,  and  chamfered  slightly  on  the  inside  at  B. 
The  first  fixture  made  for  the  finiifhiTig  operation  was  the  special 


chuck,  a  crosB-nection  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  217.  The  body 
of  the  chock  was  a  casting  of  the  shape  shown,  and  was  bored 
OQt  at  C  C.  It  was  first  chucked  in  the  lathe  and  bored  out  and 
threaded  at  6  6  to  fit  the  spindle  of  the  screw-macbioe,  and  then 


squared  up.  It  was  then  faced  and  (he  rim  trned.  A  hole  was 
l>ored  and  threade^l  at  D  1o  admit  the  centre  E,  which  was  fin- 
ished with  n  shoulder  al   F  ho  an  to  allow  it  to  rest  squarely 
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against  the  face  of  the  chnck.  A  square  hole  was  theu  let 
through  the  face  of  the  chnck  to  admit  the  driver  J,  which  was 
made  of  f -inch  round  tool  steel  and  bent  as  shown,  and  the  end  I 
finished  to  a  smooth  fit  within  the  hole  <7.  The  round  portion  H 
of  this  driver  was  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  extend  clear  through 
the  screw-machine  spindle,  and  was  connected  to  the  wire-feed 
lever.  This  manner  of  connecting  the  driver  allowed  it  to  be 
forced  out  and  in,  thereby  permitting  the  work  to  be  located  on 
the  centres,  and  removed  when  finished  without  stopping  the 
machine. 

As  the  edge  B  of  the  work,  Fig.  215,  gives  a  very  narrow  bear- 
ing for  the  tail  centres,  and  as  the  work  revolved  very  fast,  it 
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was  not  practical  to  adopt  the  ordinary  centre,  as  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  end  of  the  work  to  run  hot  and  burr  up.  So,  to 
overcome  this,  the  special  sleeve  and  running-centre,  shown  in  a 
cross-sectional  view  in  Fig.  218,  were  made.  This  fixture  consists 
of  a  sleeve  which  was  first  bored  out  and  tapx>ed  at  the  back  end 
for  the  centre  end -thrust  screw  M.  It  was  then  placed  on  an 
arbor  and  turned  taper  on  the  outside  to  fit  the  tail-stock,  which 
had  been  fitted  to  the  screw-machine.  The  end-thrust  screw  M 
was  then  made  with  thrust  end  finished  flat,  hardened  and  pol- 
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isl)ed.  It  was  then  screwed  tightly  into  the  sleeve.  The  ran- 
ning-ceutre  K  was  then  made  of  tool  steel  and  finished  to  fit  the 
sleeve  smoothly,  and  tapered  at  L  and  the  point  roonded.  This 
end  was  then  hardened  and  polished.  After  an  oil-hole  had 
been  let  into  the  sleeve  and  the  inside  polished  smooth,  the  fixt- 
ure was  finished. 

As  the  manner  of  finishing  the  formed  surface  of  the  work  is 


distinctly  different  from  tne  usual  methods  in  general  use,  and 
as  the  forming-tool  and  holder  are  of  a  novel  design,  they  are 
worthy  of  a  detailed  description. 

By  referring  to  Figs.  219  and  220,  in  which  a  plan  and  side 
view  respectively  of.  the  tool  and  holder  are  shown,  the  following 
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description  of  them  will  be  intelligently  understood.  The  holder 
is  a  casting  of  the  shaiie  shown  at  h\  and  was  dovetailed  on  the 
bottom  and  fitted  to  the  cross-slide  of  the  screw-machine  and 
equippeil  with  a  rack  to  mesh  witli  tlie  feed-gear,  as  shown  at 
Nj  Fig.  218.     The  i)ortion  for  htildiiig  the  forming-tool  Q,  Fig. 
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219,  was  then  planed  dovetail,  slanting  upward  to  the  degree 
shown  in  the  side  view  of  Fig.  220.  A  hole  was  then  drilled 
and  tapped  through  the  lug  R  to  admit  the  tool  adjusting-screw 
8.  Two  headless  set-screws  T  T  were  also  let  into  the  side,  as 
shown.  The  forming-tool  Q  was  of  f -inch  flat  tool  steel,  finished 
all  over,  and  fitted  to  the  holder  as  shown.  The  shape  required 
was  then  worked  out  on  the  face  for  its  entire  length,  and  finished 
in  the  milling-machine  with  a  special  fly-cutter,  as  shown  in  Pig. 
218.  The  cutting-face  of  the  tool,  V  Y,  Fig.  219,  was  sheared 
off  to  the  angle  shown,  so  as  to  allow  the  work  to  be  cut  gradu- 
ally. The  tool  was  then  hardened  and  drawn  to  a  light-straw 
temper,  and  the  cutting-face  ground  and  oil-stoned  to  a  keen 
edge.  The  fixture  and  tools  were  now  complete  and  ready  for 
work. 

The  parts  were  set  up  in  the  screw-machine  in  the  relative 
positions  shown  in  Fig.  218.  The  machine  was  started,  and  the 
driver-lever  pulled  back,  thereby  drawing  the  driver  I  into  the 
chuck.  The  work  was  then  placed  on  the  centres,  with  the  por- 
tion C  on  the  chuck-centres  and  the  face  end  on  the  running-cen- 
tre K.  The  driver-lever  was  then  pulled  out,  causing  the  driver 
1  to  emerge  and  drive  the  work,  the  running-centre  L  travelling 
with  it.  The  'handle  O  of  the  cross-slide  was  then  pulled  down 
and  the  forming-tool  presented  to  the  work,  cutting  the  facje 
gradually.  And  as  each  portion  of  the  work  was  reduced  and 
finished,  that  point  of  the  tool  passed  the  centre  and  came  out 
under  the  work ;  and  as  the  whole  face  was  finished,  the  entire 
cutting-face  of  the  tool  passed  free  and  clear  of  the  work.  The 
driver  I  was  then  drawn  in  (without  stopping  the  machine)  and 
the  tail -centre  drawn  back  and  the  work  removed.  Another  cast- 
ing was  then  located  on  the  centres,  the  driver  sent  out,  and  the 
work  finished  as  before. 

As  will  at  once  be  seen,  the  use  of  the  special  chuck  reduces 
the  time  necessary  to  locate  the  work  on  the  centres,  and  remove 
it  when  finished,  to  the  minimum.  And  the  running  tail-centre 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  the  work  running  hot  and  burring, 
as  well  as  the  waste  of  time  in  adjusting  the  centre  against  the 
work.  The  methods  of  finishing  formed  surfaces  by  means  of 
tools  of  the  design  shown  is  meeting  with  more  favor  all  the 
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time,  as  very  wide  and  intricate  forms  can  be  duplicated  on 
round  work  without  any  trouble.  Another  thing,  by  the  use  of 
this  tool  work  can  be  finished,  one  piece  in  exact  duplication  of 
the  other. 


PIXTUEES  FOR  FORMING  PIECES  OP   IRREGULAR 

OUTLINE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  a  fixture  for  forming  pieces  of  ir- 
regular outline  from  the  bar  was  described,  which  fixture  was 
adapted  to  work  having  considerable  stock  to  be  removed.  The 
tool  here  to  be  described  consists  of  a  similar  fixture  for  use  in 
the  screw-machine  for  forming  irregularly  shaped  surfaces,  but 
from  individual  castings  instead  of  from  the  bar,  and  in  which 
less  metal  is  to  be  removed. 

The  article  for  which  this  device  was  used  is  an  improved  gas- 
stove  cock  made  in  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  of  irregular  exte- 
rior outline,  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  sectional  view  in  Fig. 
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221.  The  length  of  the  assembled  cock  over  all  is  4}  inches, 
and  the  pieces  are  composition  castings  with  the  holes  K  and  F 
coreil  in  them.  Certain  preliminary  minor  operations  are  neces- 
sary on  both  parts  1  and  2  before  the  fonning-cutter  is  iLsed,  in 
order  to  form  the  threailed  hub  C  C  on  part  1  and  the  thn^aded 
recess  B  B  in  pail  2  for  a  means  of  definitely  hnrating  them  on 
the  face-phite,  which  4)]H*rations  Mill  Ik»  described  later  on. 

The  forming-cutter  ummI  f4>r  obtaining  the  irregular  outline 
surfivce  is  one  of  the  circular  forming  tyi>e  of  cuttei-s,  which  is 
shaped  entirely  around  its  exterior  surface,  the  cutting-edge 
being  produced  by  milling  4)ut  a  longitudinal  grtmve  on  its  exte- 
rior as  shown  in  Figs.  222  and  22S.  This  is  the  \y\w^  of  cutter 
that  may  be  ground  and  reground  almost  indefinitely  without  al- 
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tering  the  shax)e  of  its  cutting-edge  if  the  body  of  the  cutter  is 
proi)erly  shaped.  The  cutter  shown  in  Figs.  222  and  223,  which 
represent  the  cutter  used  for  machining  the  surface  of  part  2  of 
the  gas-cock,  was  made  of  tool  steel,  which  was  annealed  and 
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bored  out  at  D  and  a  keyway  let  down  through  the  entire  length 
at  (7,  after  which  it  was  driven  on  to  an  arbor  and  the  ends  fin- 
ished as  shown  at  B  B,  and  the  required  shape  turned  on  to  the 
outside  from  end  to  end  to  templet,  as  shown.    The  finishing  of 


N 
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this  forming  was  done  very  carefully  by  first  roughing  it  out  with 
the  usual  lathe-tools  and  then  using  a  variety  of  hand-tools  to 
finish  it  to  shape.     Especial  care  was  taken  to  get  its  entire  sur 
face  smooth  and  free  from  marks,  and  it  was  finished  to  a  dead- 
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smooth  fluiish  by  means  of  lappiug  with  stick,  emery,  »Dd  oil. 
This  was  iiecesssiry,  as  the  work  was  required  to  have  a  high  fin- 
ish after  Ijeiiig  iiiachiued,  and  as  tlie  manuer  iu  which  the  cutter 
was  presented  to  tlie  work  allowed  of  its  buruiahiug  the  same  as 
soou  as  the  cultiug-edge  had  removed  the  required  amount  of 
stock  and  pasued  the  centre. 

After  being  lapped,  the  cutter  was  set  up  in  llio  milUog-ma- 
chiue  and  a  groove  milled  out  to  form  the  cutting-edge  from  B  O 
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to  F,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232,  it  being  milled  on  a  spiral,  as  shown 
in  the  face  view,  Fig.  '222,  so  as  to  cause  the  cutter  to  remove  the 
stock  progressively.  In  fact,  the  cutting-edge  of  tlie  cutter  was 
finished  in  (he  same  manner  as  a  wide-face  milling-cutter,  except 
that  the  spiral  was  not  quite  as  abrupt     After  fioisbing  the  cut- 


ting-edge as  sliown,  the  cutter  was  carefully  hardened  and  drawn 
to  a  very  light-straw  temper,  thus  leaving  it  as  hard  as  is  con- 
sistent with  reliable  cutting. 

Tlie  cutting-edge  was  then  ground  on  the  cutter-grinder,  and 
carefully  oil-Rtoned  so  as  to  present  a  smooth,  keen  e<lge  for  its 
entire  length.  The  holder,  or  bracket,  shown  in  Fig.  '2-2.1,  which 
mipports  the  colter  and  its  cutter-stud  IF,  Fig.  2:;."),  was  made 
from  a  foiling  with  the  shank  J\' finished  to  fit  the  large  tool- |KH«t 
of  the  turret-lathe.  The  way  in  wliicU  the  cutter  is  mounted  in 
the  li»)lder  i.s  shown  in  Fig,  22;),  which  shows  a  top  view  of  the 
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catter  in  place  upoii  ite  stud  H  aud  the  haDd-lever  R  mounted 
upon  the  projecting  end  3f  of  the  stud. 

The  manner  of  using  the  fixture  may  be  understood  from  Figs. 


226  and  227 ;  Fig.  226  showing  a  front  view  of  both  fixture  and 
work  in  position,  the  face-plate,  the  turret-head,  and  Fig.  227  an 


end  view  toward  the  face-plute  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
cattlDg-edge  of  the  cutter  is  presented  to  the  work.  In  machin- 
ing the  work  the  handle  of  the  cross-slide  is  moved  by  the  left 
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hand  of  the  operator  until  the  cuttiug-edge  of  the  tool  is  in  the 
position  against  the  work  shown  in  the  end  view.  Fig.  227,  and 
held  there  with  the  help  of  the  feed-screw  of  the  cross-slide, 
while  with  the  right  the  lever  of  the  forming-tool  is  pulled  for- 
ward. As  the  cutter  is  slowly  revolved  in  the  holder  by  the 
pressui-e  on  the  lever,  it  cuts  and  removes  the  required  amount 
of  stock  prt^ressively,  due  to  its  spiral  cntting-edge,  and  as  the 
cuttiug-edge  passesthe  centre  lincthe  friction  of  the  finished  por- 
tions of  the  work  revolving  rapidly  against  the  exterior  of  the 
cutter  prodiiccH  a  high  finish  of  its  entire  surface. 

The  cutler  which  was  used  for  milling  part  1  of  the  gas-cock. 
Fig.  221,  is  shown  in  front  view  and  section  in  Figs.  228  and  229, 
and  in  end  view  in  Fig.  224.  This 
cotter  was  made,  tempered  and 


grouod  exactly  the  same  as  was  the  other,  and  its  method  of 
use  in  removing  the  stock  and  obtaining  the  burnish  or  polish  is 
identical. 

In  connection  >»ilb  the  finishing  of  these  gas-stove  cocks  other 


Rir*!!    Q 


fixtun-H  were  used  which  may  be  of  interettt.     In  forming  the 
tlireadcd  bub  ('  C,  part  1,  Fie.  2'2I,  a  patrof  slip-jawK  for  a  Pegu- 
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lar  two-jaw  chuck  was  used  for  chucking  the  work  while  ma- 
cbioing.  These  jaws,  which  are  showu  in  Fig.  230,  are  of  cast- 
iron  ;  are  finished  dovetail  to  drive  into  the  jaws  proper  of  the 
cbuck,  and  are  located  in  the  proper  relative  positions  by  means 
of  a  taper-pin  at  B.  The  way  in  which  these  jaws  are  con- 
structed and  finished  to  allow  of  locating  the  work  as  showu  is 
evident  from  the  sketch.  The  facing 
of  the  surface  M Mm  accomplished  by 
(  of  a  hollow  mill,  which  differs 


from  the  type  generally  used  in  that  it  has  fifteen  teeth.  The 
bub  C  G  is  finished  by  the  mill  also  the  thread  being  cut  by 
means  of  a  collapsible  die 

In  Figs.  231  and  232  are  shown   the  slip-jaws  which  are 
used  for  the  first  and  third  operations  on  part  2,  Fig.  221,  which 


contains  the  gas-cock  proper.  These  two  sets  of  jaws  are  con- 
Btmcted  similar  to  the  first  set,  Fig.  230,  and  are  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  part  Bhown  at  A,  Fig.  232,  is  for  holding  the 
casting  for  part  2  while  the  surface  at  ^  ^  is  being  faced,  the 
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Hcat  for  the  rubber  washer  let  in  at  D  D,  and  the  bole  at  B  bored 
and  tapped  to  fit  the  threaded  hub,  part  1.  The  other  set  of 
jaws  is  used  for  holding  part  2  after  being  machined  all  over, 
when  the  tap^tr  hole  for  the  key  J  is  being  let  in  at  8,  Fig.  231, 
which  HhowH  the  work  located  within  the  jaws  and  the  hole 


drilled  at  S.  Tliiit  hulc,  iifttT  bein^  rentrt>d  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, itt  rt>anied  to  the  rt>qnired  taper  by  means  of  a"Ooatiiig'* 
rfiimiT  of  the  ukiiiU  t)l>e. 

For  InrninK  the  wiudior-stnit  at  />  I>,  iu  part  2,  the  special  ec- 
n'Ulrio  Ikix-IodI  Nhown  iti  V\^.  2.'t:t  was  used,  which  is  of  an  inter- 
twting  fonsi  rnol  i«n.  A  is  a  bolder  or  frame,  miule  of  cast-iron, 
wUii'h  a  shank  portion  at  It  lurnt^^  to  lil  the  bote  in  the  toiret. 
t'lKOU  iivt'ntric  hnshin);  hx-utcd  within  the  holder  by  the  eet- 
scn>w  iT:  fr  the  rultinc-tool;  F  the  lever  by  which  it  is  manipu- 
lated.    The  depth  of  cut  is  n'L,'nlattHl  by  adjusting  tbe  lever  stop- 
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screw  J,  which  is  let  into  the  projecting  lug  K  as  shown  in  the 
end  view  of  the  tool.  In  using  this  fixture,  after  the  tool  G  has 
been  entered  into  the  cored  hole  in  the  work  the  required  dis- 
tance, the  lever  F  is  raised  slowly  until  it  rests  against  the  stop- 
screw  J,  which  determines  the  proper  depth  of  cut,  then  it  is 
dropx)ed  and  the  tool  backed  out. 

A  novel  drill-jig  was  designed  for  use  in  boring  the  six  in- 
clined air-draught  holes  leading  into  the  combining-chamber  F 
in  part  2  of  the  gas-cock.  The  jig  is  shown  in  plan  and  in 
sectional  elevation  in  Fig.  234,  with  the  work  in  place.  As  is 
shown,  these  six  holes  are  required  to  be  drilled  at  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  casting,  and  also  to  be  equidistant,  and  an  inter- 
esting design  is  the  result.  A  is  the  body  casting  of  the  jig, 
which  is  machined  on  the  base  at  D,  and  also  on  both  sides  of 
the  projection  B,  to  an  angle  Y  with  the  base,  as  shown.  The 
indexing-device  X  and  the  locating-stud  for  the  work  are  of  tool 
steel,  hardened  and  ground.  There  are  six  equally  spaced 
notches  in  the  index-plate  which  coincide  in  shape  with  the  end 
H  of  the  index-pin  R  and  locate  the  work  for  the  six  different 
holes.  The  drill-bushing  P  is  located  as  shown  in  the  swing-lid 
Jy  which  is  hinged  within  the  two  sides  K  Koi  the  body  casting 
A  by  means  of  the  pipe  L.  A  hole  0  in  the  lid  allows  clearance 
for  the  work  when  located  in  the  jig ;  all  that  is  necessary  for 
removal  being  to  swing  the  bushing-lid  J  back  and  unscrew  the 
work  off  the  locating-stud. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Ck>n8tmction  and  Use  of  Boring  Fixtures  and 

Similar  Tools. 

THE  DRILL-PRESS  AND  BORENG   FIXTURES. 


One  of  the  things  that  make  the  large  drill-press  a  valuable 
machine  tool  is  its  adaptability  for  x)erforming  accurate  opera- 
tions in  the  production  of  interchangeable  parts  by  the  use  of 
simple  and  often  inexpensive  fixtures.  In  fact,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  state  that  it  runs  the  turret-lathe  a  close  second  for  the  place 
of  the  mo^  rapid  and  economical  producer  in  the  shop. 

Now  aside  from  the  adaptability  of  the  drill-press  for  jig- 
drilling,  there  is  any  quantity  and  variety  of  work  requiring  to 

A  A 
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Fig.  2r*. 

be  bored  which  can  be  handled  to  good  advantage  on  this  ma- 
chine; and  in  this  chapter,  among  other  things,  I  will  devote 
considerable  space  to  describing  and  illustrating  types  for  bor- 
ing-fixtures which  were  designed  to  be  used  on  the  drill-presB 

and  have  worke^l  well  in  practice,  and  their  presentation  will 
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prove  BQggestive  for  others.  The  practical  poiuts  for  the  design- 
iug  and  coDStmction  of  the  fixtures  will  assist  the  tool-maker  la 
the  attaiimteiit  of  the  desired  results  with  ease,  and  dispense 
■with  much  unnecessary  labor  and  expense. 

BORING   AND   FACING   FIXTUKE  FOR  "8EXTIT" 
CASTINGS. 

The  casting  shown  in  sketch  Fig.  235  has  six  radiating  cylin- 
ders, each  with  a  cored  hole  through  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
bore  and  finish  the  holes  in  line  with  the  central  hole  E,  and  the 


opposite  boles  in  line  with  each  other.  The  jig  uhuwn  in  Figs. 
236,  237,  and  238  was  made  for  the  job. 

The  centre  hole  was  first  bored  and  counterbored,  and  the 
front  faced  at  D.  It  was  then  driven  on  to  an  arbor  and  the 
back  faced  at  F. 

The  jig  consists  of  an  angle  casting  with  a  boss,  faced  on  the 
back  at  iTand  /respectively,  'also  a  back  extension  on  the  top. 
After  being  planed  on  the  bottom  and  dovetailed  for  (he  bush- 
ing-plate K,  bosses  if  and  L  were  faced  and  the  top  was  planed 
and  dovetailed  for  the  upper  bnshing-plate  J.  It  -vxi  also  dove- 
tailed on  the  side  for  the  indes-pin  bracket  TT',  and  the  hole 
bored  for  the  clamping-stud  0. 

The  two  bnahing- plates  K  and  J,  of  machine  steel,  were  fitted 
tightly  into  the  dovetailed  channels,  located  in  line  with  each 
14 
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other,  and  fastened.  The  centres  of  the  holes  for  the  bushings 
U  and  V  were  located  by  setting  the  casting  on  its  side  on  a  snr- 
face-plate  and  striking  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  hole  for 
the  stud  0  to  the  plate  J  and  K  with  the  help  of  a  Brown  & 
Sharpe  height-gauge.  The  centre  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
distance  from  the  face  of  the  boss  H  to  the  centre  of  the  bushings 
TJ  and   V  was  also  marked.     The  plates  J  ajid  K  were  then 
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no.  237. 

driven  out  and  the  holes  were  bored  and  the  two  bushings  TJ  and 
V  were  made  and  forced  in.  The  plates  were  then  returned  to 
their  respective  positions. 

The  index-plate  JVand  clamping-stud  0  are  in  one  piece.  It 
was  a  mild -steel  forging.  The  plate  had  on  its  periphery  six 
equidistant  square  notches.  The  index-pin  bracket  TT,  a  cast- 
ing, was  then  fitted  to  drive  tightly  into  the  dovetailed  channel 
in  the  side  of  the  angle -plate.  The  hole  for  pin  X  was  then 
bored. 

The  pin  was  made  of  tool  steel,  the  end  fitting  the  square 
notches  in  the  index-plate,  and  slightly  rounded  to  enter  the 
notches  easily.     A  stiff  helical  spring  F  was  made  and  also  a 
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hole  was  drilled  in  the  pin  X  for  the  spring  cross-pin.     After 
the  handle  Z  was  made  all  the  parts  were  assembled. 

All  that  remained  to  complete  the  rig  was  the  boring-bar,  Fig. 
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239,  and  the  two  sets  of  cutters  B  B  and  D.  This  bar 
was  of  machine  steel,  turned  taper  at  the  end  to  fit  the 
drill-press  spindle,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  length  a  run- 
ning fit  in  the  bushings  U  and  F.  The  bar  was  small 
enough  to  clear  the  cored  holes.  Two  sets  of  cutters 
were  made,  one  set  for  roughing  and  the  other  for  finish- 
ing. These  cutters  were  fastened  in  the  bar  by  taper- 
keys.  The  jig  was  strapped  to  the  table  of  a  large 
drill-press.  The  index-plate  JV,  with  the  pin  X  in  one 
of  the  notehes,  was  clamped  and  a  casting  to  be  bored 
clamped  in  position  on  it,  so  that  the  boring-bar  would 
be  as  nearly  central  as  possible  in  the  cylinder  to  be 
bored.  The  roughing-cutters  were  then  fastened  in  the 
bar  and  the  holes  were  bored.  These  cutters  were  then 
removed  and  the  finishing  pair  were  substituted  and  the 
holes  were  finished. 

After  all  six  holes  were  bored,  which  required  only  three  ad- 
justments of  the  index-plate,  both  ends  of  all  six  cylinders  were 
faced  by  using  the  cutters  D.     All  the  eastings,  of  which  there 
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were  a  large  nomber,  wei*  bored  and  faced  iu  this  manner,  and 
wore  foaad,  when  assembled  with  other  parte,  to  interchange  per- 
fectly. 


DRILL  PRESS   BORING    EIQ    FOB  mTERCHANGEABLE 
WORK. 

The  t(Hil«  described  in  the  following  were  nsed  for  boring  and 
liiiwhiiic  the  (-.ist-irou  shell  shown  aX,B,  Figs.  242-243.  The  part 
IhuKlietl  is  hIiowu  at  F,  being  a  seat  for  a  broKH  ring  that  was  to 
lit  ill  Hiingly  (U)  AS  to  be  nir-tigbt,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to 
huve  llii-m  uU  exactly  the  same  size.  The  shells  were  being  made 
in  lots  uf  five  hnndred. 

Tlie  jig  fitr  holding  the  shells  is  also  shown  in  the  two  views, 
A  is  the  Jig,  of  casl-inin,  which  was  faced  off  on  the  bottom  and 


stmpiMxl  Irne  on  the  fnce-plate  of  X\w  lathe  by  the  ears  E  E.  It 
wii!«  then  UirtHl  ont  to  the  shn|>e  luid  Mze  of  the  sliells  at  Cand  a 
hole  lH>nHl  in  tho  Uiitoni  fnrthe  ping  />.  It  was  then  milled  out 
itl  lhr»H'  pliuHvs  im  llie  top  to  give  the  three  wings  D  clearance. 
Tin-  ping  />,  niude  of  muvhine  stwl.  Wiis  then  tnrned  and  finished 
Ml  ivs  to  jwM  tit  the  insiile  of  the  slielK  as  showu,  and  then  driven 
into  tlif  ji^  .1.  proji^'tin^  thron^h  at  the  Ixittom,  as  shown.  The 
|»aH  pr.ij.vtt;iK  lliroui;!!  Jnsl  fiit,-.l  the  wntrt-  hole  ID  the  table  of 
the  hir<:e  drill  )>iv>s  in  which  thv  lv.<riii;;  w;ts  done. 

KiiTN  'JIO  tiiid  'Jtl  show  (he  holder uiul  tuolsfor  boriog,  which 
»et>>  ni,(do  in  the  followihi:  ni:»nner:  (•'  is  the  holder  proper. 
m:Hle  of  e;i'»1  iron  with  Ihn'e  wings,  to  allow  of  nsing  three  cat- 
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ting-tools,  as  we  found  after  experimeat  tliat  tltia  number  worked 
the  best.  The  tool  was  first  chucked  and  (be  hole  /  bored  and 
reamed  for  the  shank  J.  It  was  then  removed  and  the  shank  J 
turned  and  finished  to  fit  the  spindle  of  the  drill-press,  with  a 
shoulder  at  M.     The  other  end  vas  turned  down  so  as  to  drive 


snugly  into  the  holder  G.  The  assembled  tool  was  then  pat  be- 
tween centres  iu  the  milling-machiue  and  the  holes  for  the  tools 
K  K  Kvere  laid  out  and  drilled  and  reamed.  It  was  then  taken 
out  and  the  holes  for  the  set-screws  L  L  L  were  drilled  and 


tapped.  Next,  the  three  cutting-tools  were  made  and  finished  as 
shown.  These  were  hardened  and  drawn,  and  inserted  in  their 
places,  which  completed  the  boring-tool. 

A  piece  of  steel  the  .size  of  the  hole  in  the  table  was  chucked 
in  the  drill-press  and  inserted  in  the  hole  in  the  table,  which  was 
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locked,  thereby  setting  it  true  with  the  spindle.  The  jig  A  was 
strapped  on  the  table  by  the  ears  E  E,  with  the  lug  D  in  the 
centre  hole,  and  the  work  put  in,  resting  on  the  bottom  as  shown 
in  the  sketch.  The  plug  D  centred  it  and  the  three  pins  not 
shown  entered  the  holes  in  the  ears  J3,  which  prevented  it  from 
truing.  The  holder.  Fig.  240  was  then  set  into  the  spindle  and 
the  tools  set  to  cut  exactly  the  right  diameter,  and  after  being  run 
down  to  the  proper  depth  the  spindle-stop  was  set. 

The  rest  was  plain  sailing  and,  except  for  stopping  to  8harx>en 
tools  at  long  intervals,  the  pieces  were  turned  out  very  rapidly 
(each  and  every  one  alike)  at  a  very  small  cost  and  much  better 
and  cheaper  than  they  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  prac- 
tical means.  The  saving  in  the  first  one  hundred  shells  paid  for 
the  cost  of  the  tools. 

A  SPECIAL  MACHINE  FOR  BORING  BRACKETS  AND 

SPINDLE-HEADS. 

When  constructing  sensitive  drill -presses  of  from  one  to  five 
spindles,  the  boring  of  the  hole  for  the  spindle  in  the  upper 
bracket  and  the  spindle-head  is  done  after  all  the  other  work  has 
been  done  and  the  upper  column,  upper  bracket,  and  spindle- 
head  assembled.  In  the  following.  Figs.  244  to  247,  I  show  and 
describe  a  machine  which  was  designed  specially  for  doing  this 
work — that  is,  for  boring  the  spindle  holes  in  drills  of  from  one 
to  five  spindles. 

As  this  tool  or  machine  is  designed  to  be  used  and  fastened 
directly  to  the  columns  while  the  holes  are  being  bored,  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  the  alignment  of  the  spindle  when  assembled 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  also,  the  manner  of  locating  and  fast- 
ening the  tool  to  the  work  while  in  operation  is  as  reliable  and 
positive  as  could  very  well  be  devised  for  the  class  of  work  for 
which  it  is  used.  The  tool  consists  of,  first,  a  body  casting  -K'of 
the  shape  and  design  shown  in  Figs.  244,  245,  and  246.  The 
driving-spindle  Y,  with  a  tight  and  a  loose  pulley,  TTand  W  W 
respectively,  at  one  end,  and  a  bevel-gear  V  at  the  other.  In 
the  head  Q  is  the  spindle-driving  gear  with  the  two  driving- 
pins  BR}  0  is  the  spindle  or  cutter-bar,  and  8  the  bar-driver, 
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while  S  is  the  means  for  feeding  the  pinion,  which  engages  the 
rack,  on  the  bar  or  Bpindle.  The  seta  M  M  M  M  in  the  lags 
which  project  above  the  face  of  the  plate  or  body  casting  shown, 
are  for  bracing  and  holding  secarely  the  brackets  and  heads 


while  thfy  are  being 
bored,  I'  P,  iu  Ihe  spin- 
dle O,  iire  the  enttere. 
while  the  adjustable 
angle  iwccs  J  J.  and 
thechiiiiiiiug-leversLJj, 
are  for  fiisleniag  the  rig 
true  and  positively  to 
thecolitinris  while  in  operation. 

The  ineaiiH  and  ways  called 
into  ufn'  in  the  construction  and 
SucceKKlii!  operation  of  Ihe  boring 
rig  are  nf  interest  and  they  will 
be  descrilx'd  iu  turn.  After  the 
body  c;i.stiug  A  was  secured,  the 
first  thiTij;  done  was  to  bore  and 
finish  lln-  bole  through  the  head 
B  and  l  h.>  tail  0.  The  size  of  the 
hole  in  tin-  head  Bis  shown  clearly 
in  the  <it-lnil  (Iriwii.p  in  Fi.ir-  -^'-17, 
The  boring  was  accomplished  by 
strapping  the  casting  lengthwise 

on  an  angle-plate,  which,  in  turn,  was  fastened  to  the  table  of  the 
large  drill-press — first  drilling  a  clearance-hole  through  both 
head  and  tail  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  boring-bar  (used  for  fin- 
ishing), being  entered  through  both  the  head  B  and  the  tail  C,  get^ 
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tdDg  tlicra  approximately  central  hi  each.  A  basbing  wbicli  just 
fitted  tlie  bole  iii  tbe  centre  of  tbc  drill-press  table,  and  within 
which  tbe  bar  would  lit  suQgly,  was  then  tapped  in  and  located  iu 
the  table.  This  was  for  Btrengtheoing  aud  centring  the  boring- 
bar.  The  bar  and  cutters  were  then  centred,  tbe  table  clamped 
in  position,  when  the  boles  were  bored 
and  finished  to  size  reqaired  in  each.  The 
front  of  the  bead  B  was  then  face<l,  by 
using  a  cutter  of  sufiBcient  width. 

We  were  now  ready  to  plane  off  the 
base.  This  wiis  done  by  first  securing  two 
"  V"  blocks,  with  a  tongue  on  the  bottom 
of  each,  by  which  Ihey  were  set  dead  cen- 
tral to  each  other  (by  entering  the  tongue 
into  tlie  central  slot  in  the  planer  bed), 
and  a  piece  of  turned  steel  long  enough 
to  extend  al>out  six  inches  outside  of  each 
of  the  holes  bored,  and  to  fit  each  of  them 
snngly.  The  casting  was  then  set,  and 
secured  by  resting  the  bar  on  tbe  "  Y" 
blocks,  and  clamping  and  casting  at  either 
end.  This  made  the  alignment  of  tbe  hole 
at  a  true  right  angle  with  tbe  planer-head. 
The  base  of  the  casting  A  was  then  planed 
perfectly  flat  for  its  entire  length,  as  far 
as  the  lupa  or  extensions  F  F,  which  won> 
planed  to  I  he  angle  shown  at  G,  or  tbe 
same  as  that  of  the  columns  on  which  it 
was  to  1>e  used.  The  distance  from  the 
centre  of  I  he  hole  in  tbe  head  U  and  the 
tail  r  to  Itic  extreme  point  of  the  planed 
angle  at  O  w.m  exactly  Dne-bitlf  of  the 
width  of  the  dovfliiiled  slide  of  the  columns.  This  done,  the 
casting  is  n^nioved  from  the  planer  and  reset  on  the  drill-press 
by  strapping  to  an  angle-plalo,  ami  tin-  hole  liorcd  in  />  for  the 
driving-shaft  }',  care  being  tiiken  In  get  it  al  right  angles  and 
central  with  t\u:  hole  in  the  head  ami  tail,  and  (he  necessary  dis- 
tance from  it,  to  allow  of  the  twn  bevel-gcara  Caud  Q  meshing 
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correctly.  This  hole  is  bored  Bnfficiently  large  to  allow  of  a 
machine-steel  bushing  F  being  driven  in  to  act  as  a  bearing. 
The  hole  for  the  rack-pinion  in  the  boBsea  £  £  is  also  bored  and 


finished,  to  the  size  required  at  each  end,  in  this  setting,  boring 
the  large  part  deep  enough  to  allov  of  the  pinion  being  in- 
serted therein.  The  casting  is  then  removed  and  the  holes 
drilled  and  tapped  for  the  four  set-screws  M,  and  also  the  slots 
for  the  adjusting-  and  clamping-levera  L  L  let  in  at  K  K,  a& 
shown. 

The  driving -shaft  Ywas  then  made  and  finished,  as  shown; 
as  were  the  two  pulleys  TTand  WW.  The  gear  17  is  keyed  on 
and  the  collar  X  keeps  the  loose  pulley  W  W  in  position.     This 


being  done,  we  were  ready  to  finish  the  constmction  of  the  head, 
and  spindle  or  boring-bar.     This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cross- 
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sectional  drawing  in  Fig.  247.  The  first  thing  done  was  to 
finish  the  spindle  or  boring-bar  0.  This  was  turned,  as  will  be 
seen,  with  a  collar  at  (2)  to  rest  against,  and  also  threaded  for 
the  two  jam-nuts  (5).  The  rack  (4)  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of 
the  sleeve  by  letting  it  into  a  channel  ^-inch  deep  in  the  sleeve. 
The  large  shoulder-bushing  is  then  made,  and  is  first  bored  and 
finished  to  the  same  diameter  as  sleeve  (^3),  after  which  it  is 
placed  on  a  mandrel  and  turned  to  the  shape  on  the  outside,  as 
shown,  there  being  two  shoulders,  one  to  rest  against  the  face 
of  the  head  B  and  the  other  to  rest  within  the  couuterbored 
portion  of  the  gear,  the  smallest  diameter  fitting  the  hole  in  the 
head  B  tightly,  the  projecting  end  of  the  portion  being  threaded 
for  the  two  jam-nuts  N  N.  The  turning  of  the  shoulders,  as 
shown,  allows  of  easily  locating  the  gear  Q,  which  revolves  free 
around  the  outside  of  the  bushing. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  plane  the  channel  (10)  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  bushing,  as  a  clearance  way  for  the  rack  (4). 
This  is  done  as  shown,  breaking  completely  through  the  bush- 
ing for  the  length  of  its  smaller  diameter,  and  to  the  same  depth 
in  its  larger  diameter,  the  stock  left  here  being  sufficient  to 
hold  and  keep  the  bushing  from  expanding  or  warping  from  its 
original  shape.  Two  holes  arc  drilled  in  the  face  of  the  gear  Q 
to  admit  the  driving-pins  R  R,  which  are  made,  as  shown, 
roundiHl  on  the  ends,  and  driven  tightly  into  the  gciir.  The 
driver  «V  is  then  made  of  castin)n  and  bored  to  fit  the  boring- 
bar  or  spindle  0,  iis  shown,  being  counterl)ored  on  the  face  to 
a  depth  and  diameter  sufficient  to  clear  the  jam-nuts  Jand  the 
sleeve  3.  A  key  is  then  let  into  S  at  (8),  whicli  fits  frt»ely  the 
keyway  T  in  the  spindle.  The  two  holes  (6)  (6)  coincide  with 
the  pins  R  R  in  the  gear  Q.  The  pinion  (11)  and  sliaft  or  stud 
(12)  an»  finished  in  one  piece,  the  stud  fitting  the  smaller  hole 
in  Jb^and  the  pinion  resting  against  the  counterbon^d  Ixu^k  of  the 
large  one.  The  stud  is  threswled  at  one  end  for  the  adjusting- 
nuts  shown  at  /  /  in  the  other  three  views. 

All  parts  of  the  head  being  complete,  they  are  assembled  as 
shown  in  Fijr.  217,  which  allows  of  the  spindle  being  inserted 
and  withdrawn  freely.  After  the  clamping-levers  L  />,  Figs. 
244,  245,  and  246,  and  the  angular  clamps  <7  J  are  finishinl  and 
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fastened,  all  the  parts  are  assembled  as  shown  in  the  plan  view, 
Fig.  244,  and  the  slots  for  the  cutters  P  P  let  into  the  bar  or 
spindle  0  in  the  position  shown,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  rig  is  now  ready  for  work. 

The  column,  with  the  bracket  and  heads  in  position,  is  laid 
flat  on  its  back  on  the  bench,  and  the  boring  rig  (with  the  spindle 
slipped  out)  placed  on  the  first  column,  and  fastened  at  G,  Fig. 
244,  by  means  of  the  two  clamps  J,  to  the  dovetailed  surface  of 
it.  The  head  of  the  bracket  and  the  spindle-head  to  be  boted 
project  up  through  the  openings  in  the  centre  of  the  body  cast- 
ing or  base  A.  The  boring-bar  or  spindle  0  is  then  entered 
through  the  head  of  the  rig,  and  through  the  cored  holes  in  the 
bracket  and  head,  and  allowed  to  project  slightly  through  the 
tail  C.  The  set-screws  M  at  each  side  of  the  bracket-head  and 
spindle-head  are  then  screwed  up,  and  adjusted  to  hold  the  heads 
perfectly  rigid  while  they  are  being  bored.  The  cutters  P  P 
are  then  entered  and  fastened  within  the  bar,  as  shown,  and  the 
driving  belt  shifted  from  the  loose  to  the  tight  pulley.  The  driver 
8  is  then  slid  up,  until  the  two  pins  R  R  in  the  gear  Q  have  en- 
tered the  hole  in  it.  The  spindle  or  boring-bar  is  then  revolving 
at  the  proper  rate  of  speed,  and  is  fed  in  by  grasping  the  handle 
through  the  part  H,  the  pinion  of  which  engages  the  rack,  on 
the  sleeve  of  the  spindle.  The  spindle  is  fed  in  until  the  holes 
are  bored,  when  it  is  fed  back,  and  the  driver  8  pulled  out  and 
the  cutters  removed,  and  another  set  for  finishing  inserted  instead, 
when  the  operation  is  repeated.  When  the  bracket  and  spindle- 
head  of  the  first  column  are  finished,  the  rig  is  removed  and 
clamped  to  the  next  one,  when  the  operation  of  boring  and  finish- 
ing is  repeated,  and  so  on,  until  all  four  heads  and  brackets  have 
been  bored  and  finished  to  size. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  design  and  construction  of  this  boring  rig 
allows  of  its  use  in  the  boring  and  finishing  of  the  heads  and 
brackets  of  all  sensitive  drills  of  from  one  to  six  or  more  spin- 
dles; when  the  same  design  and  construction  is  maintained  in 
each.  It  also  allows  of  being  operated  by  comparatively  un- 
skilled help,  without  the  i)ossibility  of  spoiling  the  parts  ma- 
chined by  it.  Its  construction  is  simple  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting;  while  the  fact  that  it  is  located  while  in  opera- 
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tion  directly  on  the  columus,  adds  to  the  positiyeness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work  produced ;  as  it  does  also  allow  of  the  inter- 
changing of  the  parts  machined. 


BORING   DRILL-PRESS  TABLES. 

On  the  one-spindle  drills,  instead  of  the  sliding  table  used  on 
the  others,  a  flat  swinging  table  and  a  small  round  one  are  sub- 
stituted. The  flat  table  shown  at  A,  Fig.  248,  after  being 
planed  on  all  sides  is  required  to  be  bored  at  J^  to  fit  the  turned 
part  on  the  top  of  the  column  on  which  it  swings.  For  finishing 
this  hole — which  was  cored — a  fixture  for  use  in  the  drill-press 
was  designed,  and  also  a  cutter-holder.  The  fixture,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  249,  consists  of  a  flat  casting  with  two  raised  surfaces  at 
B  B  on  which  the  table  rests,  and  the  four  lugs,  O  G  and  D  D 
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for  the  locating-points.  This  casting,  after  being  machined  on 
the  back,  is  finished  on  the  face  by  first  planing  the  raised  sur- 
faces B  B,  and  then  taking  a  cut  down  the  front  of  the  lugs 
C  G  and  D  7)  so  as  to  get  them  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
The  centre  for  the  hole  for  the  bushing  E  is  then  laid  out  and 
located  so  as  to  be  central  with  the  table  sidewise  and  the  proper 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  other.  The  hole  is  then  bored  and 
reamed  to  size  required.  The  bushing  E  is  then  made  and 
hardened,  and  lapped  and  ground  to  size  required;  then  forced 
tightly  into  the  hole  as  shown.  Holes  are  then  drilled  and  coun- 
terbored  at  the  back  for  the  clamping-bolts,  G  G.  The  two 
straps  are  of  machine  steel  and  are  bent  at  right  angles  at  one 
end,  as  shown.  The  straps  are  finished  to  a  height  sufficient  to 
allow  of  their  clamping  the  table  securely. 

The  cutters  and  holder  are  shown  in  Fig.  249,  and  as  will  be 
seen  it  is  a  plain  holder  with  two  rows  of  cutters  set  within  it. 
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The  holder  iT  13  of  cast-iron  iv-hicli  ia  first  ceutred  aud  turned 
taper  at  one  end  to  lit  the  drill-press  spindle,  as  shown,  and  at 
the  other  end,  J,  to  fit  the  bushiug  E  in  the  fixture.  The  lai^est 
portion,  K,  is  turned  to  a  diameter  sufficiently  small  to  allow  the 
cutters  to  project  out  ^  of  an  inch.  The  holes  for  the  cutters 
were  drilled  by  setting  the  holder  on  centres  in  the  universal 
milling-machine  and  indexing  for  five,  then  the  first  row  of  holes 
L  drilled.  The  second  row  was  then  drilled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, ^  of  an  inch  higher  up  at  M  and  so  that  each  hole  would 
come  between  two  of  the  first  row.  The  cutters  were  made  of 
Stub  steel  |-inch  in  diameter,  and  were  finished  at  one  end  for 
the  oatting-edge,  as  shown.    They  were  then  set  so  that  the  first 


row  L  would  rough  out  the  hole,  and  the  second  row  of  fire  cut- 
ters M  finish  it.  They  were  held  tightly  in  position  by  means 
of  set-screws,  as  shown. 

When  in  use  the  fixture  was  strapped  on  the  table  of  the  large 
drill-press,  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  249,  by  means  of  a  bolt 
through  each  end,  at  I  J.  The  cutter-holder  was  then  adjusted 
so  that  the  stem  J"  of  holder  would  be  in  line  with  and  enter 
freely  the  bushing  E.  The  table  to  l>e  bored  was  tlicu  strapped 
in  position  od  the  fixture  A,  locating  it  squarely  against  the  lugs 
C  C  and  D  D,  as  shown.  The  stem  J  of  the  cutter-holder  was 
then  entered  into  the  bushing  E  and  the  feed  thrown  in  and  the 
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hole  bored  and  finished  to  size.  This  is  the  best  way  of  finish* 
iug  large  holes  in  flat  surfaces  of  the  kind  shown ;  the  fixture 
being  both  reliable  and  simple  in  construction,  as  well  as  rapid 
in  operation.  The  cutters  in  the  holder  K  should  be  left  as  hard 
as  possible,  without  danger  of  cracking,  so  as  to  allow  of  finish- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  holes  without  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent removal  and  grinding. 

MACHININQ  ROUND  TABLES. 

In  Fig.  250  is  shown  two  views  of  the  round  table  as  used  for 
the  small  presses.  This  table  is  in  two  parts — N,  the  table  proper 
of  cast-iron,  and  O,  the  stem  of  cold-rolled  mild  steel.  The  man- 
ner of  finishing  the  tables  is  as  follows:  The  casting  is  first 
chucked  in  the  turret-lathe  and  the  hole  bored  and  reamed  for 
the  stem ;  reaming  it  about  0.003  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  O.  The  stems  are  simply  cut  off  from  the  bar  in  the  screw- 
machine,  and  slightly  chamfered  at  each  end,  The  tables  are 
_  then  heated  in  a  gas-muffler  to  a  dark  red, 

/^"       ^Nv  when  the  stems  are  inserted  so  as  to  project 

i      (C9^    >L^    sliglitly  above  the  face.     This  way  of  fastening 

the  stems  is  the  best,  as  it  is  both  rapid  and 
I)ermanent.  After  the  tables  have  cooled  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  of  being  handled,  they  are 
^  fao^Hl  and  the  rim  turned  by  holding  them  by 
tlie  stems  O  in  the  universal  chuck  in  the  lathe. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  the  grinder,  where 
the  face  is  ground.  This  gives  it  a  neat  and 
mechanical  appearance,  as  well  as  finishes  the 
face  i)erfeotly  flat. 
The  finishing  of  flat  surfaces  by  grinding,  as  in  the  above 
case,  is  far  preferable  and  more  exi>edient  than  the  one  usually 
employed — that  is,  taking  finishing  cuts  in  the  lathe,  which  is 
an  olxsolete  way  of  doing  it  and  very  slow,  especially  when  a  per- 
fectly flat  surface  is  recinired  on  the  finishe<l  work. 

FINISHING   CVP  CENTRES. 

In  finishing  the  cup  centr<»s  shown  in  Fig.  251  they  are  first 
tamed  on  the  stem  P  to  the  same  diameter  as  the  table  stems. 
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They  are  then  fastened  by  the  stems  in  a  ncMse-chuck  in  the  lathe 
and  the  inside  turned  to  a  sixty  degree  angle  by  using  the  com- 
pound rest,  and  a  special  holder  in  which  self -hardening  steel- 
cutter  is  fastened. 


ADVA2WAGES  IN  THE  USE  OF  SPECIAL  TOOLS. 

In  this  chapter,  and  those  preceding  it,  the  number  and 
variety  of  tools  and  fixtures  which  have  been  shown  and  de- 
scribed for  the  duplication  of  parts  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  fully  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  manufacturing  by  the  use  of  special  tools  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  methods.  Also,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  that  the  use  of  such  tools  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  the  results  attained  in  the  work  de- 
pending on  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  work- 
men, and  allows  of  employing  less  exi)ensive  help 
in  the  manufacturing  of  various  parts.  While  the 
tools  shown  in  this  chapter  are  the  simplest  and  least  expen- 
sive of  their  class,  if  by  the  study  of  them  they  will  be 
the  means  of  converting  some  of  "the-old-way-is-good-enough- 
for-me "  sort  of  shops,  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  inter- 
changeable manufacturing,  they  will  have  more  than  served  their 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Design,  Manufacture,  and  TTae  of  Milling-Cutters. 
MILLING-CUTTEKS  CLA8SIPIBD. 

It  goes  without  aayiug  that  the  king  of  all  modern  cntting- 
tools  is  the  milling -cutter ;  for  that  reason  it  cannot  be  too  fine  a 
piece  of  workmanship.  Of  what  nse  would  be  the  plain  or  uni- 
versal mil  ling -machine  without  itt  In  fact,  when  considering 
milling-cutters  it  is  well  to  remember  that  tke  milling-macbine 
was  created  for  it  and  that  all  the  genins  and  excellent  workman- 
sbip  put  into  these  wonderfid  machines  are  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  rigidly  hold  and  revolve  the  cutter  or  cutters  at  the 
proper  speed,  and  to  feed  the  work  to  it  at  a  rate  suited  to  the 
material  being  milled  and  the  type  of  cotter  doing  the  work. 

Milling-cutters  may  be  classified  in  four  distinct  types.  The 
first  and  probably  the  most  common  form  is  known  as  the  axial, 


F-^ 


0^, 


Fig.  252,  in  which  the  surface  cat  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cutter.  This  cutter  has  teeth  on  its  periphery  only ;  these  may 
be  straight  or  spiral  teeth.  Cutters  of  this  character,  made  in 
appropriate  widths,  are  used  very  much  for  milling  broad,  flat 
surfaces  and  for  cntting  keyways  in  shafts.  For  deep  cuts,  or 
for  slitting  metal,  they  are  made  of  large  diameter  and  thin. 
These  are  called  metal -slitting  saws,  and  are  ground  hollow  od 
the  sides  for  cle.iranc«. 
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The  Hecoud  class  of  cutters  is  kDowii  as  the  radial.  Fig.  253, 
in  which  the  surface  cut  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cut- 
ter. These  cutters  are  called  radial  because  their  teeth  are  used 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  I'adiua  of  the  cutter.  End-mills,  face- 
mills,  butt-cutters,  etc.,  uie  all  tools  iu  this  class. 

The  third  class  of  cutters  is  the  angular.  Figs.  254  and  255, 
in  which  the  surface  cut  is  neither  parallel  iior  perpendicular  to 


the  jfis  of  the  cntter,  but  is  at  some  angle  with  this  axis.  Fre- 
(lueully  cutlers  are  made  with  two  different  angular  cutting  edges, 
in  which  case  the  aagle  is  marked  on  each  side,  as  in  Fig.  2.^5. 

The  fourth  class  of  cutters  is  the  formed  cutter,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  236.  The  cntting-edgef  of  this  class  is  of  an  irregular  out- 
line. When  properly  bucked  off,  these  cutters  can  be  ground 
and  retain  their  original  form.  GeJir-cutters,  tools  for  grooving 
taps,  ete.,  are  all  cla.s.sed  a.s  form  cutters. 

Among  the  niimerons  engravings  in  this  chapter  will  be 
found  illustrations  of  a  large  number  of  cutters  which  are  used 
in  mil  ling -machines.  In  most  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  cnt- 
ter of  small  diameter  rather  than  of  lai^  diameter.  Cutters 
from  1}  to  2  inches  in  diameter  are  the  most  economical  for  gen- 
eral milling. 

THE  DESIGN   AND   MANUFACTURE   OF  MILLING- 
CUTTERS. 
It  is  conceded  to-day  that  one  of  the  chief  factors  iu  bring- 
ing the  pi-ocess  of  milling  into  universal  use  and  to  the  front 
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rank  of  machine  operations,  was  the  introdnction  of  the  emery 
wheel  for  grinding  milling-cutters. 

So  mach  attention  has  now  been  given  to  the  milling  process, 
that  in  many  cases  a  d^p:ee  of  perfection  has  been  attained  which 
apparently  leaves  little  room  for  improvement.  It  is  still  true, 
however,  that  even  in  up-to-date  shops  the  output  is  below  what 
it  might  be.  Some  firms  undoubtedly  have  developed  milling 
far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
reason  why  milling  should  not  continue  to  advance  during  the 
present  decade  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  past  one.  It  should 
advance  not  only  in  becoming  more  general  and  more  widely 
applied  but  also  in  the  direction  of  giving  better  results. 

8TAXDAKD  STYLES  AXD  SIZES  OF  CUTTER. 

It  is  now  quite  a  common  practice  to  use  cutters  which  are 
not  adapted  to  their  work.  The  number  of  standard  styles  and 
sizes  of  cutters  is  already  enormous,  and  neither  the  manufac- 
turer nor  the  user  can  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  idea  of 
a  large  increase,  and  3'et  the  existing  standards  are  inadequate 
for  the  great  variety  of  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  ordi- 
nary standard  cutter  is  intended  to  be  used  on  cast-  or  wrought- 
iron,  steel,  or  brass,  and  the  recognized  form  has  been  evolved 
as  the  best  compromise  for  varied  work. 

There  are  many  special  operations  where  the  cutter  passes 
through  different  metals  at  the  same  time,  or  through  mica,  or 
raw-hide  or  paper,  or  where  any  curious  conditions  arise;  and 
the  best  form  of  cutter  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  expt*riment  on 
that  particular  operation.  For  an  individual  job  it  matters  little 
that  a  cutter  is  not  the  very  best  design,  but  with  rt*i>etition  work 
it  is  serious  to  use  a  tool  which  is  not  capable  of  giving  the  best 
n^ults. 

rXDERCUT  TECTH. 

A  turning  or  planing  tmil  for  iron  or  8ttH4  has  top  rake,  aa 
well  as  deanuKv  Ih»1ow,  and  milling-cutters  for  nmny  operations 
should  have  similar  rake.  From  exiH^riments,  and  from  general 
experience,  it  has  Ixh.mi  demonstrated  that  undercut  teeth  oaay 
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often  be  used  with  advantage  under  the  following  conditions: 
The  machine  should  be  powerful,  and  the  cutter-arbor  of  ample 
size.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth  should  be  so  coarse  that  only  two 
or  three  may  cut  at  the  same  time.  The  speed  of  cutting  should 
be  slow,  and  the  feed  sufficiently  quick  to  allow  each  tooth  to 
take  a  real  cut.  When  these  con- 
ditions cannot  be  fulfilled,  there 
will  probably  be  no  advantage  in 
departing  from  the  usual  form  of 
tooth. 

Slotting-  or  grooving-cutters, 
spiral  cutters,  and  side-mills  are 

well  adapted  for  undercut  teeth. 
Formed  cutters  may  be  so  made, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  with  the 
form.  Thus,  in  Fig.  257  if  the  true  form  required  is  made  along 
the  cutting  face  A  -B,  the  cutter  will  leave  a  false  form  to  the  line 
A  C.  The  diflference  is  in  most  cases  very  slight,  and  always  may 
be  allowed  for  in  making  the  cutter,  but  variations  in  grinding 
the  face  will  alter  the  form.  It  is  easy  in  grinding  them  to  see 
when  the  faces  are  radial,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  to  give  a  known 
amount  of  rake. 

END-MILLS. 


Fio.  257. 


The  question  of  undercut  teeth  also  arises  in  the  case  of  end- 
mills.  Three  methods  of  cutting  the  teeth  are  shown  in  Figs. 
258,  259,  and  260.     Fig.  258  shows  an  ordinary  spiral  end-mill 


FIG.  258. 


Fio.  2se. 


with  right-hand  teeth  and  left-hand  spiral,  by  which  arrangement 
the  pressure  from  the  work  always  tends  to  push  the  cutter  into 
its  socket.  This  is  the  correct  form  if  the  cutter  is  to  be  used 
for  milling  on  the  sides,  if,  strictly  sx)eaking,  it  is  not  to  be 
used  as  an  end-mill,  for  which  it  is  unsuitable,  because  the 
teeth  on  the  end  have  negative  clearance  and  would  not  cut 
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fi-eely.  For  eiid-cuttiug,  the  ordinary  straight  teeth  shown  in 
Fig.  259  are  more  suitable,  aud  in  some  cases  a  right-hand  cutter 
with  a  left-hand  spiral  would  be  best  of  all  (see  Fig.  260).    This 


Fio.  200. 

gives  correct  clearance  to  the  end  teeth,  and  when  used  onder 
favorable  couditjons  such  a  cutter  has  no  more  tendency  to  leave 
its  socket  than  a  twist-drill,  which  is  made  on  exactly  the  same 
jirinoiple. 

SIDE   CLEARANCE. 

Standai*d  cutters  frequently  give  trouble  in  the  matter  of  side 
clearance.  It  is  assumed  that  tlie  cutter  must  not  lose  its  width 
on  resharpening,  but  there  must  be  some  dishing  on  the  sides,  or 
it  would  be  unworkable ;  accordingly  a  very  slight  clearance  is 
given,  say  one-half  degree  each  side,  which  will  cause  the  cutter 
to  become  two-thousandths  (0.002)  thinner  when  :|^-inch  has  been 
ground  away  in  diameter.  The  cutter  would  be  more  service- 
able if  it  had,  say,  one  degree  clearance  each  side,  but  that  would 
cause  it  to  lose  its  width  too  soon.  Now  suppose  a  quantity  of 
work  is  required  where  the  width  of  groove  is  not  particular  to 
one-fiftieth  (0.02)  of  an  inch,  or  where  the  cutter  is  only  used  for 
roughing,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take  a  standard  cutter  and 
grind  extra  clearance  on  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
cutting  brass,  which  is  very  liable  to  bind  on  the  sides. 

INSERTED  TOOTH-CUTTERS. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  great  development  should 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  cutters  with  inserted  teeth.  The 
obvious  advantages  are : 

1.  That  cheap  material  may  be  used  for  the  body  of  the  cut- 
ter, and  the  very  best  high-speed  cutting-steel  for  the  blades. 

2.  Hardening  difficulties  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  When  worn  out  the  blades  may  be  replaced  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. 
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Tbe  great  objection  i8  the  first  cyst,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  cutters  less  than  about  seven-inch  dianieler.  Also  inserted 
blades  are  usually  not  very  suitable  for  wide  cuts.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  inserted  tooth-cutter  is  most  unquestionable  in  the 
case  of  side-  or  straddle-mills  which  are  mainly  cutting  on  the 
comers. 

One  widely  used  method  of  holding  the  blades  is  shown  in 
Fig.  261.  The  blade  A  is  ground  on  the  sides.  The  bush  B  is 
turned  parallel  and  has  a  fiat  milled  on  it  at  an  angle  with  tbe 


centre  line.  This  bush,  which  fils  in  a  recess,  as  shown,  is  sim- 
ply a  wedge  and  is  knocked  in.  There  is  a  screw  C'to  prevent 
it  coming  loose.  A  second  screw  J>,  a  patent  one,  is  shown  for 
adjusting  the  blades  sidewise.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
these  cutters  should  not  largely  displace  solid  side-mills  except 
in  the  smaller  sizes. 


LIMITS  OF   INACCURACY. 

Coming  now  to  the  manufacture  in  quantities  of  cutters,  the 
great  principle  of  "good  enough  "  asserts  itself.  It  must  first  be 
detenuined  exactly  what  "good  enough"  is,  and  the  drawing 
must  show  that  exactly.  Any  time  spent  in  making  a  niea.sure- 
ment  nearer  to  a  dead  Rize  than  is  called  for  is  a  loss.  Fig.  262 
is  a  working  drawing  of  a  simple  cutter  which  is  to  be  measured 
with  the  micrometer,  and  not  with  limit -gauges. 

According  to  this  drawing,  it  has  been  determined  that  if 
error  in  the  thickness  ofa^-inch  cutter  does  not  exceed  one- 
thousandth  (0.001)  of  an  inch,  it  is  goo<l  enough,  Thisisclearly 
shown,  and  tbe  grinder  mn.st  adhere  to  the  limits  given,  but  most 
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not  waste  time  in  making  every  ^-inch  cutter  to  within  < 

thonsandth  (0.0005)  of  the  nominal  size. 

Again,  it  has  been  found  that  about  one-hundredth  (O.Ol)  is 

a  reasonable  allowaDce  for  cleanli^  out  the  turnlag  nuirks  on 
the  sides  after  hardening.  It  is,  how- 
ever, qoicker  to  grind  off  a  few  extra 
thoosandths  than  to  turn  them  off, 
and  the  latbesman  must  keep  within 
the  limits— ten  to  fifteen  thousandths 
above  j-inch.  J:|-ft>  ^^  has  no  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  too  much  or  too  ht- 
tle  for  grinding,  nor  yet  for  wasting 
time  by  taking  a  cut  of  two  thou- 
sandths (0.002)  off  the  Bide. 

It  is  shown  that  the  act^ial  diam- 
eter is  not  important,  and  the  lathes- 
man  has  a  limit  of  one-hundredth 
(0.01)  of  an  inch,  which  means  that 
the  grinder  must  just  clean  out  the 
turning  marks. 

The  drawing  shows  that  the  side 
i  may  vary  in  diameter  by  one-teuth  (0.1)  of  an  inch. 

The  clearance  each  side  is  stated  as  oue-half  degree,  and  it  is 

essential  that  this  shall  run  out  to  the  extreme  tips  of  the  teeth. 

USE   AND   ABUSE  OF  CUTTERS. 

A  whole  chapter  might  well  bo  devoted  to  the  use,  abase,  and 
mainteuauce  of  milling  cutters.  A  slight  reference  only  can 
be  made  to  this  branch  in  a  chapter  dealing  mainly  with  their 
design  and  nmuiifacture. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  maker  that  when  a 
cutter  is  broken  by  being  run  backwards  on  to  the  work,  the 
breakage  is  characteristic.  A  cutter  may  be  taken  that  has  beeu 
spoilt  in  this  way,  and  although  the  man  who  broke  it  will  be 
absolutely  sure  that  it  ran  in  the  right  direction,  the  cracks 
down  the  faces  of  the  teeth  tell  a  different  story. 

On  many  operations  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a 
full  flood  of  lubricant;  a  trickle  is  not  sufficient. 


ftg.  s/e. 
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EEGEDTDINQ. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  it  is  very  wasteful  to 
nse  a  doll  cutter.  It  is  as  hopeless  to  mill  saccessfully  without 
adequate  grinding  arrangements  as  it  would  be  to  turn  satisfac- 
torily with  only  the  door-step  to  sharpen  the  tools  on.  When  a 
cutter  is  changed  in  time,  the  sharpening  should  only  occupy  a 
very  few  minutes  for  most  small  sizes.  If  run  too  long,  the 
grinding  becomes  a  serious  operation,  which  causes  the  grinder 
to  lose  his  temper,  and  to  draw  the  temper  of  the  cutter. 

When  the  resharpeuing  cannot  be  accomplished  by  two  or 
three  passes  over  the  emery  wheel,  the  cutter  should  be  mounted 
on  a  mandrel  and  ground  whilst  revolving  until  the  worn  part 
has  all  been  removed ;  and  the  tooth-by-tooth  grinding  should 
be  reserved  for  backing  off  to  give  the  cutting  edge.  Not  only 
is  this  much  the  quicker  way,  but  there  is  no  risk  of  drawing  the 
temper  if  ordinary  care  be  exercised. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  however  good  a  cutter  is, 
the  cutting-edge  may  be  so  damaged  by  a  little  carelessness  in 
grinding  as  to  receive  any  degree  of  injury  up  to  the  point  of 
being  ruined.  It  is  well  to  touch  the  cutting-edge  with  an  oil- 
stone after  grinding. 

As  the  teeth  are  usually  reground  on  a  dry  wheel,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  arrangement  should  be  made  for  exhausting  the  dust 
produced.  Dry  grinding  is  now  recognized  as  a  dangerous  occu- 
pation, causing  lung  diseases.  The  operation  is  not  capable  of 
imparting  consumption  itself,  but  it  so  irritates  the  throat  and 
lungs  as  to  keep  them  in  an  unhealthy  condition  and  render  them 
susceptible  to  consumption  germs.  For  this  reason  the  emery 
wheel  should  be  enclosed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  hood,  and  a 
good  exhaust  provided  by  a  fan  or  other  suitable  means. 

QUALITY  OF  STEEL  TO  USE  FOR  MILLING- 
CUTTERS. 

The  all -important  question  of  the  quality  of  steel  to  be  used 
is  too  often  ignored.  Self-evident  as  it  is,  the  fact  may  yet  be 
overlooked  that  two  cutters,  one  made  of  the  best  steel  and 
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one  of  the  worst,  may  be  identical  in  appearance,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  only  become  apparent  in  use. 

In  small  or  complicated  cutters,  in  which  the  cost  of  steel  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost,  the  amount  saved  by 
using  cheap  steel  is- slight. 

In  large  cutters  of  simple  forms  with  little  machiuing  on 
them,  where  the  cost  of  steel  is  perhaps  one-third  or  even  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  finished  cutter,  the  saving  effected  by  using  a 
poorer  quality  of  steel  amounts  to  a  great  deal,  and  may  recon- 
cile the  user  to  an  inferior  cutting  edge.  Grood  steel  msiy  be  re- 
cut,  and  after  the  hardening  the  cutter  should  not  be  perceptibly 
inferior  to  a  new  one. 

SELECTINQ  A  SET  OP  CUTTEES  FOR  A  MELLING- 

MACHINB. 

A  person  bujring  a  milling-machine  for  general  use,  who  has 
not  had  previous  experience,  is  immediately  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  cutters,  and  the  questions  are  frequently  asked,  "  What 
should  I  buy  for  a  starter!  "  and  "What  is  likely  to  be  required 
for  my  work  f  It  is  to  this  class  that  these  suggestions  are 
offered  rather  than  to  those  who  by  years  of  experience  and 
study  are  prepared  to  give  counsel  and  are  not  in  need  of  what 
I  have  to  offer. 

To  begin  with,  do  not  under  any  circumstances  buy  up  a  lot 
of  second-hand  cutters  because  they  can  be  had  at  a  bargain,  as 
they  are  liable  to  prove  very  expensive  in  the  end  for  many  rea- 
sons. They  may  be  uuvsuited  for  the  work,  out  of  date  in  design, 
and  will  unconsciously  be  copied  in  the  new  cutters  that  are 
made,  or  they  may  be  worn  away  so  that  further  grinding  is  im- 
possible and  consequently  useless. 

AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  MILLING-CUTTERS. 

The  assortment  of  cutters  shown  in  Fig.  263  makes  a  good  set 
to  put  with  the  new  milling-machine.  A  wide  range  of  work 
can  be  done  with  them,  including  the  making  of  new  cutters  of 
almost  any  style  or  size.  This  set  consists  of  two  of  No.  6  and 
one  mill  arbor,  suitable  for  shell-end  mills  from  2^  to  5  inches 
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in  diameter,  and  No.  7  illustrates  an  end-mill  2^  inches  in  diam- 
eter to  fit  it.  The  arbor  has  a  threaded  collar  with  tongues  to  fit 
in  the  slots  milled  in  the  back  end  of  the  cutter  for  driving  it. 

The  screw  tapped  into  front  end  of  the  arbor  drops  into  the 
cotmterbore  in  the  cutter,  thus  keening  oat  of  the  way  of  the 


chips  and  holding  the  cutter  in  place.  Figs.  261  and  265  show 
two-  other  styles  of  end-mills  and  arbors,  each  having  something 
to  recommend  them.  The  cutters  shown  in  the  gronp  at  the 
right  are  tapped  standard,  and  have  a  slot  milled  across  the 
hack  end  to  fit  the  loose  collar,  which  is  used  to  force  off  the  cat- 
ter  and  serve  no  other  purpose.  If  desired,  the  cutter  itself 
could  be  extended  and  milled  to  fit  a  wrench,  the  only  objection 
being  that  the  cutter  would  be  slightly  more  expensive. 

The  arbor  shown  with  cutters  to  fit  in  Fig.  264  has  No.  10 
B.  &  S.  taper  to  fit  in  the  machine,  No.  4  Morse  taper  in  front 


to  fit  the  cutters,  and  Woodrafi"  key  to  do  the  driving.  It  has  a 
nut  to  force  the  cutter  off  and  a  screw  to  hold  it  on,  the  same  as 
the  screw  in  No.  1  of  Fig.  263. 

These  three  styles  of  artwrs  and  cutters  are  excellent  and  any 
one  of  them  will  giie  good  results.     The  threaded  cutter  is  the 
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cheapest  because  it  does  uot  require  internal  grinding  or  lap- 
ping. The  taper-arbor  and  its  cutter  are  i)erhaps  slightly  more 
expensive  to  make,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  cutter  be 
ground  internally  to  fit  the  tax>er.  This  is  to  be  recommended 
when  the  most  accurate  work  is  required. 


SHELL  EXD-MILLS. 

Shell  end -mills  are  very  useful  cutters  and  will  be  largely 
used  wherever  a  milling- machine  is  supplied  with  them. 

Small  end-mills  should  be  made  solid,  perferably  with  taper- 
shanks  (Nos.  3  and  4,  Fig.  263),  as  the  most  accurate  and  satis- 
factory way  to  hold  them. 

SPINDLE  SURFACE-MILLS. 

The  spindle  surface-mill  (No.  5,  Fig.  263)  is  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  3  inches  face,  and  Ls  one  of  a  great  variety  listed  by 
the  cutter  manufacturers  whose  practice  is  to  make  with  straight 


teeth  where  the  fiu'e  is  less  than  J -inch  wide.  This  style  of  cut- 
ter, in  widths  to  suit,  is  commonly  used  for  key-seating. 

Cutters  with  side  teeth  (No.  6)  could  l)e  used  for  key-seating, 
but  it  is  obvioiLs  that  they  would  fall  below  size  much  sooner 
than  the  cutter  with  outside  teeth. 

Teeth  niilliHl  spiral  will  do  lK»tter  M'ork  on  wide  cuts  than 
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when  milled  straight,  on  account  of  the  shearing  out,  and  for 
heavy  roughing  the  teeth  should  be  nicked  by  cutting  a  coarse 
thread  around  the  blank  before  milling  the  teeth. 

The  side-cutter  is  most  useful  in  pairs  for  milling  both  sides 
of  a  piece  at  once,  like  squaring  a  tap -shank ;  the  cutters  ox)er- 
ating  on  opposite  sides  of  the  piece  take  away  any  tendency  to 
spring  and  produce  accurate  work  rapidly. 

GAl^G-MTLLS  AIN^D  INTEELOCKmG  CUTTERS. 

A  gang  of  spiral  surface-cutters  with  side  teeth,  the  inner  pair 
made  interlocking,  is  shown  in  Fig.  266.  The  teeth  are  cut 
spiral,  right  and  left  hand  alternately,  to  balance  any  side-thrust 
and  to  give  top  i-ake  to  the  side  teeth  doing  the  cutting.  The 
inner  pair  are  made  with  clutch  teeth  to  interlock ;  the  bearing- 
faces  being  scooped  out  to  allow  the  clutch  teeth  to  engage. 
Paper  is  used  to  extend  the  cutter  as  the  sides  are  ground  away, 
maintaining  a  constant  size  and  insuring  iuterchangeability. 
The  same  cutters  can  also  be  used  for  roughing  and  finishing  by 
taking  out  some  of  the  packing  while  roughing,  and  restoring 
the  cutters  to  the  proper  width  before  taking  the  finishing  cut. 

Fig.  266  shows  a  group  of  common  forms.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  grinding  to  have  the  face  of  the  teeth  radial ;  the  ten- 
dency is  to  grind  the  point  more  than  the  base  of  thie  tooth,  which 
places  the  cutting-edge  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Generally  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  standard  cutters  from 
the  maker,  and  in  many  instances  special  ones  also,  but  it  is  at 
times  desirable  to  do  some  of  this  work  at  home,  being  cheaper 
if  the  tool-room  is  properly  equipped  and  organized,  and  the 
educational  advantage  of  such  work  has  a  distinct  value. 

MAKING   CUTTERS. 

For  making  cutters,  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  of  Fig.  263  provide 
a  good  outfit.  The  first  two  have  sixty  degree  angles,  one  right 
and  one  left  hand,  and  will  suffice  for  most  straight  tooth  work. 
No.  12  is  for  milling  spiral  cutters  and  has  twelve  degree  angles 
on  one  side  and  forty  degree  on  the  other. 

Practice  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  make  cutters  with  radial 
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teeth.  If  they  are  undercut  so  as  to  give  the  cutting-edge  top- 
rake,  as  in  a  hithe-tool,  it  makes  a  weak  tooth  liable  to  break 
easily,  but  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  heavy  ones. 

There  is  far  more  danger  of  getting  too  many  teeth  than  too 
few  into  a  cutter. 

If  the  cutter  is  small  in  diameter  so  that  it  will  become  too 
thin  if  the  teeth  are  deep,  take  the  first  cut  through  at  the  proper 
depth  and  then  mill  around  again  after  revolving  the  work  so  as 
to  bring  the  proper  angle. 

MOST  VITAL   POINT    IN  MILLING-MACHINE 

PRACTICE. 

The  most  vital  point  in  milling-machine  practice  is  that  cut- 
ters of  whatever  design  be  kept  sharp.  A  dull  cutter  is  like 
any  other  tool  that  is  dull — its  efficiency  is  greatly  reduced,  the 
work  produced  is  inferior,  and  the  cutter  wears  rapidly  away. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  cutting-edge  of  the  milling- 
cutter  as  to  any  other  cutting-tool  for  metal.  If  too  little  clear- 
ance is  ground  it  will  not  cut  well,  and  if  too  much,  it  will  chat* 
ter ;  about  three  d^rees  will  generally  give  good  results. 

SPEEDS  AND  FEEDS  FOR  MILLING-CUTTERS. 

A  subject  upon  which  too  much  cannot  be  written  nor 
thought  given  is  that  of  proi>er  speeds  and  feeds  for  milling- 
cutters.  Often  the  question  is  asked:  "What  i ule  is  there  for 
deternnniiig  the  proper  speeds  of  cutters."  When  a  direct  an- 
swer is  not  given  to  this  question,  the  questioner  is  always  dis- 
Siitisfied  and  usually  discouraged.  Of  course  there  is  no  "hard 
and  fjust  "  rule  for  determining  the  proper  fwHls  and  speeds  of 
cutters,  and  in  this  book  one  cannot  ho  given.  The  texture  and 
hardness  of  the  material  to  be  machined  determines  the  surface 
spe<*d  in  each  ciuse.  Thus,  for  cast-iron,  a  sikhmI  of  forty  feet 
per  minute  nuiy  l>e  safely  taken  as  a  goml  bsvsiH  when  taking 
heavy  roughing  cuts,  while  for  light  fiuishing  cuts  on  the  same 
material,  (after  the  scale  ha*s  l)een  remove<l)  fifty  feet  per  minute 
is  not  too  fa^t.     %Vhen  working  steel  twenty  feet  per  nunnte  id 
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not  too  fast,  and  for  brass  sixty  feet  per  minute  is  a  good  basis 
for  determining  the  correct  cutting  speeds  for  these  metals. 

Although  the  barduess  and  texture  of  the  maleiiiil  worked 
upon  is  the  chief  factor  to  be  considered  when  determining  mill- 
ing speeds,  the  nature  of  the  cnt  and  the  shape  arc  also  very  im- 
portant factors.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  large  stitting-saw  can  be 
run  about  twice  us  fast  as  a  large  surface-cutter  when  working 
on  the  same  material. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  mte  of  feeds  for  milling,  the  most 
advanced  practice  is  to  take  a  roughing -cut  with  the  fastest  feeds 
the  machine  will  pull ;  that  is,  provided  the  cutler  is  relatively 
as  strong  in  comparison  an  the  machine  in  which  it  is  used.  If 
the  nature  of  the  work  requires  a  cutter  of  such  a  form  as  to  be 
comparatively  weak,  it  is  often  better  economy  to  break  an  occa- 
sional cutter  than  to  allow  the  machine  to  work  at  a  slow  rate  of 
speed. 

When  running  a  cutter  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  and  advancing 
it  at  a  fast  rate  of  feed  on  east-iron,  compressed  air,  delivered  to 
the  cutter  with  sufiicient  force  to  clear  away  all  chips  as  fast  as 
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they  are  produced,  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  cutter,  even  when 
the  fastest  feeds  arc  fed  against  it.  When  working  steel,  a 
stream  of  oil  on  the  cutter  will  have  the  same  effect,  providing 
the  oil  is  delivered  under  pressure  sufficient  to  wash  away  the 
chips  entirely  from  the  cutter. 

In  regard  to  "  burning  "  cutters,  or  drawing  the  temper  while 
working  them,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  vill  not  happen 
throDgh  too  fast  a  feed,  but  it  is  always  to  be  traced  to  too  high 
speeds.  Thus,  when  both  speed  and  feed  are  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum, the  actual  rate  of  table  travel  per  minute  can  be  farther 
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increased  by  reducing  the  speed  of  the  cutter  and  increasing  the 
feed  rate. 

When  taking  finishing  cuts,  the  rate  of  speed  depends  upon 
the  quality  and  degree  of  finish  required.  Here  it  may  be 
stated  that  experiments  have  determined  that  0.030  per  revoln- 
tion  of  a  3^-inch  cutter  when  surface-milling  leaves  a  good  fin- 
ish, and  in  machine  work  will  leave  a  surface  that  will  require 
little  scraping  to  make  a  good  bearing. 

Pig.  207  shows  a  collection  of  forming  cutters. 

To  succeed  with  milling-cutters  they  should  be  made  right, 
hardened  properly,  sharpened  regularly,  and  speeded  and  fed 
properly. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MILLING. 

Experience  in  the  use  of  milling-cutters  will  teach  anyone 
that  unnecessary  expense  and  annoyance  may  be  avoided  by  fre- 
quent and  proper  grinding  of  milling-cutters.  A  dull  mill  will 
not  do  good  work  and  wears  away  very  rapidly.  At  the  first 
appearance  of  dullness,  use  your  cutter-grinder,  it  will  save 
your  cutters,  your  time,  and  your  patience,  and  will  enable  the 
cutters  to  do  their  bi»st  and  most  rapid  work. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  correct  shape  of  formed  corni'rs, 
grind  the  teeth  radially. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  speed  or  feiKl  of  cutters,  but 
the  usual  tendency  in  all  classes  of  work,  except  for  finishing 
cuts,  is  for  slow  speeds  and  coarse  feeds. 

For  cutting  wrought-iron  or  steel  use  lard,  oil,  or  some  one  of 
the  usual  compounds  manufactured  for  this  purpase. 

Small  mills  on  horizontal  millers  will  cut  better  and  faster 
than  larger  mills;  they  also  cost  less  and  will  last  longer. 

Wlierever  possible  use  a  mill  that  is  wider  than  the  cut  to  be 
taken. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  Hardening  and  Tempering  of  Milling-Cutters. 

HAEDENIXG. 

Although  the  quality  of  steel  used  for  milling-cutters  is  of 
great  importance  the  proper  hardening  of  it  is  equally  so.  It  is 
a  fact  that  bad  steel  well  treated  will  make  better  cutters  than 
good  steel  poorly  treated.  The  hardeners  of  such  tools  cannot 
complain  of  a  lack  of  literature,  as  treatises  and  articles  on  the 
subject  are  continually  appearing.  However,  practice  alone  can 
teach  the  details  and  refinements  of  the  most  interesting  process 
in  the  making  of  milling-cutters. 

In  the  following,  methods  are  put  forward  for  the  proper 
hardening  of  milling  cutters  which  are  the  result  of  experience, 
and  while  they  are  not  necessarily  the  best,  it  is  claimed  that 
they  have  brought  success  when  used. 

It  pays  to  spend  time  on  filling  blind  holes,  sharp  internal 
angles,  etc.,  with  clay.  In  many  cases  asbestos  should  be  used 
with  wire  over  a  weak  place,  or  over  a  part  which  must  be  kept 
soft.  The  furnaces  should  be  in  a  partially  darkened  room 
from  which  direct  sunshine  is  excluded. 

Though  I  have  never  found  any  disadvantage  in  using  cold 
water  for  quenching,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  water 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  air  dissolved  in  it  may  not 
cool  the  cutter  so  uniformly  as  it  would  do  if  the  air  had  been 
expelled,  and  therefore  boiled  water  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  machining,  tools  should  have  a  few  days  rest  before 
hardening.  If  they  must  be  hardened  immediately,  they  should 
be  annealed  first,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  tendency 
for  the  surface  to  become  decarbonized.  To  accomplish  this,  an 
excess  of  charcoal  should  be  kept  near  the  cutters  in  the  furnace 
to  maintain  a  reducing  atmosphere. 

289 
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HEATING. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  catter  shoald  be  at  the  right 
heat,  and  at  a  uniform  heat,  when  plunged,  hut  it  mu^  have 
reached  that  heat  gradually  and  uniformly.  If  the  heat  be  applied 
gradually,  the  cutter  may  be  made  hotter  than  the  correct  tem- 
peratiu*e,  and  yet  not  crack.  If  a  crack  appear  under  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  it  will  probably  go  through  the  cutter.  If  a  cutter, 
after  being  heated  too  rapidly,  or  allowed  to  get  much  too  hot> 
be  carefully  brought  to  the  right  temperature  in  the  furnace  and 
then  plunged,  the  teeth  may  clink  off.  They  are  certain  to  do 
so  if  it  be  not  nearly  uniform  in  temperature  at  the  time  of 
plunging.  In  case  of  a  mistake  in  heating,  a  cutter  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  out,  and  heated  fresh. 

PLUXGIXG. 

The  manner  of  plunging  is  worth  attention.  A  thin  cutter 
should  be  in  a  vertical  plane  when  it  enters  the  water.  If  it 
were  plunged  horizontally,  one  side  would  be  cooled  before  the 
other,  and  would  cause  the  cutter  to  warp.  A  cutter  with  a  long 
hole  should  be  plunged  into  the  b<ith  with  the  hole  vertical,  to 
allow  the  water  to  circulate  freely,  (fitters  with  large  recesses 
should  iKi  plunged  with  the  recess  uppermost — to  allow  the  steam 
to  osoa|>e.  The  object  gencnilly  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  cool 
symmetrical  parts  simultaneously ;  and,  secondly,  to  let  the  water 
have  free  ac«*ss  to  every  part  without  delay.  Thus  a  long  thin 
reamer  sliotild  obviously  be  dipped  endwise,  in  order  that  all 
the  flutes  may  cool  simultaneously,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  water  would  come  into  contact  with  every  part  in  a 
shorter  time  if  it  were  dipped  horizontally. 

Cuttei*s  n«Ml  not  be  cooled  right  out  in  the  water.  They  may 
be  remove<l  as  soon  as  they  are  so  far  chilled  that  the  temi>er 
color  would  ban*ly  show  if  they  were  polislunl  immediately. 
Cutters  of  a  few  pounds  weight  may  l)e  lifted  from  the  water  as 
soon  as  the  teeth  are  chilled.  In  a  few  minutes  the  heat  from 
the  inside  begins  to  reheat  the  teeth,  and  just  before  the  color 
shows  they  must  be  plunged  again  for  a  scH*ond  or  two.    This 
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may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cutters.  When  at  last  they  are  cool  enough,  they 
should  be  maintained  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  heat  sufficient  to 
just  show  color — a  light  straw — and  then  allowed  to  cool  out  in 
the  air.  In  order  to  see  the  color,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
another  piece  with  a  clean  surface  for  comparison. 

WAEPma 

Change  in  shax)e  in  hardening  may  be  largely  prevented  by 
previous  annealing,  by  keeping  to  the  very  lowest  temperature 
that  will  give  sufficient  hardness,  and  by  the  utmost  uniformity 
of  heat  in  every  part. 

LEAD   BATH. 

Long  thin  reamers  may  be  uniformly  heated  in  red-hot  lead. 
It  is,  however,  important,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
being  cooled  by  the  immersion  of  cold  articles,  and  also  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  articles  themselves  by  too  sudden  heating,  that 
reamers  or  other  articles  should  be  index)endently  heated  to  a 
red  just  below  the  hardening  temperature,  and  the  lead  bath 
should  be  reserved  for  the  final  heating,  the  lead  should  be  that 
sold  as  "chemically  pure,"  and  when  in  use  there  should  be  a 
great  abundance  of  small  charcoal  floating  on  the  surface  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  dross  which  would  cling  to  the  teeth. 

DEGEEE  OF  HAEDXESS. 

Whether  heated  in  lead  or  not,  the  teeth  of  a  finished  cutter 
should  be  as  hard  as  a  good,  new,  smooth  file.  They  should 
scratch  glass. 

IXJUEY  IN  HAEDENIXG. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  steel  may  be  overheated,  and 
yet  not  crack  if  the  heat  be  very  uniform.  This  point  must  be 
strongly  insisted  upon,  and  claims  careful  attention.  It  means 
that  we  must  not  regai-d  breakage  as  a  dividing  point  between 
good  and  bad  hardening.  It  is  tlie  division  between  bad  and 
worse.    When  steel  is  badly  treated,  it  will  lose  its  best  propor- 
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tion  long  before  the  treatment  is  so  very  bad  as  to  canM»  actual 
rapture.  If  in  a  large  hardening  a  considerable  quantity  of  tools 
are  broken,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  remainder  are  as  bad 
as  they  can  be  without  actually  breaking ;  but  if  none  are  broken 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  are  well  hardened.  A  good 
hardener  need  not  be  afraid  of  occasionally  getting  a  cutter 
barely  hard  enough  or  just  doubtful  in  hardness,  because  a  heat 
which  accomplishes  this  will  do  the  steel  no  harm,  and  it  may  be 
rehardened;  meanwhile  the  operator  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  remainder  of  the  day's  work  is  probably  very 
accurate  indeed. 

There  are  then  two  extremes  which  are  unquestionable.  A 
cutter  which  on  the  one  hand  is  not  hard  enough,  or  on  the  other 
hand  is  broken,  evidently  cannot  be  passed. 

TEST  OF  HARDENING. 

As  steel  may  be  between  these  obvious  limits  and  yet  be 
damaged,  a  finer  test  is  demanded,  for  if  the  hardener  is  to  hit 
the  exact  point  he  must  know  exactly  what  success  he  has. 

SAND-BLASTING. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  method  has  frequently  been 
adopted  with  success.  After  being  hardened  and  tempered  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  cutters  are  dipped  in  oil  and  then  sand- 
blasted. If  there  has  been  any  overheating  in  the  furnace, 
though  not  enough  to  do  any  apparent  harm,  cracks  will  appear 
on  the  faces  of  the  teeth.  These  cracks,  which  are  best  seen  im- 
mediately after  sand-blasting,  are  frequently  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  detected  by  ordinary  means,  and  if  the  teeth  are 
broken  off  the  breakage  will  probably  not  follow  them.  A  cnt- 
ter  on  which  the  sand-blast  reveals  numerous  cracks  may  still  be 
quite  passable — indeed,  it  would  have  been  considered  perfect 
but  for  this  test.  Here  is  a  means  of  trying  the  work  of  the 
hardener  between  narrower  limits,  and  he  has  a  warning  that  he 
is  giving  too  much  fire  before  a  tool  is  spoilt. 

The  sand-blasted  cutter  also  possesses  another  advantage  of 
some  importance  in  the  fact  that  if  the  temper  be  drawn  in 
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grindiBg  sufficiently  to  cause  any  discoloration,  the  tell-tale  line 
wUl  show  distinctly  on  the  face  of  the  tooth,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  another  pass  along  the  wheel. 

HBATINQ  AKD  HAEDENTNQ  LAEGE  CUTTERS. 

The  following  method  of  getting  a  good  uniform  test  on  a 
large  cutter,  say  about  9  inches  diameter  and  2^  inches  thick,  in 
an  ordinary  blacksmith  fire  is  over  good,  and  if  followed  out 
carefully  will  result  in  perfect  satisfaction. 

After  getting  a  good  deep  fire,  with  plenty  of  well-coked 
blacksmith's  coal  as  a  foundation,  and  having  the  sides  of  the 
fire  well  banked  up  with  fresh  coal,  the  cutter  should  be  placed 
in  the  fire  and  covered  over  with  "live"  coals  of  coke  and  the 
whole  brought  up  slowly  until  the  cutter  begins  to  show  some 
red. 

Then  place  some  dry  pine  boards,  about  one  inch  thick,  over 
the  top  of  the  fire  and  almost  entirely  shut  the  blast  off.  The 
boards  of  course  will  take  fire  and  soon  become  live  coals.  The 
cutter  should  then  be  turned  over  and  a  second  layer  of  boards 
placed  over  the  fire. 

By  the  time  these  are  burned  to  good  live  coals  we  will  have 
a  thorough,  uniform  heat.  Then  after  a  slight  application  of 
the  blast,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  quench  on  a  rising  heat,  and  two  or 
three  turnings  of  the  cutter  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat 
uniform,  the  cutter  will  be  ready  to  quench. 

This  may  be  done  in  "brine,"  allowing  the  tool  to  remain  in 
the  bath  about  fifty  seconds.  Then  quickly  withdraw  it  and 
place  it  in  a  tank  of  oil  to  finish  cooling.  The  heating  should 
take  about  thirty-five  minutes. 

Although  a  good  gas  furnace  should  be  used  for  such  a  job 
as  the  above,  I  realize  that  this  is  not  always  to  be  had  when 
wanted. 

Finally,  of  hardening,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  interesting  part  of  cutter-making. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Drills   and  Drilling,  Forming-Tools,  Faoing-Tools, 
CounterboreSy  Boring-Bars  and  Beamers. 

BORING-BAE8  AKD  REAMERS. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  found  much  information,  compiled 
from  x>ersoDal  experience,  the  columns  of  technical  journals  and 
notebooks  of  follow  mechanics — which  will  assist  the  tool-maker 
in  the  designin^^  and  constructing  of  any  special  small  tools 
which  may  be  required  for  special  work  in  the  line  of  drilling, 
counter-boring  and  boring. 

DEEP-HOLE  DRILLING. 

*  The  process  of  drilling  deep  holes  in  metal  is  a  familiar  one 
in  many  shops,  particularly  where  firearms  are  manufactured  or 
heavy  ordnance  is  constructed.  Since  the  adoption  of  hollow 
spindles  for  lathes  and  other  machine  tools,  the  methods  for 
machining  the  bores  of  guns  have  been  employed  in  machine- 
tool  shops  for  drilling  these  spindles ;  and  through  this  and  the 
other  means  the  principles  of  the  operation  have  become  better 
understood.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  even  with  the 
best  appliance,  to  drill  or  bore  a  deep  hole,  smooth  and  round,  of 
exactly  the  required  diameter  from  end  to  end,  and  perfectly 
straight.  While  many  mechanics  are  familiar  in  a  general  way 
with  the  methods  and  tools  for  doing  this  work,  some  specific 
information  upon  the  subject  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  not  had  actual  experience  in  deep-hole  drilling. 

It  is  known  that  a  long  or  deep  hole — that  is,  one  long  iu 

proportion  to  its  diameter — is  best  roughed  out  and  finished  by 

using  a  tool  on  the  end  of  a  long  bar,  which  enters  the  work 

from  one  end.     This  is  true  whether  drilling  into  solid  metal  or 

boring  and  reaming  a  hole  that  has  already  been  drilled  or  bored 

*  "Machinery." 
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oat.  A  boring-bar  which  extends  through  the  piece  and  on 
which  is  either  a  stationary  or  a  travelling  head,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory for  very  long  work,  owing  to  the  spring  and  deflection  of 
the  bar,  which  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  bar  most  be 
enough  smaller  than  the  bore  to  allow  room  for  the  cutter-head. 
While  a  long  hole  may  sometimes  be  finished  satisfactorily  by 
means  of  such  a  boring-bar,  by  packing  the  cutter-head  with 
wooden  blocks  which  just  fill  the  part  of  the  bore  that  has  been 
machined  and  so  support  the  bar,  the  method  is  fundamentally 
wrong  for  long  work. 

THE  TWIST-DEILL. 

The  modern  twist-drill  accomplishes  all  that  is  attained  by 
the  arrangement  in  Fig.  268,  and  in  addition  can  be  ground 
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without  seriously  affecting  the  rake,  and  will  free  itself  from 
chips  more  readily,  owing  to  its  spiral  flutes.  The  lands  of  a 
twist-drill  present  a  large  cylindrical  surface  to  bear  against  the 
sides  of  the  hole  and  take  the  side-thrust  If  the  drill  is  also 
guided  by  a  hardened  bushing,  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
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metal,  as  in  the  case  of  jig  work,  the  drill  will  have  very  little 
chance  to  deflect  and  the  hole  will  be  accurately  located  and  will 
be  quite  true  and  straight. 
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The  twist-drill  in  modified  form  is  also  employed  for  deep 
hole  drilliug.  The  hollow  drill  shown  in  Fig.  268,  and  intro- 
duced by  the  Morse  Twist-Drill  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  is 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  in  Fig.  269  is  the  arrangement  rec- 
ommended by  this  company  for  feeding  the  drill  into  the  work. 
The  drill  has  a  hole  lengthwise  through  the  shank,  connecting 
with  the  grooves  in  the  drill.  The  shank  can  be  threaded  and 
fitted  to  a  metal  tube  which  acts  as  a  boring-bar  and  through 
which  the  chips  and  oil  may  pass  from  the  point  of  the  drill. 
Oil  is  conveyed  to  the  point  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  269. 

In  using  the  hollow  drill  the  hole  is  first  started  by  means  of 
a  short  drill  of  the  size  of  hole  desired,  and  drilled  to  a  depth 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  hollow  drill  to  be  employed.  The 
body  of  the  hollow  drill  acts  as  a  stuffing,  compelling  the  oil  t-o 
follow  the  grooves  and  the  chips  to  fall  out  through  the  hollow 
shank.  The  methods  of  supporting  and  driving  the  work,  and 
of  feeding  the  drill,  are  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  269.  Drills  of 
this  type  are  regularly  manufactured  in  sizes  up  to  three  inches 
in  diameter  by  the  Morse  Twist-Drill  Co.  It  is  stated  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  drilling  crucible  steel  by  revolv- 
ing the  drill  twenty  feet  per  minute,  with  a  feed  of  0.0025 -inch 
I)er  revolution,  while  machine  steel  will  admit  of  a  si>eed  of 
forty  feet  per  minute,  and  a  feed  of  0.0035-inch  per  revolution. 

:n^umber  of  cutting-edges  desibablk 

When  drilling  a  hole  out  of  solid  stock,  some  type  of  drill 
having  two  lips  or  cutting-edges  is  usually  the  most  feasible, 
and  probably  nothing  will  be  devised  that  on  the  whole  surpasses 
the  twist-drill  for  such  work.  An  end-mill  can  be  used  for  drill- 
ing if  it  has  a  "centre  cut,"  and  it  will  presently  be  explained 
how  a  tool  with  a  single  cutting-edge  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  particularly  for  deep-hole  drilling.  The  familiar 
D-drill  is  of  this  type,  and  also  its  modification  as  used  by  Pratt 
&  Whitney,  in  drilling  gun-barrels. 

'NVlien  it  comes  to  truing  up  or  enlarging  a  hole  previoudy 
drilled  or  bored,  the  two-lip  drill  is  not  suitable  in  any  of  its 
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forms.  For  boring  a  true  hole,  nothing  can  snrpasa  a  single- 
pointed  boring-tool,  the  ideal  condition  for  finishing  a  hole  being 
wheu  the  onttiug-point  is  a  real  diamond,  or  a  rotating  wheel  of 
abrasive  material. 

It  is  obvions  that  when  a  hard  or  soft  spot  is  encoontered  in 
boring  with  a  tool  having  a  single  catting-edge,  only  that  par- 
ticalar  place  is  affected  by  the  epriug  of  the  tool ;  while  with  a 


donble- cutter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  270,  any  deflection  due  to  irregu- 
larities, such  as  at  a  or  b,  will  cause  the  tool  to  spring  and  the 
catting-edge  on  the  opposite  side  to  introduce  similar  irregulari- 
ties in  the  opposite  side  of  the  hole.  This  is  one  objection  to 
the  two-lip  drill  for  accurate  work. 

With  three  points  the  tool  is  somewhat  better  supported  when 
a  high  place  is  countered,  as  at  Fig.  271,  and  when  a  cuttiug- 
poiut  strikes  a  low  place,  the  other  two  edges  are  not  moved 
away  from  their  position  so  much,  if  they  are  opposite  the  first 
edge.  Hence  a  tool  with  three  edges  should  prove  better  than 
one  with  two,  and  one  with  four.  Fig.  272,  being  better  sup- 
ported, is  better  on  this  account  than  one  with  three,  but  has  the 
disadvantage  of  opposite  cutters.  Five  edges,  Fig.  27.^,  ought 
to  give  even  better  results. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  boring  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  tool  has  a  single  cutting-edge,  but  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  more  cutting-edges,  a  tool  with  several  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  one  with  only  two.  Any  machinist  who 
has  tried  to  tme  up  the  taper  hole  in  a  lathe-spindle,  first  by 
boring  and  then  by  reaming,  will  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
the  boring-tool  over  the  mnltiblade  reamer.  A  reamer  some- 
times refuses  to  produce  a  perfectly  round  hole  and  will  do  this 
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whether  the  number  of  teeth  is  odd  or  even,  and  this  can  only  be 
prevented  by  spacing  unequally  or  ^^ staggering." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  END-CUT. 

One  trouble  with  reamers^  however,  is  that  the  teeth  neces- 
sarily cut  on  their  side  edges  instead  of  on  their  ends,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  any  unevenness  in  the  hole  is  to  crowd  the  reamer 
to  one  side.  The  same  condition  exists  to  a  less  extent  with  a 
flat  or  twist-drill  where  the  cutting-edges  are  at  an  angle  with  the 
centre  line,  and  the  resultant  of  any  unusual  pressure  is  felt 
partly  as  a  side-thrust  and  partly  as  an  end-thrust  Now,  by 
making  a  drill  to  cut  squarely  on  its  end,  and  but  very  little  or 
not  at  all  on  its  sides,  the  side-thrust  is  mostly  done  away  with. 

In  Fig.  274  is  a  boring-tool,  with  a  single  cutting -edge,  which 
cuts  on  its  end  and  is  capable  of  drilling  a  ti*ue  hole  in  solid 
metal.  It  was  illustrated  in  the  August,  1896,  number  of  "  Ma- 
chinery." It  consists  of  a  round,  tool-steel  bar,  with  one  end 
flattened  and  ground  to  form  a  cutting-edge,  as  shown.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  held  in  the  tool-post  of  the  lathe,  in  a  position  per- 


Fig.  374. 


pendicular  to  the  face-plate.  The  inner  edge,  or  corner  of  the 
cutting-edge,  should  be  slightly  rounded,  to  help  support  the 
cutter  and  prevent  chattering,  and  the  width  A  of  the  cutting- 
edge  should  be  from  i^-  to  i\  -inch  less  than  the  radius  of  the 
hole  to  be  drilled. 
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DEILLLNG   DEEP   HOLES  BY   THE  PRATT  & 
WHITNEY   METHOD. 

A  highly  satisfactory  drill  for  uae  iii  drilling  deep  holes  is 
one  brought  out  by  the  Pratt  &  Whituey  Co.,  principally  for  um 
in  connection  with  their  gun-barrel  drilling-machines.  The  tool 
in  question  is  a  development  of  the  old  D  or  "hognose"  drill. 


which  has  one  cnttiug-lip  only.  It  is  carefully  ground  on  the 
outside  and  is  supplied  with  an  oil-duct  through  which  oil  at 
high  pressure  may  be  brought  direct  to  cutting-edge.  Beferring 
to  Fig.  275,  -i  is  the  cutting-edge,  B  the  oil-duct,  C  the  chip- 
groove. 

In  the  milling  the  latter  groove  is  brought  directly  to  the 
centre,  so  that  iu  this  respect  the  drill  is  very  free-cutting  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  two-lip  twist-dnll,  which  has  a  cen- 
tral web.  In  the  end  view  the  shape  of  the  chip-groove  is  clearly 
indicated.  The  cntting-edge  A  is  radial  and  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  touches  the  centre  line  x  y. 

Iu  sharpening  the  drill  the  high  point,  or  part  first  entering 
the  work,  is  not  in  the  centre,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  drills,  but 
as  per  Pig.  275,  in  which  i?  is  a  cross-section  of  work  being 
drilled  and  E  the  high  point  of  drill.  Grinding  the  drill  iu  this 
manner  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  running  true  or  straight,  the 
teat  fon  the  work  acting  as  a  support  to  the  diill,  which,  owing 
to  its  periphery  being  partly  relieved,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
travel  in  a  curve  away  from  its  cutting-side.  The  piece  being 
drilled  is  mn  at  very  high  speed,  the  periphery  speed  at  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  bole  running  as  high  as  130  feet  per  minute  on 
machine  steel.    The  feed,  however,  is  qtiite  fine. 
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These  tools  are  made  of  high-grade  steel  and  left  very  hard, 
BO  that  the  fiue  feed  has  little  tendeocy  to  glaze  the  catting-edge. 

In  practice,  the  piece  tteing  drilled  is  held  and  revolved  at 
one  end  by  a  suitable  chack  on  the  live  spindle  of  the  macbine, 
while  the  other  end,  vhicb  sboald  be  tamed  perfectly  trne,  rans 
in  a  stationary  bushing  having  at  its  outer  end  a  hole  of  the  di- 


ameter of  the  drill.  The  drill  enters  the  work  through  the  bush- 
ing and  is  thus  started  perfectly  true.  See  Fig.  276,  in  which  A 
represents  the  cbuek,  B  the  work,  C  the  bashing,  D  the  support 
for  holding  the  bnshing,  E  the  drill. 

Through  the  oil-duct  of  the  drill  oil  is  forced  at  a  pressure 
varying  with  iti4  diameter  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  After  passing  the  cutting- 
edge  the  oil  returns  to  the  reservoir  by  the  chip-groove  C,  Fig. 
275,  forcing  chips  along  in  its  travel.  In  drills  of  large  diame- 
ter, especially  when  working  ou  tough,  stringy  material,  the  cut- 
ting-edge is  usually  gronnd  so  as  to  produce  a  number  of  shav- 


ings, instead  of  one  the  full  width  of  the  cutting-lip,  <»  that  no 
trouble  is  experienced  iu  getting  the  chips  out  of  the  way.  The 
oil,  of  course,  is  iiwd  over  and  over  again,  and  with  a  largo  res- 
ervoir will  Iks  kept  quite  cool. 

The  drill  is  made  up  of  the  drill-tip  and  shank,  the  tip  var>-- 
iug  in  length  from  four  inches  to  eight  inches,  while  the  length 
of  shank  is  determined  by  the  depth  of  hole  that  is  to  be  drilled. 
Fig.  277  will  clearly  illiistr.ite  the  construction  of  a  small,  com- 
plete drill,  A  being  the  tip,  C  the  shank,  and  D  the  oil-duct. 
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The  shanks  on  small  drills  are  made  from  steel  tubing  rolled  as 
per  cross-section  a  a.  The  tip  is  carefully  fitted  and  soldered  to 
the  shank,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  is  a  little  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  tip.     The  shank,  with  oil  under  pressure,  is  very  stiff. 

The  relief  or  clearance  to  the  cutting-edge  of  the  drill,  the 
amount  of  "high-poinf  of  the  drill  should  be  off  centre,  and 
the  number  of  rings  on  the  end  of  the  drill  depend  entirely  upon 
the  material  that  is  to  be  drilled.     For  instance,  on  very  soft 


Fio.  278 

stock  the  supporting  rest  should  be  more  substantial  than  on 
hard  spindle  or  gun  steel,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  on  soft  stock 
the  high  point  should  be  off  centre,  or  much  nearer  to  the  outer 
diameter  than  on  hard  stock. 

Fig.  278  is  a  sketch  of  a  3-inch  drill,  and  the  reader  will  ob- 
tain a  very  clear  idea  from  same  of  the  appearance  of  the  tool 
we  have  described.  This  figure  illustrates  a  drill  ground  on  the 
end  so  as  to  produce  several  shavings. 


BOED^G  HOLLOW  SPINDLES  WITH  A  HOLLOW 

DRILL. 

*  In  boring  the  inner  tubes  of  steel  guns  of  large  calibre,  it 
has  long  been  the  practice  to  bore  them  with  a  hollow  drill, 

*  **  American  Machinist." 
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which  leaves  a  core  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  entire  metal  re- 
moved is  not  converted  into  chips,  but  only  what  might  be 

termed  a  shell  of  it,  the  outside  diameter  of  this 
shell  being  practically  equal  to  the  bore  and  the 
inner  diameter  being  enough  smaller  to  leave  a 
reasonable  thickness  for  the  drill. 

At  the  works  of  Schneider  &  Co. ,  at  Cruesot, 
France,  gun  tubes  are  bored  on  this  plan,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  same  plan  is  followed  at  Kmpp's. 
It  has  not,  so  far  as  known,  however,  been  ap- 
plied to  the  boring  of  hollow  spindles  for  ma- 
chine tools  until  very  recently,  when  it  was  found 
in  use  in  the  shops  of  Mr.  Dietz  in  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Dietz's  shop  being  operated  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool 
Company,  and  upon  certain  sizes  of  their  lathes. 
Mr.  Dietz  uses  in  a  boring-machine  of  the  usual 
tyi)e  a  drill  made  like  the  sketch.  Fig.  279, 
which  is  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  j^-inch  pipe 
for  lubrication,  and  the  cutter  is  located  as  shown, 
inclined  somewhat  to  the  axial  plane  in  order 
to  give  a  top  rake  and  with  the  edge  gashed  in 
order  to  break  up  the  chips  and  allow  them 
to  be  washed  out  through  the  groove  from  one 
end,  and  then  reversed  and  the  boring  completed 
from  the  other  end.  This  leaves  a  core  of  metal 
which,  as  it  is  worth  a  considerable  amount,  is 
well  worth  saving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  boring  is  more  easily  done  and  with  less 
strain  upon  the  machine  by  this  plan  than  where 
all  the  metal  is  reduced  to  chips. 

DRILL  NOTES. 

As  a  rule,  the  cutting-edges  of  twist-drills 
are  formed  with  a  cutter  of  correct  form  to  pro- 
duce a  radial  line  of  cutting-edge ;  thus  a  different  form  of  cutter 
is  required  for  milling  the  flutes  of  straight-flute  drills. 
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Drills  are  generally  made  of  0.002-inch  or  0.993-inch  tax>er 
I)er  foot  for  clearance,  and  have  the  major  part  of  land  on  the 
I)eriphery  ground  away  for  the  same  purpose,  about  0.003-inch 
on  a  side. 

Drills  for  brass  should  be  made  with  straight  flutes ;  those  for 
cast-iron  and  tool  steel  should  in  those  cases  have  spiral  flutes  at 
an  angle  of  about  sixteen  degrees ;  soft  steel,  twenty-two  degrees. 

Chucking-drills,  for  use  on  cored  holes,  or  as  followers  of 
solid  twist-drills,  are  quite  often  provided  with  from  three  to 
eight  flutes ;  the  latter,  on  large  work,  are  very  efficient.  Care 
should  be  taken,  in  grinding,  to  insure  all  teeth  cutting  simulta- 
neously.    These  tools  are  made  of  solid,  shell,  and  inserted  type. 

The  inserted  type  are  preferable  for  straight  flutes  over  2J 
inches,  and  for  angular  flutes  over  4  inches,  on  account  of  cost. 

For  drilling  a  large  hole  in  a  spindle  the  latter  should  be  sup- 
ported in  a  back  rest,  and  the  drill  entered  through  a  drill-bush- 
ing to  start  i)erfectly  true.  Then,  by  using  a  drill  with  one  cut- 
ting-edge and  ground  on  the  outside,  a  long,  straight  hole  may 
be  readily  produced.  An  ordinary  twist-drill  will  do  practically 
the  same  if  the  centre  is  made  female,  the  only  objection  being 
that  this  form  is  much  more  difficult  to  grind. 

CIRCULAR  FORMING-TOOLS. 

Circular  forming-tools  for  machine  steel  and  cast- iron  should 
have  a  generous  amount  of  clearance. 

Care  must  be  taken  on  particular  forms,  when  forming-cut- 
ters are  not  on  centre,  that  they  are  formed  with  this  point  taken 
into  consideration. 

Circular  threading- tools  for  inside  threading  must  be  much 
smaller  than  the  work ;  about  one-third  is  the  proper  practice. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  use  a  correct  angle  of  chaser. 

PLAIN  FORMING-TOOLS. 

Plain  forming  tools  should  have  a  clearance  of  from  six  and 
one-half  to  ten  degrees. 

Rake :  Machine  steel,  eight  to  thirteen  degrees. 
Rake:  Tool-steel,  medium,  six  to  nine  degrees. 
Rake:  Brass,  none. 
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The  clearance  on  tools  for  brass  is  quite  often  stoned  off  ita 
cutting-edge  to  prevent  '^biting  in"  (due  to  ease  in  cutting)  and 
then  chattering  (due  to  great  thickness  of  chip  and  consequent 
difficulty  in  severing).  The  '^  stoning  off''  also  tends  to  act  as  a 
support  for  the  cutter. 

FACING. 

For  steel  and  cast-iron,  cutters  with  from  six  to  twelve  de- 
grees rake  cut  very  freely,  The  clearance  should  be  from  three 
and  one-third  to  ten  degrees ;  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  chat- 
ter, the  cutting-edge  should  be  oil-stoned  on  clearance-face  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  "biting  in.''  On  very  broad  work  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  make  cutters  without  any  rake  or  angle, 
but  allow  scraping,  to  prevent  chatter. 

In  practice  it  is  found  advantageous  to  place  cutter  ahead  of 
centre,  exposing  a  larger  cutting-edge  to  work,  giving  thinner 
chip. 

In  multiple  or  inserted  cutter-heads,  it  is  well  to  unevenly 
space  the  cutters ;  as  a  precaution  against  chattering,  have  the 
cutters  "staggei'ed." 

Use  machines  with  large  bearings,  and  with  chucks  close  to 
same,  for  good  results. 

COUNTERBORING. 

For  cast-iron  and  steel,  counterbores  are  generally  made 
with  ten  to  sixteen-degree  angles,  t.^.,  spiral;  for  brass  they  are 
cut  straight.  Clearance  is  from  five  to  ten  degrees.  On  brass, 
"stone''  the  clearance-edge  to  prevent  chattering. 

Counterbores  internally  lubricated  are  recommended  for  steel 
for  use  to  depth  of  one-half  of  the  diameter  or  more. 

Angle-clearance  on  all  tools  must  be  more  than  spiral  gener- 
ated by  feed  at  smallest  diameter  of  cutting-point,  plus  suffi- 
cient to  be  really  forced  to  work  (about  three  degrees). 

COUNTERBORES. 

As  a  rule  counterbores  should  be  made  with  a  hole  chucked 
at  the  cutting-end  several  sizes  below  the  hole  that  is  to  guide 
the  oounterboring  tool. 
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Then  the  gnides  used  at  the  cutting-eDdmaybe  of  many  sizes, 
and  fit  many-sized  holes.  The  shanks  of  the  guides,  or  the  ends 
that  enter  the  holes,  should  be  all  of  one  size,  and  should  befitted 
to  force  lightly  in  so  they  may  be  readily  removed  from  the  body 
of  the  tool  and  others  inserted  in  their  place  to  fit  a  hole  of  an- 
other size.  The  upper  portions  of  these  guides  are  turned  up  to 
a  shoulder,  and  to  about  half  an  inch  or  less  from  the  outside,  or 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tool.  This  also  gives  the  workman  a 
better  chance  to  file  the  cutting-end  or  lips  to  a  perfect  and  true 
edge.  The  lips  on  their  sides  may  be  an  inch  or  less  in  length, 
according  to  their  diameter,  and  they  should  be  milled  out 
diagonally  in  order  to  give  a  shaving  cut  and  also  a  better  clear- 
ance for  the  chips. 

BEAMING  HOLES  IK  THE  TUERET-LATHB. 

To  ream  holes  uniform  in  diameter  in  the  turret-lathe  or 
monitor,  it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  in  all  cases  an  equal 
amount  of  metal  for  the  reamer  to  remove.  To  insure  this  con- 
dition two  reamers,  a  rougher,  and  a  finisher  should  be  used. 
The  hole,  first,  if  cored,  should  be  bored  by  a  single  or  a  double 
edge  boring-tool  to  insure  a  hole  comparatively  true. 

REAMING  HOLES  IN  THIN  DISKS. 

For  reaming  holes  in  thin  disks  a  reamer  of  the  '^  rose  tyi^ '' 
should  be  used,  as  it  will  be  self-supporting,  and  the  possibility 
of  enlarging  the  hole  by  its  weight  will  be  obviated. 

MACHINE-REAMING  WITH  A  "FLOATING"  REAMER. 

Very  often,  when  machine-reaming,  the  finishing  reamer  is 
supported  loosely  in  its  holder,  and  allowed  to  find  its  own  centre 
by  following  the  true  or  concentric  .osMiiio 

hole  left   by  the   preceding  tools.     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
This  is  usually  done  by  having  a 


"  floating  "  reamer  with  a  pin  entered  _    ^^ 

^  ^  FlO.  280. 


through  the  holder  and  the  reamer 
in  the  back  end,  the  hole  in  the  reamer  being  made  larger  than 
the  pin,  thus  allowing  the  reamer  to  find  its  own  centre.  The 
construction  of  a  reamer  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  280. 
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REAMIXQ  TAPER  HOLES  IX  CAST-IEON. 

For  reaming  taper  holes  in  cast-iron  machine  parts  in  the 
turret-lathe,  particularly  those  parts  from  which  large  amounts 
of  stock  are  to  be  removed,  a  reamer  of  the  construction  shown 
in  Fig.  281  should  be  used.  As  will  be  seen,  this  reiuner  has 
only  three  blades.  The  flutes  in  a  reamer  of  this  kind  should 
be  cut  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  stock  will  allow,  and  the 
blade  should  be  given  very  little  clearance.  The  cleamnce  tliat 
is  necessary  may  be  provided  by  grinding  the  blades  convex,  as 
shown,  instead  of  flat  or  hollow,  as  is  usually  done.  When  a 
considerable  amount  of  stock  is  to  be  removed,  a  reamer  of  this 
type  will  work  very  well.  The  preliminary  work  re- 
quired, with  regard  to  the  other  boring-tools,  before 
the  one  shown  should  be  used,  consists  of  boring  a 
hole  to  the  right  size  for  the  small  end  of  the  reamer, 
after  which  the  three-blade  finishing  reamer  may 
be  used  to  finish  an  irregular  surface  from  three  to  six  inches 
long,  feeding  the  reamer  in  rapidly  without  danger  of  csitchini:, 
chattering,  or  roughing  up.  In  one  large  machine-manufactur- 
ing establishment  thousands  of  holes  are  finished  every  day  with 
reamers  of  this  type,  attaining  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 
time  with  the  least  trouble. 

TAPER-REAMING   IX  THE  SCREW-MACIUXT:. 

To  do  taper-reaming  in  the  screw-machine,  use  reamers  taper- 
ing from  2  J  inches  per  foot  upward,  and  the  best  results  will  l)e 
accomplished.  For  very  accurate  work  the  reamers  will  give 
better  ssUisfaction  if  made  with  left-hand  spiral  flutes. 

For  want  of  proper  grinding  facilities,  however,  this  is  not 
done  in  many  shops. 

To  ream  slightly  tapering  holes  of  small  diameters,  the  reamer 
should  always  be  made  with  the  tcH»tli  '^sta^jroi-etl"  in  spacing, 
and  eac*h  flute  a  left  hand  spiral  of  difl'enMit  pitch. 

Very  often  roughing-,  taper-,  and  forming-reamers  for  st<»el 
are  finished  with  an  undercut.  Tliey  remove  material  very 
rapidly. 
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REAMEES  FOR  PROJECTILES. 

In  the  production  of  projectiles,  forming-,  tai)er-,  and  curv- 
ing reamers  are  used.  For  this  work  roughing-reamers  should 
be  finished  with  a  left-hand  spiral  thread  nicked  around,  while 
the  finishing  ones  should  be  finished  straight.  The  finishing  of 
taper-i*eamers  with  left-hand  spiral  flutes  for  this  work  prevents 
their  being  drawn  in  while  cutting.  • 

TAPER  OF  ROSE-REAJViERS. 

Rose-reamers  should  be  given  taper  for  clearance,  about 
0.003-inch  to  the  foot  will  be  enough.  This  will  prevent  them 
from  roughing  up  the  hole  and  allow  of  finishing  holes  straight 
and  correct  in  diameters. 

CEXTRE-REAMERS. 

Centre-reamers  should  be  finished  to  an  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees, and  the  work  centres  of  all  machines  to  the  same.  The 
centres  should  be  hardened  and  ground  in  their  machines  by 
means  of  a  good  tool-post  grinder  to  gauge,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
do  good  work  on  defective  centres. 

REAMERS  FOR  BABBIT. 

For  reaming  babbit,  the  reamer  may  be  of  the  usual  form, 
except  that  the  edges  of  the  blades  should  be  ground  taper  for 
about  ^-iuch  from  the  end.  Sometimes  reamers  for  such  mate- 
rial are  finished  with  left-hand  spiral  flutes,  which  contributes 
to  finishing  a  smooth  hole  free  from  lines  and  rings. 

REAMING  HOLES  IN  TWO  KINDS  OF  METAL. 

Not  infrequently  it  is  necessary  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  part  which 
is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  metal,  such  as  brass  and  cast-iron, 
for  instance.  This  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  suc- 
cessfully, as  the  hole  will  usually  be  larger  in  the  softer  side  of 

the  metal  than  in  the  harder.     However,  by  using  a  reamer  with 
17 
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a  cutter-face  of  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  282,  and  cutting 
an  uneven  number  of  staggered  flutes  in  it,  satisfactory  results 

will  be  attained.  Have  the  angle  of  the  cutter- 
face  about  ten  degrees.  In  using  this  reamer, 
first  bore  the  hole  with  the  usual  type  of  boring- 
tools  until  it  is  a  size  slightly  below  that  re- 
quired, then  chamfer  the  edges  of  the  hole  on 
the  hard  side  and  feed  in  the  reamer,  lubricating  generously 
with  oil,  and  always  see  that  the  hard  side  of  the  work  is  out. 


FlO.  282. 


Fig.  283. 


MACHINB-EEAMING  OF  BRASS  PARTS. 

For  the  machine-reaming  of  brass  parts  some  make  their 
reamers  slightly  over  size,  but  this  is  wrong.  Instead,  a  reamer 
for  brass  should  be  ground  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  turn- 
ing-tool for  brass  should  be — that  is,  in  place  of  a  radial  line  iu 
the  centre,  as  in  most  other  reamers,  the  cutting-edges  should  be 
thrown  off  from  the  centre  at  an  angle 
of  about  twenty  degrees  out  of  the  radial 
line,  as  per  Fig.  283.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, in  turning  brass,  if  the  tool  is  ground 
straight  and  set  central  with  the  work, 
chattering  is  bound  to  occur.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  tool  is  reground  on  top  to 
an  angle  as  described  above,  running  toward  the  underside  of 
the  blade,  chattering  will  be  obviated  and  the  tool  will  cut  freely. 
Always  keep  the  cutting-edges  of  I'eamers  for  brass  as  sharp 
as  possible  by  '^  stoning, '^  because  as  soon  as  the  cutting-edges 
become  slightly  dulled  they  will  bind  and  scream. 

SQUARE  REAMERS  AKD  EXPANSION  REAMEEa 

Fine  finishing  of  holes  in  brass  may  be  done  with  the  square 
reamer  or  "scraper.''  Expansion  reamers  also  possess  many 
good  points,  but  few,  if  any,  can  be  expanded  and  adjusted  for 
sizing  without  the  cutting-edges  requiring  to  be  ground  before 
the  tool  can  be  used.  However,  there  are  some  in  which  the 
blades  will  expand  equally.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  grind  the 
expansion  reamers  when  changing  an  adjustment,  there  is  econ- 
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omy  in  their  use  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  new  solid 
reamer,  especially  when  they  are  used  for  holes  of  large  diame- 
ters. A  long  hole  may  be  reamed  straight  by  pulling  back 
slightly  after  the  reamer  has  commenced  to  cut. 

REAMING  SMALL   HOLES. 

For  machining  very  small  holes  in  steel  and  cast-iron,  ream- 
ers should  be  ground  straight,  while  for  brass  and  copper  they 
should  be  ground  slightly  back,  tapering  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  roughing  up  the  holes. 

Always  remember  that  on  reamers  for  steel  and  cast-iron  the 
teeth  should  be  on  centre,  while  for  brass,  copper,  and  similar 
metals  they  should  be  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  off  the  radial 
line. 

Si)eeds  for  machine-reaming  should  usually  range  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  lower  than  turning  and  drilling-speeds. 

"HOME-MADE"  REAMEES. 

There  are  in  a  great  many  shops  numbers  of  "  home-made  " 
reamers  in  the  possession  of  the  men,  made  at  various  times  by 
the  mechanics,  without  due  regard  to  their  proper  construction. 
Reamers  of  this  kind  should  never  be  used  for  fine  work,  as  they 
are  usually  defective.  For  instance,  the  flutes  are  too  shallow 
and  spaced  too  close,  and  often  they  are 
spaced  evenly  instead  of  being  staggered, 
or  they  have  an  even  number  of  teeth,  all 
of  which  is  wrong.     When  a  reamer  is  ^la.  284. 

evenly  spaced  it  will  chatter  as  soon  as  the 

cutting-edges  fall  into  the  notches  left  by  the  preceding  one.  A 
common  fault  with  "home-made"  reamers  is  that  they  are  given 
too  much  clearance,  thus  making  chattering  inevitable. 

HAND-REAMING. 

In  hand-reaming  never  leave  more  than  0.003  of  stock  to  be 
removed,  no  matter  what  the  material  may  be.  On  the  contrary, 
for  machine-reaming,  not  less  than  ^  and  often  ^  should  be  left ; 
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using  reamers  with  much  coarser  blades  than  the  usual  commer- 
cial ones,  and  formed  so  that  they  can  be  ground  on  the  points. 
Hand-reamers  for  use  in  boiler,  bridge  work,  etc.,  should  be 
of  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  284,  as  they  will  work  better 
than  the  usual  half-round  kind. 

INCBEASIXG  THE  SIZE  OP  A  REAMER    WHEN 

WORN. 

To  increase  a  reamer  to  size  when  worn,  burnish  the  face  of 
each  tooth  with  a  hardened  burnisher,  which  can  be  made  from  a 
three-cornered  file  nicely  polished  on  the  comers.  This  will  in- 
crease the  size  from  two  to  ten  thousandths  in  diameter.  Then 
hone  back  to  the  required  size. 

To  make  a  tap  or  reamer  cut  larger  than  itself,  put  a  piece 
of  waste  in  one  flute,  enough  to  crowd  it  over,  and  cut  out  on  one 
side  only.  In  larger  sizes  (1^-inch  or  over)  put  a  strip  of  tin  on 
one  side  and  let  it  follow  the  tap  through. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Broaches  and  Broachlzig:. 
THE  OPEEATION  OF  BROACHING. 

The  operation  of  broaching  may  be  classed  auder  the  head 
of  punches  and  dies,  as  it  ia  analogous  with  preas-vork.  la 
reality  the  broach  is  a  punch,  the  cored  or  drilled  holes  in  the 
work  to  be  machined  by  it  acting  as  a  die  and  guide  for  same. 
The  operation  of  broaching  has  had  great  develop- 
ment during  the  last  decade,  special  machines  and 
forms  of  tools  having  been  designed  to  further  the 
use  of  this  interesting  and  labor-saving  process  for 
the  finishing  of  work  which  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  impossible  to  finish  by  such  means. 

The  broach  as  a  tool  is  usually  used  for  finishing 
holes  which  have  been  previously  either  punched, 
cored,  drilled,  or  bored  in  metal,  the  shape  of  which 
may  be  round,  square,  or  any  irregular  shape  de 
sired.  Although  the  broach  can  be  used  to  advan 
ta^  for  the  finishing  of  holes  by  setliug  it  under 
an  ordinary  power-press,  an  arbor-press,  or  a  foot 
or  screw-press,  the  operation  can  be  best  actom 
plisbed  in  a  press  specially  designed  for  the  i)ur 
pose  of  broaching.  A  press  of  this  sort  has  ilsii 
ally  an  adjustable  stroke  of  from  1^  to  12  ioehes. 

In  Fig.  285  we  show  a  sketch  of  a  broach  used  ^^^ 

for  finishing  a  cored  hole  in  a  rough  casting.  The 
tool  is  3  z  1  inches,  and  9  inches  in  length.  In  this  tool  the 
teeth  are  very  coarse  at  the  lower  end,  being  intended  for  re- 
moving the  bulk  of  the  stock  until  the  centre  of  the  broach  is 
reached,  when  the  teeth  are  sheared  in  the  opposite  direction, 
thus  breaking  the  chip  off.  The  teeth  in  the  broach  then  de- 
crease in  size  until  near  the  upper  end,  when  they  arc  left  the 
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one  size  for  about  two  inches  of  the  remaining  lengthy  thus  form* 
ing  a  '^sizer "  which  shaves  the  hole  to  a  standard  size  all  the 
way  through. 

In  forcing  a  broach  through  a  hole  it  may  be  best  driven  by 
a  "V"  brock,  which  should  be  secured  in  the  press- ram  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  punch  would  be.  Thus  when  the  press- 
ram  descends  the  broach  will  find  its  own  centre ;  while  the  lia- 
bility of  breaking  or  bending  the  broach  or  producing  an  im- 
perfect hole  will  be  obviated. 

In  order  to  broach  holes  of  considerable  length  in  a  press 
with  a  short  stroke,  the  work  may  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
by  using  a  successive  number  of  blocks.  First  insert  the  broach 
in  the  hole  and  then  drive  it  down  into  the  same  for  the  full 
length  of  the  press-stroke.  Next,  insert  a  block  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  length  of  the  stroke  between  the  ram-face  and 
the  broach-end,  and  then  force  the  broach  in  a  further  distance; 
repeating  the  operation  and  using  larger  blocks  until  the  desired 
length  of  drive  has  been  obtained.  By  this  method  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  results  attained  will  not  equal  the  work 
performed  on  a  continuous  stroke-press,  as  the  stopping  of  the 
broach  when  partly  through  the  work  allows  the  metal  to  settle 
into  the  broach  teeth,  thus  increasing  the  tendency  to  bend  and 
break. 

To-day  there  are  on  the  market  any  number  of  machines 
which  have  been  specially  designed  for  broaching.  A  number 
of  these  machines  perform  the  operation  by  pulling  the  broach 
through  the  hole  instead  of  forcing  it  through. 

AN   INTERESTING  JOB   OF  BROACHING. 

Broaching  is  very  interesting  work.  For  some  work  the  best 
and  only  way  to  make  a  broach  is  in  one  piece ;  while  for  other 
work  long  experience  has  taught  that  it  is  the  wrong  waj'.  To 
do  the  job  shown  in  the  sketch,  Fig.  286,  with  one  broach  would 
require  a  long  one,  and  that  would  cause  trouble;  for  a  broach 
of  sufficient  length  for  this  work  is  difficult  to  turn  and  mill, 
and  to  harden  and  draw,  owing  to  the  key  way  on  one  side  which 
will  cause  it  to  spring  in  hardening ;  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
it  were  grooved  on  opposite  sides. 
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The  hole  io  the  piece  Bhovu  iu  Fig.  28fi  i»  broached  from  ^- 
to  fj-ineh — and  a  key  ^-inch  high  formed — and  is  afterward 
drifted  to  j^-inch  at  the  bottom  and  ^-iuch  at  the  top ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  piece  is  f-inch.  Over  250,000  pieces  have  been 
made  with  the  broaches  as  shown,  and  the  loss  iu  broaches  and 
pieces  was  Dotliing  compared  with  the  loss  when  usiDg  the  long 
broaches  first  made. 

The  stock  for  this  job  was  a  Rpecial  tongh  tool  steel.  The 
broaches  are  shown  in  Figs.  287  to  291 ;  they  were  four  inches 
long  and  of  the  diameter  given.     Each  was  tapered  at  one  end 


Fio  sat 


A 
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and  countersunk  at  the  other,  and  the  top,  or  male  end,  was 
milled  flat  on  one  side  (like  Ko.  1)  to  fit  the  panch-press  fixture. 
Fig.  292.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  have  five  teeth  per  inch,  and  No.  4 
has  six  teeth ;  it  will  also  be  noticed  the  latter  broach  is  left 
blank  at  one  end ;  this  will  be  explained  later. 

The  teeth  being  |-ioch  from  the  end,  this  part  was  drawn  to  a 
blae  after  hardening.  This  was  very  important,  as  the  end  had 
a  tendency  to  cmmble  and  break  out  and  thns  destroy  the  broach. 
The  end  was  drawn  by  dipping  in  hot  lead  after  the  broach  was 
hardened  and  drawn  to  a  straw  color.  For  cutting  tool  steel 
very  little  clearance  was  given  the  teeth ;  too  much  clearance 
would  cause  the  broach  to  cut  ragged. 
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The  ^-inch  hole  to  i>eceive  the  end  of  the  first  broach  wa8 
drilled  in  the  stock,  and  the  other  end  of  the  broach  was  insert^^l 
in  the  hole  H  in  plate  C,  Fig.  293.  To  the  plate  vas  aecnred 
two  rods,  which  had  a  vertical  movement  in  plate  B,  light 
BpringH  keeping  plate  C  away  from  the  punch.  An  important 
feature  is  the  hole  S,  which  received  the  end  of  the  broach  and 
prevented  its  being  placed  in  the  wrong  position,  as  each  broach 
had  to  follow  exact,  owing  to  the  keyway. 

A  clearance  (shown  at  D)  on  each  broach  served  to  gnide  an 
end  of  the  broach  while  entering.  After  the  first  broach  was 
entered  and  forced  into  the  work  by  the  preee,  the  upper  end 


projected  above  the  work  to  receive  the  second  broach,  which 
was  in  turn  punched  through,  being  followed  by  broach  No.  3, 
and  the  latter  by  No.  4.  If  teeth  were  cut  the  full  length  of  the 
last  broach,  it  would  stick  in  the  work.  To  overcome  this  it  was 
cleared  at  the  end,  as  shown,  so  that  when  punched  down  to  the 
end  of  the  stroke  the  broa«h  would  fall  through.  The  work  in 
making  broaches  of  Ibis  length  is  simple,  as  they  are  easy  to 
turn,  harden,  draw,  and  grind. 

In  punch  A  a  hardened -steel  plate,  D,  was  inserted,  as  at  this 
point  any  wear  would  cause  the  broach  to  twist  and  spoil  the 
key.     This  is  made  a  driving  fit,  and  can  be  replaced  at  any 
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time.  The  finished  hole.  Fig.  286,  was  drifted  cold ;  aod  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  stock  was  a  neat  piece  of  work.  Pigs.  293 
and  291  show  the  drift  and  the  pnncb-press  fixtures.     The  punch 


for  putting  in  the  drift  had  a  steel  insert,  the  same  as  2>  in  ^. 
It  is  very  important  in  making  broaches  that  the  stock  be  thor- 
oughly annealed,  and  when  broaching  use  nothing  but  the  very 
best  of  oil. 


SOME  POINTS  ABOUT   BROACHES   AND   BROACHING. 

In  order  to  secure  good  results  in  broaching  the  bottom  of 
the  tool  used  should  be  hollowed  out  somewhat,  so  that  a  nice 
clean  chip  will  be  cut  from  the  iuside  of  the  hole,  and  so  that  the 
tendency  to  dodge  to  one  side  when  places  in  which  the  cored 
hole  is  rough  or  crooked  are  encountered  will  be  obviated.  The 
stripper  for  the  work  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  pull  off  square. 
Otherwise,  if  the  hole  is  a  long  oue,  it  will  be  spoiled  when  the 
broach  is  pulled  out. 

The  special  presses  provided  for  broaching  are  usually  back- 
geared  and  very  powerful.  It  is  not  well  to  speed  the  press  too 
fast.     lu  all  cases  use  oil  as  a  lubricant.     When  the  amount  of 
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stock  to  be  removed  is  cousiderable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
the  work  in  two  operations ;  too  heavy  a  cat  having  a  tendency 
to  make  the  hole  rongh.  Socket-wrenches  or  similar  fits  are 
easily  made  in  this  way.  If  the  cats  are  made  light  enough,  it 
is  possible  to  broach  cast-iron  in  this  way,  using  for  this  purpose 
several  punches  or  broaches  of  different  sizes.  Such  punches 
should  be  slightly  larger  at  the  cutting  end,  and  for  the  finishing 
cut  or  last  oi)eraiion — if  clear  through  the  piece — ^should  work 
into  a  die  or  the  tool  will  break  off  or  tear  away  the  lower  edge 
of  the  work.  The  temper  should  be  a  trifle  harder  than  that 
given  to  ordinary  punches  and  dies.  A  in  Fig.  295  shows  a  side 
view  of  a  broach  which  was  made  for  cutting  out  the  holes  in 
three  cast-steel  flanges  for  a  steamboat.  The  holes  had  been 
cored  out  of  a  f -inch  bolt  instead  of  a  }-inch ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  enlarging  them.     The  broach  was  made  with  six  steps,  as 
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shown  at  A,  and  with  the  stops  numbered  at  B.  Step  1  acts  as 
a  pilot  and  to  scrape  out  the  sand ;  step  2  cuts  on  four  sides  some- 
what, as  shown  at  C,  step  3  cuts  the  hole  slightly  large  r  in  the 
same  manner;  the  next  three  steps  cut  out  the  corners,  as  shown 
in  4,  5,  and  6. 

There  were  ninety  holes  in  all,  one-half  of  which  were  through 
metal  ^-inch  thick,  and  the  other  through  metal  |inch  thick.  It 
took  about  three  hours  to  broach  them  out,  driving  the  broach 
with  a  sledge,  as  no  press  was  at  hand.  The  operation  of  mak- 
ing the  tool  took  about  one  and  one-half  hours  on  the  milling- 
machine,  using  an  end-mill. 
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BEO ACHING:  ITS  EELATION  TO  SHEET-METAL 

WOEK. 

Oberlin  Smith,  in  his  "Press  Working  of  Metals,"  has  given 
OS  the  following  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  word  "broach- 
ing "  to  sheet-metal  work: 

"...  The  word  *  broaching '  has  here  a  very  diiOferent 
meaning  from  that  given  it  by  the  machinist,  who  applies  it  to 
the  process  of  forcing  a  piece  of  male  work  through  a  lower  cut- 
ting-die, or  pushing  a  cutting-punch  through  a  hole  in  female 
work,  thereby  shaving  it  to  a  given  size,  and  reaUy  performing 
an  operation  analogous  to  planing  or  slotting.  In  cases  where 
he  uses  male  or  female  broaching-cutters  having  a  series  of  teeth 
following  each  other,  and  each  taking  off  its  own  chip,  his  work 
more  nearly  I'esembles  milling.  In  relation  to  sheet  metals  the 
word  broaching  means  smashing  the  work  thinner  by  forcing  it 
through  a  space  between  the  punch  and  die,  as  in  some  kinds  of 
tube-drawing,  which  again  is  the  same  as  wire-drawing,  if  we 
imagine  the  mandrel  to  be  a  part  of  the  tube.  In  the  case  in 
question  a  reduction  of  diameter  is  being  made  at  the  same  time 
as  the  thinning  of  the  metal  is  taking  place.  This  is  much  prac- 
tised in  cartridge-drawing,  especially  where  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  end  or  bottom  of  the  work  of  the  original  thickness. 
When  done,  the  bottom  remains  of  as  much  greater  thickness 
than  the  sides  as  happens  to  be  required  and  as  has  been  arranged 
for  in  choosing  the  thickness  of  the  sheet.  In  small  work  of  this 
kind  the  use  of  a  blank-holder,  or  upper  die,  is  abandoned  after 
the  first  one  or  two  draws,  as  the  metal  is  reduced  so  little  in 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  that  the  wrinkles  have  no 
chance  to  form.  Even  if  incipient  wrinkles  do  form  they  are 
quickly  crushed  out  again  as  the  metal  is  squeezed  somewhat 
thinner.  In  this,  as  in  all  drawing,  however,  the  wrinkles  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  big  enough  to  fold  over  ui)on  one  another. " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Shop  Use  of  Micrometer-CaliperB  and  the  Height- 

Ghtuge. 

mCEOMETERr-CALIPBES. 

In  the  accurate  prodaction  of  dnplicate  parte  as  carried  on 
to-day  in  the  economic  mannf  actnre  of  machinery,  tools,  punches 
and  dies,  and  instruments  of  precision,  accurate  gauges  are  de- 
manded. For  years  the  average  machine-shop  got  along  with 
templets  and  gauges  of  sheet  steel,  so-called  ^^imit-gauges,"  of 
doubtful  accuracy  and  of  little  value,  as  they  were  carelessly 
made  and  used  with  indifiference.  However,  we  are  pleased  to 
say,  this  state  of  affairs  has  passed  away ;  and  the  increased  use 
of  the  micrometer-caliper  has  enriched  the  scrap  piles  of  many 
shops  with  collections  of  "snap"  and  "limit"  gauges,  "temp- 
lets "  and  "  reference  "  disks ;  has  increased  the  economic  produc- 
tion of  the  shops,  and  made  the  workmen  more  skilful. 

To  produce  accurate  work  the  skilled  machinist  or  tool-maker 
of  to-day  demands  as  a  first  requisite  a  means  of  measuring  his 
work  during  the  process  of  machining  it  to  the  required  size  and 
shape;  and  this  requirement  is  filled  when  the  workman  is  sup- 
plied with  a  micrometer  caliper  and  the  feed-screws  of  the  ma- 
chine which  he  operates  are  fitted  with  graduated  disks.  Of  course 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  brains  are  not  required 
along  with  these  gsinges ;  or  that  an  indifferent  or  careless  work- 
man will  instantly  Ix'come  a  skilled  mechanic  upon  being  supplied 
with  a  micrometer.  However,  the  use  of  the  micrometer  will 
improve  the  poorest  workman ;  as  instead  of  guessing  he  will 
measure;  he  will  use  his  eyes  and  think;  thus  a  consequent  im- 
provement will  take  phu  e. 

Among  shop  managers,  superintendents,  and  foremen,   the 

most  common  objection  raised  against  the  general  shop  use  of 

micrometers  is  that  they  aire  too  lights  and  are  liable  to  get  out 
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of  order  when  used  by  all  classes  of  help.  !Now,  while  this  may 
occur,  there  is  hardly  any  excuse  for  it;  any  man  that  is  trusted 
with  and  is  capable  of  turning  out  accurate  work  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  use  a  micrometer  correctly.  To  be  sure  it  makes  a 
great  difference  how  the  tool  is  handled.  It  all  dex)ends  upon  the 
workman's  sense  of  touch.  The  machinist,  as  a  rule,  wants  in- 
formation as  to  how  much  more  has  to  come  off  after  he  has 
taken  a  cut,  and  so  he  sometimes  forces  the  gauge  in  the  hope  of 
determining  by  the  sense  of  touch  how  much  remains  to  come 
off.  This  sense  of  touch  differs  in  mechanics  very  much.  In 
some  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  exertion  of  their  strength ; 
these  are  the  one  who  spoil  the  gauges. 

With  the  micrometer  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  strength ; 
it  is  an  adjustable  gauge  and  the  machinist  knows  by  reading  it 
when  the  work  has  been  reduced  to  the  size  desired.  He  knows 
also  that  he  may  run  the  screw  back  at  intervals  and  determine 
the  amounts  remaining  to  come  off ;  he  may  also  determine  the 
size  at  the  start ;  and  for  sizing  a  number  of  pieces  he  may  lock 
it  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  a  snap-gauge.  In 
the  use  of  the  micrometer  the  mechanic  has  to  use  his  eyes  and 
brains  more,  and  his  strength  becomes  an  ineffective  factor  in 
the  attainment  of  ^he  results. 

It  is  very  easy  to  teach  bright  apprentices  and  operators  how 
to  use  micrometers ;  in  fact,  the  reading  of  them  to  the  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  is  very  simple ;  while  their  reading  to  one-ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  can  be  learned  after  a  little  thought  and 
practice.  The  ease  with  which  workmen  in  general  learn  to  read 
and  use  these  gauges  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
any  number  of  small  shops — in  the  East  at  least — to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  which  accurate  work  is  turned  out,  where  nothing  in  the 
way  of  gauges  is  used  but  micrometers.  As  this  is  successfully 
done  on  a  small  scale,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  installation 
of  the  system  on  a  large  scale  should  present  difficulties. 

In  all  shops  in  which  micrometers  are  used  in  place  of  the 
obsolete  gauges,  or  in  shops  where  they  are  about  to  be  used,  a 
good  set  of  B.  &  S.  test  pieces,  either  end-measures  or  disks, 
should  be  provided ;  also  a  man  should  be  detailed  to  take  care 
of  the  adjustments  of  all  micrometers  in  the  shop;  someone  who 
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is  skilled  in  snch  work  and  who  has  cultivated  a  delicate  sense  of 
touch.  In  shops  where  the  work  done  is  of  great  accuracy  and 
only  the  minimum  limit  of  error  is  allowable,  two  sets  of  test 
measures  should  be  provided ;  one  set  to  be  for  general  use  and 
the  other  for  occasional  reference  only.  The  new  micrometers 
should  be  given  to  the  most  skilled  men  for  use  on  the  finest 
work  only ;  while  those  micrometers  that  have  become  worn,  or 
are  to  a  certain  extent  inaccurate,  should  be  used  on  work  in 
which  a  greater  limit  of  error  is  allowable.  Above  all,  never 
use  generally  calix)ers  graduated  to  ten-thousandths,  where  fine 
measurements  are  not  necessary,  as  in  an  instrument  of  the  pre- 
cision  of  this  class  a  wear  is  preceptible  and  important  which 
would  be  of  comparatively  slight  consequence  in  a  caliper  that  is 
graduated  to  be  read  only  in  thousandths. 

READING   MICROMBTERr-CALIPERS  TO  TEN- 
THOUSAXDTHS  OF  AS  IXCH. 

While  the  ordinary  reading  of  micrometers  is  pretty  gener- 
ally understood — t.e.,  reading  to  thousandths  of  an  inch — the 
reading  of  them  to  ten-thousandths  is  not.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  this  I  explain  in  the  following 
how  to  do  it. 

In  Fig.  296  a  1-inch  B.  &  S.  micrometer-caliper  graduated  to 
read  to  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  is  illustrated.    The  readings 
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in  ten-thousandths  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  veriner  or  series 
of  divisions  on  the  barrel  of  the  caliper  on  the  side  shown  in  the 
cut.     The8(«  divisions  are  ten  in  number,  and  occupy  the  same 
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space  as  nine  divisions  on  the  thimble.  Accordingly,  when  a 
line  on  the  thimble  coincides  with  the  first  line  of  the  veriner, 
the  next  two  lines  to  the  right  differ  from  each  other  one-tenth  of 
the  length  of  a  division  on  the  thimble ;  the  next  two  lines  differ 
by  two-tenths,  etc.  Note  the  left  hand  cnt  of  graduations  on  the 
barrel  and  thimble  in  Fig.  296. 

When  the  caliper  is  opened,  the  thimble  is  turned  to  the  left, 
and  when  a  division  passes  a  fixed  point  on  the  barrel,  it  shows 
the  caliper  has  been  ox)ened  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Hence, 
when  the  thimble  is  turned  so  that  a  line  on  the  thimble  coin- 
cides with  the  second  line  (end  of  first  division)  of  the  veriner, 
the  thimble  has  moved  one-tenth  of  one-thousandth,  or  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  When  a  line  on  the  thimble  coincides 
with  the  third  line  (end  of  second  division)  on  the  veriner,  the 
caliper  has  been  opened  two  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  etc. 
Note  the  right  hand  cut  of  graduations,  where  the  line  on  the 
thimble  coincides  with  the  fourth  line  (end  of  third  division) 
and  the  reading  is  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

To  read  the  caliper,  note  the  thousandths  as  usual,  then  count 
the  number  of  divisions  on  the  veriner,  commencing  at  the  left, 
until  a  line  is  reached  with  which  a  line  on  the  thimble  coincides. 
If  the  second  line,  add  one  ten-thousandth,  if  the  third,  two  ten- 
thousandths,  etc. 

SPECIAL  USES   OF    MICROiVIETER.-CALIPERS. 

Besides  the  uses  for  which  the  micrometer  was  primarily  de- 
signed and  is  generally  used,  there  are  any  number  of  sx)ecial 
uses  to  which  the  caliper  can  be  put :  In  the  following  I  enu- 
merate and  describe  a  number  which  will  no  doubt  be  the  means 
of  suggesting  many  others. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  dead  centre  and  the  live 
centre  of  a  lathe  are  in  line :  First,  set  the  centres  as  near  as  pos- 
sible by  eye ;  then  carefully  centre  a  piece  of  stock  about  six 
inches  long;  place  it  on  the  centre  and  turn  one  end  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one-half  inch,  using  a  sharp-edged  tool  so  as  to 
get  a  smooth  surface.  Then  reverse  the  stock  so  that  the  turned 
end  will  be  at  the  live  centre.     Next,  turn  the  other  end  to  ex- 
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actly  the  same  diameter,  asing  the  micrometer  to  gange  it.  Now 
clamp  the  micrometer  to  the  cross-slide  of  the  latbe,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  barrel  or  ratchet-stop  will  rest  against  the  work,  as 
shown  ill  Fig.  297.     Tou  can  now  net  your  centres  accuraUlj/  by 


mnning  the  barrel  out  against  the  nearest  end,  noting  the  read- 
ing and  running  back  the  barrel,  numing  the  carriage  up  to  the 
other  end  and  repeating  the  operation.  A  few  trials  and  adjust- 
ments of  the  tail-oentre  and  both  centres  will  bo  set  dead  in  line. 
In  order  to  test  the  lathe  to  nee  whether  the  centres  are  the 
same  height  from  the  ways,  the  same  method  can  t>e  adopted  by 
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using  the  micrometer  backward,  from  the  toi>  down,  or  from  Ibc 
bottom  np,  atiHhuwn  in  Fig.  20K. 

To  line  up  the  ceutrcH  on  a  grinder  so  as  to  get  thcni  dead  in 
line  the  micrometer  can  bciLs»tl  l)j-  fastening  tlie  calit)er  U'twccn 
the  collars  of  the  spindle  whi-re  Ihc  emery-wheel  i«  iwoally  Iwatwl, 
in  the  manner  8how:i  in  Fig.  2!tft,  and  by  liliK-king  np  the  spin- 
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die  iu  the  most  couveniest  manner.  In  asing  the  micrumeter  in 
this  manner,  however,  always  remember  that  all  round  or  circn- 
lar  work  will  have  an  error  twice  that  evidenced  by  the  gauge- 


That  is  to  say,  if  the  centres  show  only  0.0012  by  the  microm- 
eter in  the  test,  they  will  shown  an  error  of  0.0024  on  the 
work.  On  straight  snrface  work  the  test  will  show  the  actual 
error. 

It  will  be  at  onceobrioas  to  the  practical  reader  that  this  sys- 
tem of  testing  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  machine  in  the  shop. 
On  the  planer,  miller,  shaper,  or  precision- lathe  it  will  be  found 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  defecting  errors  in  the  platen,  vise,  or 
fixtures;  while  when  ntilized  in  the  liuiDg  up  of  a  job  with  a 
finished  surface,  it  is  as  good  an  a  surface-tester  and  lends  itself 
much  more  readily  to  the  work  in  hand. 
In  fact,  this  system  can  be  almost  uni- 
veraally  applied  where  accurate  work 
from  machines  is  absolntely  required. 

The  micrometer -caliper  can  also  be 
used  as  an  inside  caliper  in  any  hole  in 
which  it  will  go  in  with  case.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  300,  the  caliper  being 
used    to    gauge   the  inside   of  a   largo  ^'"^  '"'■ 

cutting-die  when  grinding  it  to  the  finish  size.     To  nse  the  gauge 
in  this  manner  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  learn  to  read  the 
18 
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gradaations  backwards ;  then  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
using  it  as  an  inside  micrometer. 

In  all  shops  where  micrometers  are  used  generally  it  will 
faciliate  their  use  and  exi)edite  the  production  of  accurate  work 
by  having  the  feed-screws  of  all  machines  fitted  with  graduated 
dials ;  and  if  the  micrometers  in  use  are  graduated  to  read  in 
thousandths,  by  having  the  dials  to  read  the  same. 

The  universal  use  of  micrometer-calipers  for  regular  machine- 
shop  gauges  is  not  far  distant,  as  it  will  not  be  long  before  t<he 
chief  and  perhaps  the  only  interdiction  to  their  extensive  use — 
their  cost — will  be  overcome.  That  the  demand  is  growing  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  concern  in  the  East  manufactures 
a  line  measuring  from  six  to  twelve  inches  for  use  on  the  larger 
classes  of  interchangeable  machine  work. 

THE  HEIGHT-GAUGE  AND   ITS  USB. 

While  the  micrometer  occupies  first  place  among  the  small 
precision  tools  of  the  universal  shop,  there  is  another  tool  which 
follows  it  a  close  second.  I  refer  to  the  height-gauge,  Fig.  301 ; 
a  tool  that  although  it  is  used  quite  generally  among  tool-makers, 
is  comparatively  unknown  outside  of  them.  If  more  were  known 
of  the  great  utility  of  this  handy,  accurate,  reliable,  and  almost 
indispensable  tool,  its  use  would  become  common  in  all  shops 
where  accurate  work  is  done.  By  many  the  height-gauge  is 
thought  to  be  merely  an  accessary  to  the  tool-maker's  kit,  and  of 
no  use  except  in  verifying  measurements ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  used  for  a  thousand  and  one  jobs  in  the  attainment  of 
results  with  ease  which  would  otherwise  be  almost  impossible  of 
attainment  were  other  means  used.  In  accurate  w^ork,  especially, 
by  means  of  the  height-gauge,  jobs  that  appear  to  present  insur- 
mountable difficulties  are  accomplished  with  ease. 

In  order  that  the  utility  and  value  of  this  accurate  tool  may 
become  better  understood  I  will  present  a  few  examples  of  its  use- 

By  far  the  most  usual  and  common  method  of  strikiag  or 
scribing  a  line  on  a  piece  of  work  is  with  the  surface-gauge ;  set- 
ting the  scriber  to  some  graduation  on  a  scale.  This  method, 
however,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  height-gauge  and  its 
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scriber  in  point  of  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  worry ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  height-gange  may  be  set  ahnost  instantly  and  ac- 
curately when  one  is  familiar  with  it,  and  a  line  may  be  scribed 
with  it  at  once  with  the  assurance  positive  that  it  is  in  exactly  the 
place  that  one  wishes  it  to  be.  With  the  surface-gauge  the 
scriber  must  be  raised  and  lowered  many  times  before  the  cor- 
rect ( 1)  height  is  obtained ;  even  then  the  final  setting  is  a  guess. 
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For  example  second,  let  us  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  locate 
eight  holes  in  a  circular  finished  casting  as  per  Fig.  303 ;  the 
holes  to  form  the  corners  of  two  squares,  one  within  the  other, 
with  the  four  holes  of  each  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the 
casting.  The  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  accurately 
with  ease  will  be  to  take  an  angle-plate  like  302,  true  it  on  three 
of  its  sides,  and  then  clamp  the  disk  on  its  face  A,  The  exact 
diameter  of  the  casting  in  which  the  holes  are  to  be  located  is 
found  first ;  then  the  height  of  its  lower  edge  from  the  surface- 
plate  on  which  the  angle-plate  rests;  then,  by  means  of  the 
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veriner  on  the  height-gauge  and  the  scriber  which  comes  with  it, 
we  scribe  two  lines  the  required  distance  apart,  equally  above 


Fio.  aoee. 


and  below  the  centre,  for  the  outside  square,  then  two  more  lines 
for  the  inside  square.     Next,  without  removing  the  casting  from 
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the  angle-plate,  we  turn  the  plate  on  to  face  i?  and  then  scribe 
four  lines  in  a  like  manner,  thus  finishing  the  two  squarpK     All 
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is  now  ready  to  drill  and  tap  the  eight  holes  approximately  cor- 
I'ect,  where  the  lines  intersect,  for  the  "button"  screws,  which 
we  use  to  locate  the  "buttons"  true  for  boring  the  holes.  From 
this  example  it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  holes  may  be  located 
in  a  like  manner  on  any  given  surface,  providing  that  care  has 
been  previously  taken  to  have  the  surfaces  from  which  the  neces- 
sary measurements  are  taken  perfectly  true  and  square  with  each 
other. 

For  the  third  example,  we  will  take  the  block  shown  in  Fig. 
304,  which  has  a  hole  at  C  and  in  which  it  is  desired  to  drill  two 
more  holes  centrally  with  the  first  one  way,  but  at  angles  with 
it  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  We  first  bolt  the 
angle-plate  on  the  table  of  the  miller,  square  with  the  spindle, 
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and  then  fasten  the  block  to  the  angle-plate,  at  the  required 
angle  with  the  table.  We  locate  a  plug  in  the  hole  first  drilled 
at  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  305,  and  then  find  with  the  height-gauge 
the  exact  distance  the  centre  of  the  hole  is  from  the  table.  Then, 
with  a  plug  in  the  miller-spindle — which  must  run  perfectly  true 
— we  measure  from  the  plug  to  the  table,  raise  or  lower  the  knee 
until  the  centre  of  the  spindle  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
table  that  the  centre  of  the  plug  in  hole  C  is,  setting  it  horizon- 
tally, by  measuring  from  the  plug  in  the  spindle  to  the  angle- 
plate,  or  the  edge  of  the  block  to  be  drilled,  with  the  height- 
gauge.  We  have  now  everything  ready  to  bore  one  of  the  angu- 
lar holes;  which  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  draw-in  collet 
end-mill,  or  a  single-pointed  boring-tool,  to  finish  the  hole.  The 
other  hole  may  then  be  finished  in  the  same  manner  by  reversing 
the  block  on  the  angle-plate  and  proceeding  as  before. 
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In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  experience  has  proved  that 
more  accurate  and  expeditious  results  can  be  obtained  with  the 
height-gauge  than  the  surface-gauge.  Lay  out  your  work  with 
the  height-gauge ;  prickpuuch  carefully  where  the  lines  intersect 
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— ^using  a  glass  where  unusual  accuracy  is  essential — and  indicate 
carefully  on  the  lathe  face-plate ;  drill  the  hole,  and  finish  it  by 
boring.  In  this  manner  you  will  get  as  near  perfect  accuracy  as 
it  is  possible  to  get. 

If  you  are  machinist,  tool-maker,  or  die-maker,  learn  of  the 
multiple  uses  of  the  micrometer-caliper  and  the  height-gauge ; 
and  your  ability  to  do  fine  and  accurate  work  will  be  further  de- 
veloped and  your  earning  capacity  will  be  increased.  If  you  are 
a  shop  manager,  superintendent,  or  foreman,  furnish  your  de- 
partments and  tool -rooms  with  such  tools  and  teach  your  men 
how  to  use  them ;  as  by  so  doing  your  shop  will  produce  more 
and  better  work  accurately  with  ease. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Mould  Construction. 
MOULDS. 

As  not  infreqaently  the  making  of  moulds  form  part  of  the 
tool-maker 's  work  it  will  beweU  to  devote  a  chapter  in  this  book 
to  this  interesting  branch  of  his  art. 

Moulds  are  used  to-day  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles too  numerous  to  mention.  Bubber  goods,  soft  metal  ware, 
composition  goods,  glassware,  china,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  form  an  integral  part  of  our  twentieth  century 
civilization,  are  produced  in  moulds  made  by  our  most  skilled 
tool-makers.  Let  no  one  think  that  moulds  require  but  little  skill 
to  construct;  for  if  they  do  they  will  find  themselves  greatly  mis- 
taken. In  order  to  construct  moulds  successfully  the  mechanic 
must  be  skillful  and  accurate.  In  order  that  the  articles  pro- 
duced in  them  shall  be  as  desired,  and  exact  duplicates  of  each 
other,  the  moulds  must  be  of  the  most  accurate  construction.  In 
fact  an  accurate  mould  must  be  constructed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  an  accurate  drilling- jig  would  be,  as  its  products  are 
usually  of  the  interchangeable  class. 

In  order  that  the  tool-maker  may  be  assisted  in  deciding  upon 
the  proper  type  of  mould  to  adopt  for  the  production  of  an  arti- 
cle of  a  given  shape,  size,  and  form  from  a  given  material,  I 
shall  illustrate  and  describe  in  the  following  pages  a  number  of 
sets  of  moulds  of  the  most  approved  construction.  The  descrip- 
tions will  also  point  out  the  way  to  construct  them  properly. 

MOULDS   FOE  PENCIL  CEAYONS. 

Pig.  306  shows  a  face  view  of  a  mould  for  i)encil  crayons. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  was  made  in  two  parts  and  produced  twelve 

crayons  at  once.    Two  castings  A  and  £,  6  inches  wide  by  7 
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inches  long,  with  lags  on  one  end  of  each  for  the  hinge  portions, 
were  planed  all  over,  with  care  to  get  as  smooth  and  true  surface 
as  possible.  The  castings  were  very  close-grained  and  totally 
free  from  blow-holes.     After  they  were  planed  they  were  scraped 
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on  the  sides  on  which  the  moulds  were  to  be,  until  they  were  as 
near  true  as  it  was  possible  to  get  them.  The  lugs  of  the  hinges 
were  then  machined  so  that  A  fitted  within  B  snugly.  The 
halves  were  then  clamped  together  and  the  holes  drilled  and 
reamed  through  the  lugs  for  the  pins  A  which  were  driven  in. 
The  plates  A  and  B  were  then  held  In  the  vise  and  milled  through 
one  side,  leaving  a  rib  on  the  side  of  each,  as  shown  at  C  C,  and 
a  depression  li  between  them.  While  they  were  still  clamped 
together  the  centres  for  the  twelve  moulds  were  laid  out  and 
prickpuuched. 

Next  Xhe  i)ins  D  D  were  removed  and  the  plates  separated. 
We  now  have  a  centre  mark  on  the  face  of  each  plate  for  each 
of  the  twelve  moulds.  The  plate  A  was  then  strapped  on  the 
table  of  the  miller,  dead  8c|uaro,  and  a  line  was  struck  from  each 
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centre  across  the  plate.  A  convex  cutter,  of  -f^-inch  radius,  was 
then  used,  and,  starting  at  the  mark,  was  run  along  the  line  on 
the  face  to  within  ^inch  of  what  was  to  Ins  the  total  depth  of  the 
mould.  This  was  done  on  all  of  the  twelve  centres,  and  the 
other  plate  was  milled  likewise,  so  that  when  the  pins  D  D  were 
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inserted  and  the  plates  closed  and  clamped  together  there  were 
twelve  holes,  ^-inch  in  diameter,  straight  through  the  centre  of 
them,  or  a  half  of  a  ^-inch  circle  in  each  plate. 

The  plates  were  then  stood  with  the  side  c  c  up,  and  a 
drill  ^j  of  an  inch  under  the  final  size,  and  extra  long,  was  rim 
down  through  each  of  the  ^-inch  holes  to  within  ^-iuch  of  the 
bottom,  the  ^-inch  hole  in  each  keeping  the  drill  i)erfectly  cen- 
tral. A  special  reamer,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  307,  was  then 
made  and  fed  down  into  the  hole  left  by  the  drill,  and  by  feeding 
down  very  slowly  a  smooth  round  hole  was  made  with  the  shape 
of  the  point  in  the  bottom.  All  the  twelve  holes  were  gone  over 
several  times,  until  the  exact  depth  was  reached  in  esich.  The 
mould  was  then  ox)ened,  and  all  the  dirt  and  chips  were  cleaned 
out.  It  was  then  closed  and  redamped.  Several  pieces  of 
^-inch  drill-rod  which  had  been  roughed  all  over  were  inserted 
— one  in  each  of  several  holes — ^and  melted  lead  poured  around 
them.  When  they  were  cold  the  mould  was  opened  and  the  lead 
forms  were  withdrawn,  thereby  furnishing  several  good  laps. 
The  laps  were  run  at  a  high  speed  in  the  drill-press,  using  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  oil  and  emery,  and  the  holes,  or  moulds,  were 
lapped  and  polished  to  a  nice,  smooth  finish.  The  plates  were 
then  opened,  and  after  being  well  cleaned  with  benzine  there 
were  seen  twelve  perfect  semicircular  grooves  of  the  size  re- 
quired in  each  plate,  with  dead-sharp  edges  that  would  leave  no 
fins  on  the  work.  The  pins  2>  2>  were  then  eased  a  little,  so  that 
the  mould  could  be  opened  without  difficulty. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  nuike  the  latch  F,  shown  in 
Fig.  308.     This  was  made  of  ^-inch  flat  steel  and  fastened  to 
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the  plate  -4  by  a  shoulder-screw.  A  small  stud  was  let  into  F, 
for  a  handle  JJ.  The  spring  Q,  of  stiff  spring  steel,  was  made 
and  fastened  so  as  to  keep  a  strong  tension  on  the  latch  F.  The 
lock-pin  EwBB  then  made  and  hardened  and  inserted  in  the 
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plate  B  so  that,  in  order  to  hold  the  two  halves  of  tlie  mould 
fast  and  snug,  the  half  B  was  brought  down  sharply  on  to  A, 
and  the  pin  B  striking  the  latch  F  it  was  forced  back  antil  it 
snapped  over  the  pin,  thereby  locking  it  This  proved  a  simple 
and  reliable  latch  and  was  quick  to  manipulate.  The  swinging 
plate  J  for  closing  the  channel  B  was  then  made  of  flat,  cold- 
rolled  steel  and  worked  out  and  finished  to  the  shape  shown, 
with  a  small  handle  at  K  and  swinging  on  the  screw  L.  The 
stop-pin  If  was  let  into  A  and  filed  off  so  that  the  plate  would 
swing  over  and  rest  on  it,  thereby  closing  the  channel  and  pre- 
venting the  liquid  material  from  running  out.     The  other  end 
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was  closed  likewise,  and  the  mould  was  then  complete.  It  pro- 
duced nice,  smooth  crayons  without  the  trace  of  a  fin  or  a  lump 
on  the  entire  surface.  A  slight  shrinkage  which  resulted  in 
them  after  they  became  hard,  allowed  of  their  easy  removal  from 
the  moulds. 

MOULDS  FOR  LEAD  BALLS. 

In  Figs.  312,  313,  and  314  is  shown  a  mould  for  casting  a  lead 
ball  on  to  a  sheet-brass  frame,  as  shown  at  Fig.  309.  This  device 
was  used  as  part  of  a  balancing  mechanism,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  balls  all  exactly  the  same  weight  and  size,  and  in  the 
same  position  on  the  frame.  The  mould  used  is  shown  in  three 
views.  Fig.  312  shows  an  inside  view  of  each  of  the  two  sides ;  Fig. 
313  shows  the  bottom,  and  Fig.  314  the  top.  The  two  halves  of  the 
mould  were  castings,  and  were  machined  all  over  to  the  same 
size,  with  one  dead-smooth  side.  After  being  scraped  in  order 
to  true  them,  one  of  them  was  held  in  the  milling-vise,  taking 
care  to  have  the  vise  true  and  the  work  down  solid.  Then  the 
butt-mill  shown  in  Fig.  311  was  held  in  the  small  chuck  and  the 
table  moved  until  the  mill,  while  running,  just  touched  the  end 
of  the  casting  at  C;  the  table  was  then  moved  outward  and  along 
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a  certain  number  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  (and  a  memorandum 
made  of  it)  for  the  first  hole  of  the  mould.  Care  had  been  taken 
to  finish  the  butt-mill  to  a  perfect  half-circle  of  the  radius  re- 
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quired.  The  work  was  then  fed  against  it  and  the  mill  let  in  the 
required  number  of  thousandths,  or  to  the  depth  of  exactly  half 
the  diameter  of  the  mill.     The  screw-dial  graduation  was  then 
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noted,  and  the  work  brought  back  and  moved  along  for  the  next 
hole,  and  so  on  until  the  twenty-one  halves  were  finished. 

The  other  side  2>  was  then  held  in  the  same  manner,  the  mill 
set  and  fed  in  the  same  number  of  thousandths  as  before  and 
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tben  each  one  milled  to  the  same  depth  as  the  others.  After  this 
was  done  the  halves  were  removed,  and  two  brass  balls  were 
turned  up  and  finished  to  exactly  the  same  diameter  as  the 
moulds,  and  one  inserted  in  the  last  hole  in  each  end  of  the  plate 
C  The  other  plate  2>  was  then  placed  on  the  top,  thereby  locat- 
ing the  half -moulds  perfectly  true  with  each  other.  A  hole  was 
then  drilled  at  each  end  and  reamed  for  the  dowel-pins  P^ which 
were  made  and  driven  into  C     The  holes  in  D  were  eased  so 
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that  D  would  go  on  the  pins  nicely.  This  proved  a  simple  way 
of  locating  the  molds  exactly  true  with  each  other.  The  holes 
for  the  cap-screws  O  G  were  then  drilled  and  the  two  sides  C  D 
held  fast  together.  A  cutter  just  the  thickness  of  the  stock  used 
for  the  frames  was  then  run  straight  through  at  L  where  the 
two  pieces  C  D  lay  together,  to  the  depth  shown.  Cand  D  were 
then  separated,  and  the  centres  laid  out  for  the  holes  opposite 
each  mould,  as  shown  at  I L  The  holes  were  then  drilled  about 
^-inch  deep,  and  reamed  to  allow  the  pins  to  be  driven  in  to  hold 
the  frames  in  place,  as  shown  in  the  upper  right-hand  mould* 
Each  of  the  sides  was  then  set  up  in  the  shaper  and  a  tool  just 
the  width  of  the  frame  at  B  centred  with  the  holes  J /opposite 
each  mould,  and  a  channel  planed  into  the  centre  of  each  mould, 
as  shown  at  <7,  to  the  same  depth  as  L.  The  idea  and  form  are 
shown  clearly  in  Pig.  312.  The  parts  C  and  O  were  then  put  to- 
gether and  the  screw  G  tightened  and  the  holes  drilled  through 
which  the  Iciul  was  to  run  into  the  moulds,  as  shown  at  J7,  using 
a  No.  40  drill  and  running  into  the  centre  of  each  mould,  leav- 
ing half  a  hole  in  each.  The  sides  Cand  i> — still  together — were 
then  held  in  the  miller-vise,  and  an  angular  cutter  was  used  to 
mill  a  trough  for  the  metal  at  K  to  the  length  and  width  shown, 
and,  for  depth,  to  within  «^-inch  of  the  moulds,  leaving  the 
small  channels  as  shown.  The  two  sides  were  then  separated  and 
the  faces  polished  with  fine  emery-cloth  and  all  the  burrs  re- 
moved, being  careful  to  leave  the  edges  of  the  moulds  sharp. 
The  small  pins  were  made  and  driven  in  to  the  holes  1  and  then 
filed  down  to  just  the  thickness  of  the  frames,  and  the  tops 
slightly  rounded.  A  frame  was  then  entered  on  to  each  of  the 
pins,  as  shown  at  if,  thereby  holding  them  all  central,  the  chan- 
nels J  keeping  them  steady.  The  two  sides  were  then  put  to- 
gether, and  the  mould  being  complete,  it  was  held  in  the  vise. 
The  lead  was  heated  to  run  fnH»ly,  poured  into  the  trough  K  and 
running  through  the  small  holes  //  into  the  mould.  After  the 
metal  had  set,  the  screws  were  loosi»ne<l,  I>  lifted  off,  the  cast- 
ing removiHl,  and  the  balls  chipiMHl  off  at  the  small  neck  caiUHHl 
by  the  holes  //,  leaving  twenty-one  Imlancing  frames  with  a  iH»r- 
feet  half  at  the  end  of  em-h,  all  exactly  the  ssune.  The  one  thing 
ne(*eH8iiry  in  making  a  mould  of  this  kind  is  a  perfect  mill  and 
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accurate  spaciDg,  and  the  work  resulting  will  show  no  fin.  The 
machine  used  was  a  Cincinnati  universal,  and  it  was  surprising 
how  dead  accurate  the  spacing  was,  there  not  being  a  difference 
in  any  of  the  work  produced,  either  in  size  or  shape. 


MAKING  MOULDS  FOR  TBLEPHONE-RECEIVEE 

PIECES. 

The  moulds  here  shown  in  Figs.  315,  316,  and  317  are  of  a 
type  used  in  manufacturing  imitation  rubber  or  composition 
goods  for  various  purposes,  such  as  syringes,  bicycle  handles  and 
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parts  of  the  telephone.  The  moulds  were  used  for  moulding  the 
receiver  case  from  a  composition  which,  when  hard,  closely  re- 
sembles rubber,  and  is  known  as  electrose.  Moulds  of  this  con- 
struction are  used  in  the  hydraulic  press,  and  the  composition  is 
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in  a  liquid  form  when  pressed  into  the  monld.  The  article  pro- 
duced is  shown  in  a  cross-section  in  Fig.  318.  The  top  or  face 
is  concave  and  the  edges  are  rounded.  The  case  is  thin  at  the 
centre  and  heavier  at  the  outside,  terminating  in  a  square  shoul- 
der and  a  thread  of  18-pitoh.  There  is  a  finch  hole  through 
the  centre. 

For  the  mould,  pieces  of  flat  soft  steel  were  planed,  clamped 
with  the  smooth  sides  together,  and  a  hole  U  at  each  end  drilled 
and  reamed  for  dowel-pins.  The  pins  were  forced  tightly  into 
the  lower  plate  and  projecting  properly  into  the  upper  plate. 
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The  sides  and  ends  of  the  plates  were  then  squared  together  in 
the  miller,  and  the  twelve  holes  A  were  drilled  through  both  sec- 
tions and  reamed  to  finish  size.  A  pair  of  templets  of  the  inside 
and  outside  shape  of  the  article  were  filed  out  and  then  special 
counterbores,  finishing-tools,  and  the  tap  were  made.  The  first 
tool,  Fig.  319,  was  for  the  too  of  the  case  in  the  upper  section, 
and,  Fig.  320,  was  for  the  face  of  the  core  F  in  the  lower  section. 
N  is  the  forming-  and  cutting-edge  and  the  hole  O  fits  the  stem  of 
the  core.  The  straight  face  counterbore  Q,  Fig.  321,  finishes  the 
twelve  moulds  in  the  lower  plates,  leaving  them  square  at  the 
bottom  and  sizing  them  for  the  tap.  This  tap.  Fig.  322,  as  well 
as  the  three  counterbores,  had  a  central  or  guide-pin  fitting  for 
the  reamed  holes. 

The  upper  plate  was  clamped  (not  too  tightly)  to  the  drill- 
press  table,  with  one  of  the  holes  A  directly  under  the  stem  en- 
tered the  hole  T,  as  shown  in  the  cross-section  of  the  plate.     The 
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coanterbore  was  then  fed  down  into  the  plate  to  the  proper  depth, 
and  all  the  twelve  holes  were  finished  in  this  manner,  which  com- 
pleted the  upper  plate,  except  the  lapping. 

The  first  connterboring  of  the  lower  plate  was  accomplished 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  flat-faced  counterbore,  Fig.  321.  The 
next  operation  was  to  tap  the  holes,  which  was  done  in  the  same 
drill-press,  running  very  slowly  and  using  plenty  of  soap-water 
as  a  help  in  cutting,  and  by  careful  work,  and  by  running  the 
tap  in  and  out  a  few  times,  a  sharp,  smooth  thread  was  secured. 
The  numerous  fiutings  of  the  tap.  Fig.  322,  worked  admirably. 
There  was  also  very  little  lead  to  the  tap,  as  we  wished  the  first 
thread  in  the  finished  case  to  be  as  full  as  possible. 

The  cores  were  then  made  of  machine  steel,  first  cut  into 
lengths  for  two.  These  pieces  were  first  turned  at  both  ends  to 
form  the  stems  2>  to  be  driven  tightly  into  the  hole  A.  The  pieces 
were  then  cut  in  two  and  held  by  the  stem  in  a  nose-chuck  that 
ran  perfectly  true,  when  the  stud  at  the  opposite  end  was  fin- 
ished to  fit  nicely  in  the  holes  A  in  the  upper  plate.  After  this 
was  done  to  all  of  them,  the  facing-  or  forming-mill.  Fig.*  320,  was 
used  for  the  face  of  the  cores.  The  cores  being  held  by  the  stem 
D  in  the  nose-chuck,  the  centre  in  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the 
facing-mill  was  placed  on  the  tail-centre  and  the  short  stem, 
turned  on  the  face  of  the  core,  entered  the  hole  O  in  the  facing- 
mill,  which  was  then  fed  in  until  the  shape  and  size  desired  was 
produced  on  the  face  of  the  core.  The  twelve  cores  were  then 
highly  polished  and  driven  tightly  into  the  hole  A  in  the  lower 
plate.  All  burrs  thrown  upon  the  face  of  the  plate  by  the  tools 
used  were  then  removed,  leaving  a  sharp  edge  to  each  of  the 
moulds. 

There  then  remained  to  finish  the  moulds  the  lapping  and 
polishing  of  the  upper  plate  which  formed  the  faces  or  tops,  and 
which  required  a  high  shining  polish  as  they  left  the  mould. 
We  made  a  few  lead  laps  by  pouring  lead  into  the  sections  B, 
casting  them  around  steel  stems,  which  in  use  projected  into  the 
holes  A,  and  then,  by  using  flour,  emery,  and  oil  and  running  the 
laps  as  fast  as  possible,  the  moulds  were  lapped  to  a  finish  and 
polish  that  was  very  nearly  x)erfect.  By  putting  the  two  plates 
together  it  was  seen  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  defect  in  the 
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alignment  of  the  holes  A  in  both,  testing  them  as  we  did  with  a 
standard  plng-gauge.  One  side  of  each  of  the  plates  was  then 
marked  "Front"  to  avoid  mistakes. 

When  moulding  the  cases,  the  upper  plate  was  removed,  and 
the  composition  was  poured  over  the  face  of  the  lower  plate. 
The  upper  plate  was  then  replaced,  and  the  projecting  stems  of 
the  cores  ^in  the  lower  plate  entered  the  holes  A  in  the  upfier 
plate,  thereby  preventing  the  liquid  from  squeezing  out  and  also 
forming  the  hole  J  in  the  finished  case.  The  two  plates  were 
then  placed  under  the  hydraulic  press  and  sufficient  pressure  was 
brought  down  on  them  to  press  the  fluid  into  every  portion  of 
the  moulds,  the  pressure  being  so  great  as  to  force  every  bit  of 
surplus  composition  from  between  the  sections.  This  eomposi- 
tiou  was  used  while  very  hot,  and  required  a  few  seconds  to  cool 
before  removing.  When  cooled,  the  upper  section  was  removed, 
and  the  slight  shrinkage  resulting  from  the  cooling  allowed  the 
finished  cases  to  be  removed  by  screwing  them  out  of  the  lower 
plate  by  hand.  When  thus  removed  they  had  a  fine,  smooth 
polish  on  all  the  outer  surfaces  and  a  good,  sharp,  smooth  thread. 

HOW   AX  ACCURATE    SET  OF    MOULDS  WAS 
MACHINED  IN  THE  PLANER. 

In  Fig.  323  are  two  views  of  the  finished  lower  section  of  a 
mould  used  for  moulding  square  sticks  of  crayons  with  one  end 
curved  and  tapered,  as  shown  in  Fjg.  324.  Tliere  were  ten  sets 
of  these  moulds  to  be  made,  and  lus  we  were  getting  a  good  price 
for  them  we  were  glad  to  get  the  job.  Now,  as  will  at  once  be 
seen,  the  job  is  a  milling  job,  and  the  universal  milling-machine 
the  machine  to  do  it  in.  As  we  had  no  millingnmohine,  how- 
ever (universal  or  otherwise),  we  had  to  look  around  for  other 
means. 

At  last  we  decided  that  they  could  be  finisluKl  throughout  in 
the  planer  by  the  use  of  a  few  s|)eo]al  ttMils  and  attachments. 
Fig.  325  shows  how  the  sections  of  the  moulds  are  connl  out  at 
the  bock  at  A  A,  leaving  a  rim  all  round  the  outside.  These 
sections,  or  plates,  were  of  cast-iron  of  very  clns«*  gniin.  The 
twenty  castings  for  the  ten  moulds  were  first  planed  on  the  top 
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and  bottom,  aud  the  mould  face  of  each  scraped,  so  that  tbe  sec- 
tions vould  surface  at  a]l  points.  Tlie  sections  were  then  paired 
and  tbe  holes  £  B  drilled  and  reamed  through  them,  in  the 
poaitioDB  shown,  for  the  three  dowel-pins  of  Stub  steel.    Theee 


pins  were  driven  tightly  into  one  section  of  each  of  the  ten 
moulds,  and  the  holes  in  the  other  sections  eased  ap.  The  two 
sections  of  each  mould  were  then  numbered  and  the  moulds,  with 
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no.  324.— Tlw  Piece 

the  sections  clamped  together,  were  then  strapped  on  the  planer- 
bed  and  their  four  sides  planed  square  with  each  other  and  with 
the  monld  faces  of  the  section,  care  being  taken  to  finish  the  lot 


of  ten  to  the  same  width  aud  length.  We  were  now  ready  to 
finish  the  moulds  proper,  and  to  do  this  the  tools  and  fixtures 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  were  made. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  324,  the  crayons  produced  in  tbe  mould  were 
required  to  be  ^-inch  square,  with  one  end  tapered  and  curved 
19 
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to  a  l^-inch  radios.  They  were  to  be  finished  bo  that  they  would 
present  a  smooth  surface  on  all  sides,  without  fins  and  with  the 
ends  tapering  symmetrically.  To  accomplish  this  result  in  the 
planer  it  was  necessary  to  provide  means  for  raising  the  form- 
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ing-tool  (for  finishing  the  moulds)  so  as  to  produce  the  shape 
desired.  The  first  thing  made  was  a  templet.  This  templet  was 
worked  out  with  one  square  side  to  work  from  and  then  finished 
to  a  l^-inch  radius.  It  was  used  to  finish  the  cam  shown  in  two 
views  in  Fig.  326  and  on  the 
planer-bed  in  Fig.  327.  This 
cam  was  of  cast-iron  with  ears 
at  each  end  to  admit  fastening- 
bolts,  and  with  the  cam  faces 
long  enough  to  take  in  the  entire 
length  of  mould  sections.  It  was 
first  planed  on  the  back  and  the 
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tongue  G  fitted  to  the  central  slot  in  the  planer-bed.  The  cam 
face  /'  /'  was  then  planed  up  and  finished  to  the  templet,  shown 
at  left  of  Fig.  326,  after  making  sure  that  it  was  at  riglit  angles 
with  the  sides  of  the  tongue  G.  The  front  side  of  the  casting  was 
also  squared  so  as  to  have  a  locating  side  for  the  mould  sections  to 
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square  against.  Next  came  the  tool-holder.  This  was  got  ont  of 
a  bar  of  i^-inch  square  mild  st«el,  bending  and  drawing  down  one 
end  to  If  by  J,  to  the  shape  shown  in  the  front  and  aide  views 
of  Figs.  327-330.  The  end  of  the  extension  at  N  N  was  milled 
through  with  a  |-tDch  cutter  to  admit  the  roller  0  of  machine 
steel,  which  was  finished  to  fit  the  slot  N  iV  snugly,  and  to  If-inch 
in  diameter,  located  by  tlie  y^''^*^  ^tad  Pto  revolve  freely  within 
tiie  holder.  A  j-inch  square  hole  was  worked  through  the  holder 
to  admit  the  forming-tool,  Fig.  331,  care  being  taken  to  get  it 
square  with  the  sides  of  the  roller  0.  A  hole  was  also  drilled  aiid 
tapped  to  admit  the  set-screw  Q  for  holding  the  forming-tool. 
This  tool,  Fig.  331,  was  of  J-inch  square  tool  steel,  finished  at  R 
to  a  ]^-inch  right  angle,  terminating  in  a  square  surface  on  each 
side  at  S.  The  correct  shape  of  the  cutting  portion  was  carried 
back  to  tlie  full  thickness  of  the  tool,  giving  the  cutting-edge  the 
amount  of  clearance  shown.  This  completed  the  tools  necessary 
to  finish  the  moulds  in  themselves. 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  323,  the  moulds  are  constructed 
to  produce  twelve  crayons,  and  it  is  necessary  to  space  the  twelve 
moulds  C  accurately,  so  that  those  in  both  sections  will  coincide 
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with  each  other  perfectly  when  the  sections  are  fastened  together. 
To  do  this,  some  kind  of  an  indexing  device  was  necessary.  The 
use  of  the  notched  hand-wheel,  Fig.  328,  and  the  "flopper"  or 
index-pawl.  Fig.  329,  answered  for  this,  and  allowed  of  the  spac- 
ing of  the  moulds  being  acccomplished  with  rapidity  and  very  lit- 
tle trouble.  This  hand-wheel  was  fitted  to  key  on  to  the  horizon- 
tal feed-screw  of  the  planer  and  had  a  notch  cut  into  its  rim  in 
the  position  shown.     The  "fiopper"or  index-pawl  consists  of 
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three  parts :  the  back-plate  /,  the  flopper  or  pawl  J,  finiBhed  at 
JT  to  fit  the  notch  in  the  hand- wheel,  and  the  shoolder-screw  X, 
for  fastening  the  parts  together.  This  completed  all  fiztureB 
necessary  to  the  finishing  of  the  moulds. 

The  manner  of  finishing  the  sections  in  exact  duplication  of 
each  other  and  spacing  them  correctly  is  shown  in  Fig.  327. 

This  is  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  with  a 
short  description.  The  cam  for  raising  the  tool- 
holder  is  fastened  to  the  planer  by  bolts  at  either 
end.  The  section  of  the  mould  marked  ''  the  work  " 
is  located  squarely  against  the  square  front  of  the 
cam;  lengthwise  and  sidewise  against  the  stop. 
It  is  then  clamped  securely  to  the  platen  of  the  bed« 
The  tool-holder  is  now  fastened  in  the  tool-post — ^the 
apron  of  which  has  first  been  set  perfectly  square 
with  the  planer-bed.  The  forming-tool  is  fastened 
within  the  holder — squaring  it  with  the  work  by 
means  of  the  parallel  edges  S  S  and  allowing  it  to 
project  out  of  the  holder  so  the  point  of  the  cutting- 
edge  is  i^-inch  below  the  face  of  the  roller,  as  in 
Fig.  327.  The  stroke  of  the  planer-bed  is  then  set, 
the  hand- wheel  fastened  on  the  feed-screw,  and  the 
"flopper"  clamped  so  that  the  end  K  will  enter  the 
notch  in  the  hand-wheel,  the  back-plate  of  the  "flopper"  being 
clamped  to  the  upright  side  of  the  planer. 

Everything,  is  now  ready:  Starting  from  one  side  of  the 
mould-plate,  the  fonning-tool  is  moved  over  by  revolving  the 
hand-wheel  a  given  number  of  times,  and  the  indexing-pawl  is 
dropped  into  the  notch.  The  planer  is  then  started  and  the  form- 
ing-tool is  gradually  raised,  thereby  finishing  and  cutting  the 
mould  at  this  end  in  exact  duplication  of  the  sliape  of  the  cam 
face.  To  gauge  the  depth  of  the  moulds  the  tool  is  fed  down  un- 
til the  straight  e<lge  S  S  of  the  tool  touches  the  face  of  the  mould* 
plates.  \Vhen  the  first  mould  is  finished  the  t(K)l  is  moved  over 
the  necessary  distjince  by  revolving  the  hnad-wheel  and  indexing 
in  the  notch,  and  the  opt^mtions  are  rei)eat<Ml  until  all  twelve  of 
the  moulds  in  the  section-plate  are  finished.  The  plate  is  then 
removed  and  another  set  up  in  the  same  manner  and  finished. 
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The  twenty  sections  or  mould-plates  are  all  finished  in  this  man- 
ner, each  one  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  other,  and  all  coin- 
ciding perfectly  when  put  together. 

The  method  used  here  for  finishing  these  moulds  can  be 
adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  different  work,  as  will  be  at  once 
seen,  and  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  will  not  exceed  that 
called  into  play  if  the  work  was  done  in  the  milling-machine. 

MOULDS  FOR  BICYCLE  HANDLE-TIPS. 

In  Figs.  332  and  333  are  shown  plan  views  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  respectively,  of  a  set  of  moulds  for  the  moulding  of  com- 
position bicycle  handle-tips,  and  in  Fig.  336  a  cross-section  of 
the  mould  complete.  The  piece  produced  is  shown  in  Fig.  335 
and  the  drawn  and  perforated  tin  shell  which  forms  the  skele- 
ton of  the  work,  and  around  which  the  composition  material  is 
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moulded,  is  shown  in  Fig.  334.  The  perforations  in  the  shell  or 
ferrule  are  to  allow  of  the  composition  running  into  them  when 
the  tips  are  being  moulded.  The  moulds  shown  produce  four- 
teen tips  at  a  time,  .and  as  the  construction  of  them  entails  con- 
siderable practical  knowledge  and  s&ill,  it  is  of  suf&cient  interest 
to  describe. 

Two  mild-steel  plates  for  the  two  sections  A  and  B  of  the 
moulds  which  form  the  top  and  bottom  respectively,  were  first 
planed  all  over,  and  one  side  of  each  scraped  until  they  surfaced 
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— whea  placed  together — at  all  poiots.  Both  ptatoe  vere  then 
clamped  together  and  holes  drilled  and  reamed  through  both  for 
the  three  taper  dowel-pius  C  C  C.    The  pine  vere  then  got  oat 


and  driven  into  the  bottom  plate,  and  the  two  sections  placed  to- 
gether, and  a  cut  taken  off  all  fonr  sides  to  get  both  plates  dnpli- 
cates  of  each  other.  The  top  section  was  then  removed  from  the 
other  and  the  face  laid  oat  for  the  foorteen  corM  C  in  the  rela- 
tive  positions  ^ovn  in  the  plan  vicirs,  Holes  were  then  drilled 
throagh  the  plate  at  these  points  and  reamed  to  siz«  (/^-inch). 


c     /° 
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and  then  countersunk  slightly  at  the  back.  The  two  sections 
were  then  reclamped  together,  the  three  dowels  C  C  C  locating 
them — and  the  holes  in  the  top  section  transferred  to  the  lower, 
drilling  into  a  depth  slightly  leas  than  the  total  depth  to  which 
the  moulds  were  to  be  finished,  as  shown  at  E  in  the  cross-sec- 
tional views.  Fig.  336.  The  upper  section  was  now  removed  and 
the  holes  drilled  in  the  lower  section  coniiterbored  to  ^-inch  fn 
depth,  and  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  reamer.  Pig.  337.  The 
semicircular  channels  in  the  face  of  each  mould  at /"were  then 
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let  in,  and  finished  by  using  the  tool  shown  in  Fig.  338,  tbe  eDd 
of  which,  at  H,  fitted  the  holes  reamed  by  the  reamer,  Fig.  337, 
snngly,  the  catt«r  J  finishing  the  channels  to  the  reqaired 
depth.  A  finishing,  reamer  of  the  exact  taper  and  size  reqmred 
was  then  let  in,  finishing  the  moulds  to  the  shape  and  depth 
shown  in  Fig.  336,  the  upper  edges  or  largest  diameter  of  each 
just  meeting  the  inner  edges  of  the  semicircolar  channel  F,  leav- 
ing a  sharp  edge  all  aronnd.  The  monlds  were  then  lapped  to 
a  high  finish,  getting  all  marks  and  sctstches  out  by  the  use  of 


the  copper  expansion  lap  shown  in  Fig.  339,  and  flonr,  emery, 
and  oil.  The  lower  section  of  the  moulds  was  now  complete. 
To  finish  the  upper  section  there  remained  the  fourteen  cores,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  view,  Fig.  332,  and  in  the  cross-sectional  views. 
Fig.  336,  at  G.  These  cores  were  made  in  the  lathe,  and  were  of 
machine  steel,  first  cutting  off  pieces  of  sufficient  length  to  get 
out  two  cores,  and  then  centring  them  and  turning  down  each 
end  to  fit  tightly  the  reamed  holes  in  the  upper -section  plate. 
The  pieces  were  then  cut  in  two  and  held  in  a  nose-chuck  by  the 
finished  stems,  and  the  core  faces  turned  and  finished  to  the  re- 
quired shape  and  size  with  a  forming-tool — that  is,  to  jnst  fit  the 
inside  of  the  tin  ferrules.  Fig.  335.  The  stems  of  these  cores 
were  then  driven  into  the  holes  in  the  upper  sections,  shoulder- 
ing tightly  within  the  plate  as  shown  at  D.  The  mould  was  now 
complete  and  ready  for  work. 

One  of  the  perforated  tin  ferrules.  Fig.  335,  was  slipped  on 
to  each  of  the  cores  and  the  composition  to  be  moulded  spread 
into  the  monlds  E.  The  two  sections  were  then  located  together 
by  the  three  dowels  C  C  C,  and  the  mould  placed  under  the 
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hydraulic  press  and  the  two  sections  forced  together,  which 
caused  the  composition  to  compress  to  the  limit,  with  the  surplus 
forced  out  from  each  mould  and  into  the  semicircular  channels 
in  the  face  of  the  sharp  edges  on  the  iusides,  trimming  the  stuff 
from  that  within  the  moulds.  The  mould  was  now  removed  from 
the  press  and  the  sections  separated,  when,  by  rapping  the  lower 
section  and  the  back  with  a  mallet,  the  moulded  pieces  dropped 
out,  the  result  being  fourteen  highly  finished  tips  of  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  344.  The  perforated  tin  ferrules  on  the  inside  of 
the  tips  made  them  strong  and  durable,  and  the  presence  of  the 
pierced  holes  L  around  the  shells  for  the  composition  to  run 
into,  eliminated  the  possibility  of  the  two  parts  separating,  or 
the  composition  loosening  or  chipping  off. 

MOULDS  FOR  "POKER-CHIPS." 

In  Fig.  340  is  shown  a  cross-section  view  of  a  mould  for 
poker-chips,  and  in  Fig.  341  a  plan  view  of  the  bottom  section. 
As  both  sections  of  this  mould  are  exact  duplicates  of  each 
other,  the  one  illustration  will  serve  for  both.     The  manner  of 
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preparing  the  mild-steel  plates  for  the  sections  M  and  N^  Fig. 
340,  and  the  manner  of  locating  them  by  the  three  dowel-pins 
0  0  0  are  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the  other.  As  can  be  seen 
in  the  plan  view  of  the  section-plate,  Fig.  341,  the  mould  had  a 
capacity  of  sixteen  chips.  The  manner  of  spacing  those  moulds 
and  finishing  to  C(»incide  witli  each  other  is  sis  follows:  The  two 
plates  after  lK»iug  doweled  together  ai*e  plane<1  K(|tuii*e  on  all 
sides;  one  side  of  each  then  marked  to  work  from,  choosing  op- 
posite sides.  One  of  the  sections  i.s  then  clamiHKl  facing  the 
spindle  to  an  angle-plate  on  the  universal  milling -machine,  with 
the  marked  end  resting  sqtmrely  on  the  miller-table.  The  form- 
ing-mill, Fig.  342,  is  then  held  in  the  miller-chuck,  and  the  table 
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raised  nntil  the  work  is  in  line  with  tlie  first  row  of  moulds. 
The  table  is  then  moved  along  until  tlie  cutter  will  jnst  tODCh  the 


side  of  the  plate.    We  now  move  the  table  longitudinally  the 
exact  distance  required — by  noting  the  gradnated  dial  on  the 
feeil-screw — and  the  first  monld  is  finished  by  moving 
the  work  against  the  cutter ;  letting  it  in  the  number 
of  thonsands  required.    The  work  is  then  backed  out 
and  the  table  moved  for  the  next  monld,  treating  I 
each  monld  of  the  first  line  in  the  same  manner  and 
getting  Ihem  exactly  the  same  number  of  thonsands 
apart.     When  the  first  row  is  finished,  the  table  is 
raised  the  sjtme  distance  as  the  space  between  the 
first  row  of  holes,  then,  by  starting  from  the  same  side 
for  the  first  row,  the  second  row  of  holes  is  finished, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  complete.     The  one  thing  nec- 
essary  is  the  accurate  spacing  and  sinking   of  the 
monlds,  being  sure  1o  take  up  all  back  lash  in  the  feed-       ""'  "*^ 
screws  before  starting  the  divisions.  When  letting  in  the  forming- 
cutter,  a  generous  supply  of  oil  was  kept  running  on  the  cutter. 
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the  cutting-edges  of  which  had  been  ground  and  oil-stoned  to 
take  smooth  polishing  cuts. 

The  finishing  of  the  other  sections  was  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  starting  from  the  marked  side  and 
working  from  it  as  in  the  other.  In  the  plan  view,  Fig.  341,  Q  Q 
are  the  moulds  and  B  B  the  semicircular  channels  for  the  surplus 
stock  to  run  into.  These  moulds  were  required  to  be  finished  so 
that  the  outer  edges  of  the '^ chips'' produced  would  be  about 
0.005  higher  than  the  centres,  this  being  necessary  in  order  for 
the  chips  to  ''stack''  well  and  even.  The  moulds  were  lapped 
and  polished  smooth  by  means  of  a  lead-lap  in  the  drill-press, 
running  it  at  a  high  speed  in  order  to  get  a  high  finish  in  the 
moulds. 

SPHERICAL  MOULDS. 

Moulds  and  dies  for  spherical  forms  of  various  radii,  such  as 
globes  and  rings,  often  have  to  be  formed  in  the  lathe.  Such 
moulds  are  used  particularly  in  rubber  factories  for  balls  and 
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bicycle  tires,  and  the  little  t<K)l  illustrated  in  Figs.  343  and  344 
was  designed  for  such  requirements,  as  it  was  found  rather  ex- 
pensive to  make  forming-tools  for  each  size  of  mould  that  had  to 
be  made.  The  fixture  was  de«igiie<l  to  Im*  boltcni  on  to  the  car- 
riage of  the  lathe  by  bolts  in  theT-slot  of  the  tool-carrying  block, 
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thus  giving  it  all  the  ordinary  movements  given  to  a  lathe-tool, 
Tith  the  additional  circniar  ones. 

The  tool,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  consists  of  the  cast-iron 
base,  having  a  tongue  which  fits  the  T-slot  of  the  tool -block,  and 
is  firmly  held  thereon  by  the  bolts  shown.  A  cap  is  fastened  to 
tbe  base  by  connterbored  screws,  while  projections  Qpon  it  and 
a  groove  in  the  base  serve  to  locate  the  cap.    The  worm-gear. 


having  trunnions  integral  with  it  is  jonmaled  in  the  extension 
or  wings  of  the  base  and  cap  Meshing  with  the  worm-gear  is 
the  worm,  the  shaft  of  nhich  is  jonrnaled  by  the  base  and  cap 
and  extends  toward  the  front  of  the  lathe,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  band-wheel  at  a  convenient  length.  An  oblong  slot  is  cut 
in  the  worm-gear  to  receive  the  turning-tool,  which  is  fastened 
by  the  central  set-screw. 

As  moulds  and  dies  are  usually  made  in  halves,  it  is  not  often 
required  to  turn  out  more  than  this,  but  proper  proportioning  of 
tiie  fixture  allows  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  sphere  to  be 
turned  out.  The  device,  of  course,  will  torn  out  moulds  foi-  cir- 
cular rings  as  well  as  for  balls  by  simply  setting  it  out  from  the 
line  of  centres  to  the  required  radius. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Special  Tools,  Fixtures,  Devices,  Arrangements,  Con- 
trivances, and  Novel  Methods  for  Metal- Working. 

THE  DEVISING  AND  CONSTRUCTING  OP  SPECIAL 

TOOI£. 

While  the  constrncting  of  the  regular  t3rx>e8  and  standard 
classes  of  tools  necessitates  skill,  accaracy,  judgment,  and  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  tool-maker,  it  is  in  the  devising  of  special 
means  for  the  rapid  and  economical  production  of  special  work 
that  his  ingenuity  is  utilized.  The  ability  to  devise  special  tools 
for  special  work  is  one  to  be  prized,  and  should  always  be  en- 
couraged and  developed.  In  this  chapter  are  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  a  large  variety  of  special  tools,  fixtures,  devices, 
arrangements,  and  novel  methods  for  metal-working ;  by  making 
himself  familiar  with  them  the  mechanic  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
devising  means  for  the  rapid  production  of  any  special  part; 
while  the  descriptions  of  the  proper  ways  to  make  them  will 
show  how  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense  and  labor. 

A  SET  OP  TOOLS  POR  MACHINING  A  CAM. 

The  illustrations  show  a  set  of  tools  for  machining  a  repeti- 
tion ciistiug  of  unusual  shape,  which  was  used  as  a  cam  on  an 
automatic  machine  for  making  fruit -baskets,  and,  as  some  of  the 
tools  s\re  of  a  novel  and  improved  design,  a  slight  description  of 
them  will  suggest  their  uhc  for  other  work. 

The  casting  machined  is  shown  in  Fig.  345.  It  is,  to  siiy  the 
least,  a  rather  difficult  piece  to  machine^  iK'cause  of  the  irregular 
cam  surface.  This  cam  surfjuv  wiw  re<|uin*cl  to  be  finished  very 
accurately  and  so  that  the  castings,  when  finished,  would  inter- 
change perfectly.  The  other  portions  of  the  casting  to  be  ma- 
chined so  as  to  interchange  were  the  boring  and  reaming  of  the 
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hole  Aj  the  facing  of  the  hub  at  G,  of  the  sides  C,  and  the  finish- 
ing of  the  conical  surface  at  D.     The  hub  B  was  left  rough. 

The  number  of  operations  required  to  finish  the  casting  was 
three — the  first  being  done  in  the  turret-lathe  and  the  other  two 


FIG.  at5. 


in  the  engine-lathe.  The  first  operation  consisted  of  boring  the 
hole  A  and  reaming  it,  facing  the  hub  G,  and  machining  and  fin- 
ishing the  conical  surface  D.     The  tools  used  in  this  ox>eration 


H 
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are  shown  in  Figs.  346  to  350.  Fig.  346  is  a  combination  boring 
and  hub-facing  tool  used  to  bore  the  hole  A  and  face  the  hub  G 
at  the  same  time.     It  consists  of  a  long  stem  H,  with  the  cutter 


Fig.  347. 


/in  a  slot  in  the  end  held  by  the  taper-pin  J,  and  the  hub-facing 
tool-holder  K,  which  is  located  on  the  bar  by  the  set-screw  X, 
the  i)oint  of  which  screws  into  a  milled  channel  in  the  cutter- 
bar,  as  shown  at  Q.     The  hub-facing  cutter  N  is  held  in  position 
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by  the  two  set-screws  N  N,  P  is  the  usual  split  bushing  as  used 
in  the  turret-lathe. 

For  reamiug  the  hole  A  the  reamer  Fig.  357  is  used.  This 
reamer  consists  of  the  body  Q,  of  tool  steel,  and  six  cutters  or 
blades  T,  These  blades  are  let  into  inclined  channels,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  U  U,  to  allow  the  readjustment  after  being 
worn,  or  after  grinding.  The  blades  are  held  by  taper-headed 
screws  W  which  are  let  into  the  centres  of  the  narrow-sawed  slots 
F.  By  tightening  these  screws  the  metal  is  forced  tightly  against 
the  blades,  thus  holding  them  secui*ely. 

Fig.  348  shows  the  tool  used  for  roughing  off  the  conical  sur- 
face S.     The  tool  has  three  cutting-points  K  and  is  gradually 
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slid  along  under  the  surface  by  the  hainMever,  Uio  ^hank  of  the 
tool  being  held  in  the  tool-post.  This  Kurfacc  wsls  fiuishod  by  a 
flat-bhided  tool  of  sufficient  width  to  take  the  entire  line  at  once. 
The  w^cond  operation,  facing  the  two  sides  C  C,  thus  sizing 
the  width  of  the  cam  face,  is  done  in  the  lathe  by  the  sfKHHal 
donl)]e- facing  t<M)l,  Fig.  319.     Three  castings  are  lociited  on  an 
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arbor  at  once  and  fasteoect  by  a  nut.    The  tool  is  held  in  the 
tool-post  iu  the  usaal  way. 

The  last  operation,  machining  the  cam  surface,  was  the  most 
difficult.  It  also  was  done  id  the  lathe  with  four  special  fixtnres. 
These  were:  A  special  slide-rest  for  the  cntting-tool,  a  special 


cross-slide  for  the  lathe,  a  combined  nmster-cam  and  chack,  and 
a  locating-  and  support!  ng-stad  for  the  work.  These  fixtures,  in 
position  on  the  lathe  with  the  work,  are  shown  in  Figs.  350  and 


351.  The  master-cam  and  chuck  was  a  forging,  which  was  first 
fitted  to  the  spindle  of  the  lathe,  after  which  the  chuck  portion 
was  finished  with  an  internal  conical  surface  at  /  Jas  a  locating- 
point  for  the  conical  surface  D  Dot  the  work.  The  cam  portion 
was  then  laid  out  and  finished  on  the  oniversal  milling-machine. 
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got  out  to  replace  the  broken  ones.  A  piece  of  machine  steel 
was  turned  up  and  reduced  at  one  end  to  screw  into  the  tapped 
hole  for  the  gear -screw  in  the  end  of  the  lead-screw  of  the  lathe, 
and  an  8-inch  pidley  keyed  on  this  extension  piece.  A  spare 
countershaft  was  now  located  and  fastened  to  the  floor.  The 
driving-belt  was  removed  from  the  lathe  and  we  then  belted 
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from  the  main  shaft  to  the  countershaft  on  the  floor  and  from 
the  countershaft  to  the  pulley  of  the  lead -screw.  We  thus  re- 
versed matters,  and  instead  of  the  lathe-spindle  driving  the  lead- 
screw,  we  had  the  lead-screw  drive  the  spindle.  Thus  while  the 
lead-screw  fed  the  thread-tool  at  the  proper  si)eed  the  work 
turned  very  slowly  and  the  screw  shown  and  several  others,  as 
well,  were  finished  without  any  further  trouble. 

MAKING   THIN  THREADED  BRASS  RINGS. 

In  Figs.  353  and  354  respectively  are  shown  the  means  used 
for  accomplishing  a  nasty  little  job  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
We  were  making  a  lot  of  thirty -two  acetylene-gas  lamps,  and 
during  the  process  of  manufacture  it  was  necessary  to  make  and 
sweat  a  threaded  brass  ring  into  one  of  the  shells.  These  brass 
rings  were  made  from  2-inch  brass  tubing  and  were  required  to 
be  finished  to  |-inch  wide  and  threaded  22-pitch.  The  tubing 
had  a  wall  of  only  ^-inch,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  cut  ofif 
and  thread  the  rings  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  lathe,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  means  were  used:  A  piece  of  soft  wood  was 
turned  up  on  centres  to  fit  a  length  of  tubing,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
353 — finishing  one  end  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other,  so  that 
the  tubing  could  be  forced  on.  Then  by  driving  this  wooden 
arbor  between  the  centres,  the  rings  were  cut  oflf  with  ease,  as 
shown,  without  in  the  least  affecting  their  trueness.  After  being 
cut  apart  the  rings  would  come  off  the  arbor  easily.  The  burrs 
were  then  removed  with  a  hand-tool,  and  the  rings  were  threaded 

by  holdin<r  and  locating  them  in  a  wood-chuck  of  the  shape 
20 
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shown  in  Pig.  354.     TiiiH  chuck  was  of  Boft  wood  and  was 
tamed  at  G  bo  as  to  allow  of  its  being  held  in  the  r^nlar  lathe- 


ohnok;  then  bored  oot  on  the  face,  so  that  a  braaa  ring  would  fit 
tightly  within  it  and  true  itself  agaiust  the  shoulder  at  H  H. 
Four  round-head  screws  at  J  J  J, 
when  tightened  down  against  the 
edge  of  the  ring,  also  helped  to  hold 
it  The  rings  were  threaded  in 
this  manner  by  (he  nsual  threading- 
tool  and  fitted  to  a  ping,  and  wro 
removed  from  the  chuck  by  screw- 
ing the  plug  in  for  a  few  threads 
and  pulling  the  ring  out.  Some  of 
the  rings  would  not  fit  the  chuck 
lightly,  but  by  taking  a  piece  of 
wet  waste  and  wetting  the  locating 
portion  of  the  chuck,  it  would 
fio,  jB4_  shrink   sufficiently  to  hold.     Any 

one  who  has  ever  tried  work  of 
this  kind  with  the  usual  means  at  hand  in  the  lathe,  will  appre- 
ciate this  simple  and  effective  method. 


A  DBILL-PBESS  JOB. 

The  sketch.  Fig.  355,  shows  how  an  unusual  job  was  accom- 
plished in  a  simple  manner  with  the  best  means  available,  which 
were — to  say  the  least — not  meant  for  the  job.  The  work  was  a 
baae  casting  of  a  two-cylinder  pump  model,  and  it  was  ntf(>ssary 
to  bore  two  l}-ioch  holes  in  it  in  the  position  shown.  The  lathe 
we  bad  was  too  small  to  allow  of  swinging  it  on  the  fare-plate, 
and  the  only  drill-press  in  the  shop  (which  whs  a  private  experi- 
mental shop)  was  au  S-iiich  sensitive  drill.     So  by  means  of  the 
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a^iofitable  oattiog-tool  shown  ve  did  tbe  job  on  the  small  drill. 
First  we  drilled  and  reamed  two  amall  boles  the  required  distance 
apart  for  the  centres,  as  shown  at  JT,  as  locating- and  trning-points 
for  the  tit  M  of  tbe  tool  B  as  shown.     The  tool  was  fastened  in 


the  cbnck  and  the  work  located  and  clamped  to  the  table  and 
the  holes  finished  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  tool  used  for 
this  job  can  be  osed  for  a  variety  of  others  as  weU. 

A  "STEP-JIG." 

The  sketch,  Fig.  356,  is  meant  to  show  one  end  of  a  bard  rob- 
ber plate  which  was  accorately  finished  on  the  side  to  7f  inches 
vide,  {4  feet  long  and  to  f-inch  thick.     In  this  rubber  plate  there 


Pis.  35G. 

were  to  be  drilled  fifty-two  rows  of  holes,  ^-inch  apart  and  626 
boles  in  each  row,  the  size  of  a  Xo.  60  drill.  The  nnmber  of 
boles  in  all  was  32,600,  and  each  and  every  one  of  these  holes 
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were  required  to  be  accurately  spaced,  as  the  mbber  plate  was 
to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  music-box,  a  steel  pin 
being  afterward  inserted  into  each  hole.  There  was  to  be  a 
^-inch  margin  on  all  four  sides  of  the  plate. 

The  jig  used  for  drilling  and  spacing  the  holes  is  shown  in 
two  views  in  Pig.  357.  As  the  sketch  explains  itself,  very  little 
description  is  required.     As  shown,  there  is  one  row  of  fifty-two 

holes  running  in  a  straight  line 
from  J  to  J,  and  ^-inch  from  the 
holes  at  the  extreme  ends  of  this 
line  other  holes  as  shown  at  i  i. 
These  two  holes  are  for  spacing  the 
rows  of  holes  in  the  plate  when 
drilling,  by  driUing  the  first  hole 
i-inch  from  the  end  of  the  plate 
and  then  locating  the  jig  for  the 
next  row  by  inserting  the  two  looat- 
ing-pins  K  K  into  and  through  the 
holes  /  /  and  into  those  coinciding 
in  the  plate.  The  holes  in  the  jig 
were  spaced  and  located  in  the 
universal  milling-machine  b^^  using 
a  small  stiff  centre-drill  for  cen- 
tring all  holes,  and  afterward  drill- 
ing and  reaming  them  on  the  sensi- 
tive drill.  The  manner  in  which  the  jig  is  used  and  the  work 
drilled  can  be  understood  from  the  sketches.  The  drilling  of 
these  32,500  holes  took  some  time,  and  after  each  day's  work 
on  them  it  was  neceesary  to  lay  the  rubber  plate  on  the  planer- 
bed  and  put  heavy  weights  on  it  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  warping 
during  the  night. 

A  DRILLrNG  JOB  IN  THE  PLANER. 

I  saw  the  following  combination  used  to  advantage  one  day 
while  looking  through  a  small  country  jobbing-shop.  It  consisted 
of  a  1-inch  drill,  a  lathe-centre,  a  dog,  and  a  stick  of  wood  about 
three  feet  long.  They  were  used  for  drilling  three  1-inoh  holes 
in  the  bed  of  an  old  planer.    The  lathe-oentre  was  clamped  in 
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(be  tool-poet  of  the  plaoer  and  the  dog  fastened  to  the  shook  of 
the  1-inch  drill.  The  point  of  the  drill  was  entered  into  a  cen- 
tre-ponch  mark  in  the  planer-bed,  and  the  point  of  the  centre  eo- 


Tfred  into  tht?  Rhaak  end  of  the  drill.  With 
imt:  hand  tlii.-  djill  wha  tnrLed  by  using  the 
stick  1.1*  wi"i(i  ds  a  Icvi-r.  ami  with  Qie 
other  the  tool-head  wati  fed  dowu.  In  this 
iner  the  holes  were  drilled.  While  the  nse  of  the  lathe-centre 
and  the  cross-head  as  an  "old  man"  was  all  right,  I  thought 
that  the  dog  and  stick  method  was  rather  obsolete,  nntil  the 
"boss"  of  the  place  totd  me  that  thej  had  no  ratchet. 


A  SPEIKG-WmiUNa  FTXTUER 

Fig  368  shows  two  views  of  a  simple  and  handy  little  spring- 
winding  fixture  which,  as  the  sketches  show  its  construction 
clearly,  requires  little  description.  The  body  T  is  a  piece  of 
finished  ^-inch  square  mild  steel,  and  one  end  is  constructed  and 
fitted  for  winding  ganged  springs,  while  the  other  end  is  for 
closed  springs.  The  end  for  the  gauged  springs  has  a  hole 
through  it  at  Z  for  the  rod  L  on  which  the  spring  M  is  wound. 
For  a  gauge  for  winding  the  springs,  the  spring  U  is  used,  it 
being  located  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  T  by  the  small  clamp 
Y.  F  is  a  small  plate  fastened  to  the  body  at  X,  with  a  guide- 
way  at  W  for  the  wire.  When  in  use  the  rod  L  on  which  the 
spring  is  to  be  wound  and  the  end  of  wire  are  fastened  in  the 
lathe-chnck,  the  projecting  end  of  the  rod  entering  the  hole  Z  in 
the  winder.  Then  the  winder  is  given  a  couple  of  turns  around 
the  rod,  so  that  the  ganger  U  will  have  twisted  around  the  wire. 
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The  fixture  is  then  fastened  in  the  lathe  tool-post  and  the  lathe 
started,  holding  the  wire  tight  by  the  hand  and  letting  it  run 
down  the  gaideway  as  shown. 

The  other  end  of  the  winder  is  used  as  shown.  The  screws 
P  F  and  0  0  are  for  adjusting  a  guide  way  for  the  wire  which 
passes  under  the  roller  Q  and  is  wound  around  the  rod  S^  as 
shown  at  JR, 

A  SOLDERING  FACE-PLATE. 

One  of  the  handiest  things  around  the  jobbing-shop  is  a  solder- 
ing face-plate.  The  number  of  small,  odd,  and  intricate  little 
jobs  which  can  be  accomplished  with  ease  by  its  use  is  surpris- 
ing. The  one  we  had  was  fitted  up  to  locate  and  fasten  on  the 
face-plate  of  the  Hendey-Norton  lathe.  It  consisted  of  a  disk 
of  cast  composition  about  one  inch  thick  and  slightly  under  the 
diameter  of  the  face-plate.  After  being  faced  on  one  side  it 
was  located  and  fastened  to  the  face-plate  by  means  of  four 
countersunk  head-screws  which  were  let  in  from  the  back,  thus 
allowing  of  its  easy  removal  when  through  with  it.  One  of  these 
plates  should  be  kept  in  every  tool-room,  and  one,  1  inch  thick, 
will  last  a  long  time  and  pay  for  itself  over  and  over  again  be- 
fore being  worn  out. 

MAKING  COLLET  SPRING  CHUCKS. 

The  following  kink  I  found  very  handy  when  making  collet 

spring  chucks  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  359.     After  finishing 

them  in  the  lathe,  leaving,  of  course,  enough  stock  to  lap  and 

grind  to  a  finish,  face  them  on  an  arbor  and  saw  the  spring  slots 

as  shown — that  is,  at  the  end  of  each 

slot,  as  shown  at  T  and  F,  instead 

of  cutting  completely  through  at  this 

point,  lesive  a  very  thin  wall  of  about 

i-inch  long  at  the  end  of  all  the  cuts. 

_    ,^  Then  harden  and  temper  the  chuck 

Fio.  aw.  '^ 

as  desired,  and  after  lapping  the  in- 
side to  size,  place  on  another  arbor  and  grind  the  tapers  as  re- 
quired. Then  take  a  small,  narrow  broach  aud  by  entering  it 
into  the  slots  and  hitting  it  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer  the  thin 
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wall  will  break  through.  This  kink  I  have  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  shops  which  had  no  grinding  facilities.  When  pro- 
ceeding as  aforesaid,  it  was  possible  to  finish  the  outside  and 
tai)ers  to  size  before  hardening  without  the  possibility  of  the 
chucks  running  out  to  a  noticeable  extent.  Of  course  in  work 
of  the  utmost  accuracy  this  method  would  not  do.  But  then 
again,  work  of  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  accomplished  in  shops 
where  the  tool  facilities  are  not  up  to  date. 

A  FLAKINQ-STIOK. 

In  Fig.  360  is  shown  a  sketch  of  a  little  kink  which,  while  no 
doubt  old  to  many,  may  be  new  to  some.  It  is  a  flaking-stick, 
and  may  be  used  to  produce  that  circular  flaking  often  seen  on 
the  inside  of  watch-cases  and  often  desired  for  a  finish  on  differ- 
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ent  polished  small  parts.  It  consists  of  a  stump  of  a  lead-pencil 
and  a  piece  of  emery-cloth,  as  shown,  fastening  both  in  the  chuck 
of  the  small  drill-press,  then  running  it  fast  and  coming  down 
on  the  work  for  a  second  and  then  shifting  it  and  coming  down 
again.  The  finished  effect  is  fine  when  a  little  care  is  taken  to 
move  the  work  evenly. 

DRILLING  HOLES  IN  A  HELICAL  SURFACE. 

Fig.  361  shows  a  drilling  fixture,  with  the  work  in  position^ 
for  drilling  a  500  lot  of  malleable  iron  castings  of  the  ^SLpe 
shown.  In  these  castings  it  was  necessary  to  drill  twelve 
equally  spaced  holes  e  e  e  around  the  helical  portion.  The  de- 
sign of  the  fixture  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  are 
shown  clearly  and  can  be  understood  without  description. 

MTLLINQ  IN  THE  DRILL-PRESS. 

Fig.  362  shows  the  use  of  a  small  fixture  for  milling  in  the 
drill-press,  a  portion  J  out  of  a  small  eccentric  cam-shaft  P. 
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Fii  Uie  fixture  in  whicb  the  work  is  located  in  the  hole  G.    The 
vork  is  located  and  prevented  from  tarning  while  being  ma- 


chined by  a  poitioD  of  F  resting  in  a  tamed  depression  in  the 
top  of  the  fixtore  at  H.  A  hardened  taper-pin  R,  with  a  flat 
face  to  bear  against  the  work,  secures  it,  as  shown.  L  is  the 
shank  of  the  cutter-holder  which  is  fitted  to  the  drill-press  spin- 


h^^ 


die.  The  calter  K  is  keyed  oo  and  further  secured  by  the  nnt 
and  washer.  The  stem  M  of  the  cutter-holder  mns  in  the  hard- 
ened bushing  N  while  the  work  is  beiug  machined. 

A  SIMPLE  LATHE-CHUCK. 
Id  Pig.  363  are  two  views  of  a  nimple  chuck  nsed  for  locating 
and  holding  a  cast-brasn  ring,  while  the  inside  ai  I)  D  was  being 
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bored  and  the  edge  E  E  rounded  by  the  tool  at  the  right 
There  were  a  hundred  of  these  rings  to  be  done  and  the  portions 
designated  were  the  only  points  finished.  The  chuck  proi)er 
was  of  cast-iron  fitted  at  ^  to  the  lathe-spindle,  and  the  face  bored 
out  for  the  work,  as  shown.  The  three  set-screws  B  at  the  back 
were  for  locating  the  work  true  sidewise,  while  the  three  around 
the  outside  at  C  were  for  centre-truing  and  holding  it.  To  fasten 
or  release  the  work  it  was  only  necessary  to  tighten  or  loosen  one 
of  the  screws  C. 

TRIMMINQ  SHEET-BRASS  BLANKS. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  364  was  used  for  rounding 
the  edges  of  sheet-brass  blanks  -j^-inch  thick  and  If  inches  in 
diameter.  There  were  2,000  of  these  blanks  and  they  were 
punched  in  a  plain  blanking-die.  Finishing  the  blanks  by  the 
means  available  in  a  jobbing-shop  was  impossible,  and  for  a 
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while  we  thought  that  we  were  ''up  against  if;  but  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  done  considerable  mould  making  in  his  time,  told  of 
a  method  which  he  had  seen  used  with  great  success  for  finishing 
the  edges  of  "  poker-chips.'*  This  method  was  adopted,  with  the 
result  that  the  job  was  accomplished  with  ease  and  at  a  very  low 
cost.  The  piece  A  is  fitted  to  a  hole  in  turret  of  a  small  screw- 
machine,  with  a  piece  of  hard  spring  rubber  B  attached  to  the 
projecting  end  of  the  press  R.  A  duplicate  of  this  piece  R  is 
held  in  the  chuck  on  the  spindle  of  the  screw-machine.  The 
roundiug-tool  is  fastened  in  the  front  tool-post,  while  the  turn- 
ing-buffer is  located  in  the  back  one.  To  machine  a  blank  it  is 
held  by  the  fingers  against  C,  while  the  piece  R  with  the  rubber 
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front  B  is  brought  agaiust  it  by  moving  the  turret  up  and  forc- 
ing the  rabber  against  the  blank,  which  is  trned  and  sufficient 
pressure  applied  to  hold  it.  The  rounding  off  is  then  accom- 
plished by  the  tool,  and  the  blank,  is  released.  The  blanks  were 
all  finished  to  size  in  this  manner  without  any  trouble. 

A  DIE-MAKING  KINK. 

Fig.  365  shows  a  little  kink  which  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge is  original.  It  consists  of  simply  taking  the  upper  half  of 
a  brass  door-key  and  soldering  it  to  the  centre  of  a  templet  for  a 
handle.     When  the  templet  is  large,  as  is  the  one  shown,  the  sol- 
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dering  of  the  key  to  it  instead  of  a  piece  of  wii*e  is  a  great  con- 
venience. Wlien  the  die  is  finished  the  key  can  be  removed  and 
laid  away  in  one's  drawer  until  required  again. 


A  HIMPLB  SLOTTING   FIXTURE. 

Fig.  366  shows  three  views  of  a  simple  slotting  fixture  which 
was  used  to  advantage  for  milling  the  slots  T  T  in  the  cast- 
ing shown.  There  were  about  200  of  these  castings,  and  they 
were  required  to  interchange.  Before  slotting  they  were  bored 
and  reamed  at  A'  X  and  the  hubs  were  faced.  The  slotting 
fixture  consists  of  a  machinesteel  plate  into  which  the  cen- 
tral locating-stud  is  riveted;  and  two  dowel-pins  are  let  into  the 
back,  as  shown.  These  pins  coincide  with  two  holes  drilled  in 
the  stationary  jaw  of  the  miller-vise.  A  gaugepin  in  the 
front  of  the  plate,  at  the  right,  serves  to  locate  the  work  as 
required. 
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KEY-SEATING  IN  THE  POWER-PEESS. 

Fig.  367  shows  the  method  used  for  catting  a  keyway  in  the 
small  cast-iron  collar  at  D.    These  collars  were  used  in  a  large 

number;  for  that  reason  the  means  shown 
were  adopted  for  cutting  the  keyway. 
The  broach  is  fastened  in  a  holder,  while 
the  collar  A  is  located  beneath  the  stripper 
of  the  die-bolster.  The  stripper  and  lo- 
cating depression  are  cut  away  at  the 
front  for  facing  and  moving  the  work. 
The  guide  is  of  tool  steel,  hardened,  and 
fits  the  circular  ]x>rtion  of  the  broach 
snugly.  The  finishing  of  the  keyways 
in  the  power-press  by  the  means  shown 
proved  verj'  satisfactory,  far  more  so 
than  by  the  old  way  of  forcing  the  broach  through  under  the 
arbor-press. 
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HAND  CUT-OFF  AND  FORMING-TOOL. 

The  tool  here  shown  in  Fig.  368  was  used  for  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  small  work  as  sketched  in  TT,  Fig.  271,  forming  and 
cutting  off  at  the  same  time.  As  a  rule,  all  work  of  this  kind 
is  done  in  a  turret-lathe  or  screw-machine.  Pieces  of  the  first 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  373  were  produced  by  the  present  simple  de- 
vice at  the  rate  of  8,000  a  day. 

The  tool  was  composed  of  two  main  parts,  A  the  body.  Fig. 
269,  and  B  the  slide  or  tool-holder,  Fig.  270.  Having  been  planed 
on  the  various  sides  it  was  set  up  and  dovetailed  for  B  to  an  an- 
gle of  eight  degrees  with  the  bottom.  A  hole  was  then  bored  and 
reamed  at  E  for  the  bushing,  and  hole  D  tapped  for  the  set -screw. 
A  rib  was  cast  up  from  the  base  and  a  hole  drilled  and  tapped 
through  its  entire  length  at  Cfor  the  adjustable  stop-screw  H. 
A  hole  was  also  cut  through  the  bottom  at  P  as  clearance  for  the 
lower  handle  T.  The  slide  or  tool-holder  B  of  cast-iron  was  then 
machined  and  fitted  to  the  dovetail  in  ^  so  as  to  run  freely ;  a 
recess  was  also  let  in  at  J  for  locating  the  tool  or  cutter.     A  flat 
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piece  of  machine  Bteel,  D,  fastened  by  the  two  screvB  aa  Bhom, 
serv'cd  as  strap  for  holding  the  tool.  A  bushing  of  tool  steel  £ 
was  then  finished  to  the  size  of  the  stock  to  be  used  and  fitted 
tightly  within  A.  This  was  cat  away  in  front  for  cIeaTa.nce  for 
the  tool  and  left  full  in  the  back  to  steady  the  Bide.  This  was 
then  hardened  and  slightly  drawn.  A  stop-screw  H  was  tbeo 
made  which  consisted  of  a  long  threaded  stem  to  fit  the  hole;  the 
head  was  lai^e  enough  in  diameter  to  serve  as  an  adjustable  stop 
for  regulating  the  length  of  the  work.  The  forming  and  cnttiiig- 
off  tool  C  was  made,  hardened  and  drawn,  and  fitted  and  held  on 
B  as  shown ;  its  cutting -face,  when  the  side  was  advanced,  coin- 
eidiug  with  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  the  boshing  E,    Tba  oper- 


ating lever  T  was  then  made,  the  lug  J'fittiug  within  the  hole  in 
the  slide  B,  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  being  held  between  the  two 
Ings  projecting  down  from  the  bottom  of  A.  A  hole  was  then 
drilled  in  it  for  the  adjusting-screw  or  stop  JTto  prevent  the  tool 
from  going  too  far.  Two  stiff  pull-springs  JVi^  were  fastened 
by  pins  in  A  and  B  respectively,  with  sufficient  tension  to  bring 
the  slide  back  when  the  pressure  ou  the  lever  was  released.    The 
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parta  were  then  assembled  iii  the  way  shown.  The  rod  nsed 
came  iu  20-foot  lengths,  one  end  of  which  entered  the  hollow 
spindle  of  the  speed-lathe  and  was  allowed  to  project  from  the 
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cback  almost  four  feet.  This  end  was  entered  within  the  bnsb- 
ing  E;  the  lathe  was  mu  at  its  highest  speed  and  the  tool  held 
in  both  hands.  Pressing  on  the  handle,  the  slide  B  moved  far 
enoQgh  to  enable  the  tool  C  to  form  and  finish  the  first  end.    The 
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stop  S  was  then  set  and  the  tool  moved  along  until  tlie  finished 
end  rested  against  it,  when  the  other  end  was  finished  and  cut 
off  and  also  the  end  of  the  next  piece  formed,  and  so  on.     We 
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cut  rods  from  smallest  sizes  up  to  ^-inch  in  diameter  in  this  way 
and  beat  the  other  ways  by  a  large  margin,  the  only  changes  nee* 
essary  being  to  replace  bushing  ^Band  the  cutting-tool  C  with  the 
others. 


idlLLINQ-JIQ  FOB  THE  SPEED-LATHE. 

The  jig  here  shown  in  Fig.  372  was  used  for  milling  the  side 
at  Tof  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  373,  which  was  made  in  the  screw- 
machlDe.     After  the  casting  A  for  the  base  was  planed  on  both 
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sides,  the  two  holes  Q  Q  were  drilled  for  fastening  it  to  the  lathe. 
The  swivel  stud  C  of  machine  steel  was  then  made;  the  case  B, 
of  cast-iron,  was  turned  and  bored  to  allow  C  to  move  freely 
within  it.  A  ^-inch  slot  f -inch  deep  was  milled  through  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  C  and  then  fastened  to  the  base  B  by  foor 
screws.  A  casting  E  was  planed  and  the  vertical  slot  for  the 
lever  F  to  move  in  was  worked  out  to  fit  the  lever  nicely  side- 
wise.  An  opening  was  cut  away  at  the  farther  side,  as  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  at  JJ,  for  an  outlet  sidewise  for  the  lever.  The 
hole  for  the  adjusting-screw  c/was  then  drilled  and  tapped  in 
the  top  and  the  casting  fastened  to  the  front  of  A  by  screws, 
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leaving  the  slot  for  the  lever  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  stnd 
C.  The  lever  F  was  then  placed  in  the  slot  in  C,  and  a  hole  was 
drilled  through  them  both  for  the  pin  G  which  was  tight  in  C 
and  free  in  F.  The  large  parts  of  the  jig  being  complete,  the 
piece  for  locating  and  holding  the  work  was  made. 

The  work  Fig.  373  was  made  in  the  turret-lathe.  The  groove 
B  around  the  outside  of  the  piece  was  as  near  a  perfect  half -cir- 
cle as  it  was  possible  to  get  it,  and  about  ^finch  radius.  At 
first  a  piece  of  machine  steel  was  worked  down  to  the  shape 
shown  by  the  outside  of  K.  This  was  then  fastened  to  the  out- 
side of  the  lever  F  by  screws  and  dowel-pins.  A  hole  was  then 
drilled  in  the  centre  of  this  at  M  just  the  size  of  the  work  around 
the  body,  this  hole  cutting  partly  into  F  as  shown,  and  the  shape 
of  the  small  portion  of  the  head  worked  out,  allowing  the  work  to 
rest  nicely  within  it.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  work 
to  the  centre  of  the  groove  B  was  then  found,  and  the  centres 
located  on  the  side  of  the  lever  F  and  two  holes  drilled  through 
the  lever  and  the  piece  JBT,  cutting  half-way  into  the  hole  M, 
Two  pieces  of  Stub  steel,  NN,  ^-inch  in  diameter  and  the  proi)er 
length,  rounded  off  at  the  ends,  were  fastened  into  a  flat  steel 
piece  0  so  that  they  would  just  enter  the  two  holes  at  N  N. 
A  round-head  thumb-screw  W  was  let  in  at  P,  enabling  this  piece 
to  be  inserted  and  withdrawn  readily. 

The  jig  being  complete,  it  was  fastened  to  the  lathe  crosswise 
and  a  cutter  placed  on  a  mandrel  between  the  centres.  The  jig 
was  then  placed  so  that  the  work  would  come  central  one  way, 
and  off  to  the  side  the  proper  distance  the  other  way.  The  lever 
F  was  dropped  down  and  moved  sidewise  out  through  the  open- 
ing B.  This  left  the  part  for  the  work  to  go  in  clear  of  the  cut- 
ter. The  work  was  then  inserted  and  the  lock-pins  N  N  were 
thrust  in,  thereby  binding  the  work  securely.  The  lever  was 
then  re-entered  into  the  slot  J7and  raised  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  mill  the  work  to  the  proper  depth,  when  the  top  of  the  lever 
encountered  the  top  screw  J.  We  did  quite  a  variety  of  different 
milling  and  cutting  of  this  kind  with  this  jig. 
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JIGS   AND  FIXTURES   FOB  ADJUSTABLE  STOPS  AND 
SPINDLE-EACKS. 

Fig&  374  and  375  show  iu  two  views  an  adjustable  stop  com- 
plote,  as  used  on  drill-press  spindlea  As  shown,  it  consists  of  a 
casting  with  the  centre  hole  A  bored  and  reamed  to  fit  the  spin- 


dle of  the  press  at  the  npper  end.  It  is  also  drilled  at  each  end 
for  a  screw  and  slotted  at  D.  The  screw  C  is  for  tigbteuitig 
it  on  the  spindle.  The  adjostable  stop-screw  F  consists  of  a 
knnrled  screw  F  aud  a  jain-nnt,  as  shown.  For  the  machining 
and  finishing  of  the  casting  three  operations  were  necessary. 

For  the  first,  that  of  boring  the  centre  bole  A  and  facing  one 
side  at  B,  the  special  cbnck  shown  in  the  two  views  in  Fig.  376 


WHS  seed.  It  consists  of  a  casting  G  of  the  shape  shown,  which 
was  first  chucked  and  a  hole  bored  through  it  at  L.  This  hole 
was  then  enlarged  and  threaded  at  //,  as  sliown,  to  fit  the  spindle 
of  the  turret-lathe.  It  was  (hen  r^-niovpd  and  the  face  milled 
and  cut  away  as  shown — that  ix,  on  Uw  nUUti  K  K  and  tT— and  a 
straight  cut  to  tbe  depth  shown  through  (he  face  »t  i  /  made. 
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A  bole  was  then  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  clamping-screw  P, 
which  was  reduced  at  one  end  and  fastened  within  the  damping- 
jaw  M,  as  shown,  the  plate  0  keeping  it  in  position.  The  chuck 
was  then  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  the  turret-lathe,  a  piece  of 
steel  placed  between  the  jaws  M  and  N  at  each  side,  and  the 
screw  P  tightened  so  as  to  clamp  them  securely.  The  two  jaws 
were  then  lioi'ed  to  the  diameter  and  depth  shown,  the  radins 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  lai^est  circular  diameter  of  the 
casting  Fig.  375,  and  in  depth  so  that  it  would  project  ontsidc 
of  the  chuck  enough  to  allow  of  it  being  faced.  All  this  being 
done,  the  chnok  was  finished  and  ready  for  work. 

When  using  the  chuck  the  casting  Fig.  375  was  clamped  be- 
tween the  jaws  jtf  and  N,  and  the  hole  A  was  bored  and  reamed, 
by  means  of  the  turret-tools,  and  faced  by  a  tool  in  the  tool-post 
of  the  slide-rest.  As  will  be  seen,  the  chuck  is  suggestive  for  a 
namber  of  difrerentjot>s  on  odd-shaped  castings,  as  it  is  easy  and 
inexpensive  to  construct,  and  also  rapid  in  I  audllng  and  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  type  of  chuck  used  quite  extensively  in  the  brass- 
shops,  where  odd-shaped  castings,  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
onions,  etc.,  are  made  in  large  qoantitics.  When  a  number  of 
ditTerent-shaped  pieces — in  nnmber  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  nee- 
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esaary  expense — are  required  to  be  bored  and  reamed  to  a  given 
size,  the  means  shown  are  the  best  for  producing  them.  The 
chuck  sfaowD  can  be  so  coustmcted,  by  changing  it  to  suit,  as  to 
allow  of  i>aira  of  different-shaped  jaws  being  inserted  in  place  of 
the  ones  in  use.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  finish  the  face  of  the 
21 
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chuck  with  a  stiff  projection  at  each  side,  and  dovetaU  the  jaws 
into  them,  one  of  the  jaws,  of  course,  being  adjustable. 

For  the  next  operation  on  the  casting,  that  of  drilling  the 
holes  at  C  and  F  respectively,  the  drill -jig  shown  in  Fig.  377  is 
used.     It  requires  no  description  to  be  understood. 

For  the  last  operation,  that  of  slotting  the  casting  at  D,  a  sim- 
ple little  fixture  for  use  in  the  milling-machine  is  shown,  and  as 
the  two  views  of  it  with  the  work  in  position,  shown  in  Figs.  378 
and  379,  are  very  clear,  very  little  description  is  necessary.  An 
angular-shaped  casting  A  is  first  planed  and  finished  as  shown. 
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the  part  B  as  the  base  to  rest  squarely  within  the  milling-ma- 
chine vise.  A  machine-steel  stud  C  is  then  turned  to  fit  the  cen- 
tre hole  A  in  the  casting,  Fig.  375,  and  reduced  at  one  end  so  as 
to  shoulder  against  the  back  of  the  fixture  B,  and  riveted  tightly 
within  it  at  i>,  as  shown.  The  pin  is  for  locating  the  casting 
squarely  on  the  fixture.  A  slot  is  cut  through  the  top  iu  Hue 
with  the  centre  of  the  stud  C  and  running  partly  through  it>  as 
shown.  This  in  order  to  get  the  slot  in  the  centre  of  the  cast- 
ing, that  is,  central  with  the  hole  A^  Fig.  375.  In  operation 
the  casting  is  placed  on  the  fixture  as  shown,  and  forced  against 
the  pin  E,  Both  fixture  and  casting  are  then  clamped  in  the 
miller- vise,  and  the  cutter  O  entered  into  the  slot  When  the 
easting  is  milled,  it  is  removed  and  another  substituted,  and  the 
oi>eration  repeated.  This  little  fixture  is  all  right,  as  it  allows 
of  the  slotting  operation  being  accomplished  uniform  in  all  of  the 
eastings,  giving  them  a  neat  and  mechanical  appearance  when 
finished,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  usual  way  of  doing  simple 
jobs  of  the  kind  shown,  namely,  setting  the  ca.sting  central  to  the 
eye,  and  then  going  ahead,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  there 
are  not  two  alike. 
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MILLING  SPINDLE-RACKS, 

In  Fig.  380  is  Bhown,  In  three  views,  a  fixtnre  which  ia  nsed 
for  milting  drill-press  spindle -racks.  And,  as  it  is  as  practical 
a  device  as  conld  be  designed  for  use  in  the  regular  milling- 
machine,  it  is  worthy  of  interest,  handling,  as  it  does,  sixteen  rack 
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blanks  at  a  time.  In  design  it  is  both  simple  and  compact  and 
is  BO  constmcted  that  a  boy  can  operate  it  soccessfullj  while 
nmniug  another  machine ;  as  when  the  cntter  is  set,  the  time  nec- 
essary to  allow  of  the  cutters  running  throngh  the  entire  sixteen 
blanks  can  be  atilized  in  looking  after  a  different  operation  in 
another  machine. 

Id  constructing  the  fixture  a  flat  casting  of  the  shape  shown 
at  H  was  first  secured — in  appearance  resembling  a  die-bolster — 
was  planed  smooth  on  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  tongue  J 
fitted  to  the  slot  in  the  milling-machine  table.  While  planing 
the  tongne  a  cut  was  taken  ofi*  each  side,  so  as  to  have  them 
square.     The  casting  was  then  transferred  to  the  milling- machine. 
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when  the  four  rows  of  holes,  sixteen  in  number,  for  the  dowel- 
and  locating-pins  I  and  J  J  were  drilled.  These  holes  were  for 
locating  the  rack  blanks,  which  had  been  previously  milled  to 
size,  and  the  four  holes  in  each  drilled  in  a  jig  so  that  they  were 
exact  duplicates  of  each  other.  In  drilling  the  holes  in  the  cast- 
ing //  it  was  strapped  on  an  angle-plate,  facing  the  spindle, 
which  was  in  turn  clamped  to  the  extension  plate  on  the  milling- 
machine  table,  taking  care  to  get  the  casting  H  fastened  so  that 
the  tongue  J  was  parallel  with  the  table.  The  first  row  of  holes 
was  then  drilled  by  first  using  a  small  centre-drill  and  spacing 
the  holes  by  means  of  the  dial  on  the  feed-screw  of  the  table,  and 
then  drilling  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion until  the  four  rows  of  holes  for  dowel-  or  locating-pins  /  / 
and  J  J  were  drilled. 

In  the  spacing  of  the  holes,  so  as  to  get  them  in  the  relation 
to  each  other,  as  shown,  great  care  was  taken  so  as  to  have  them 
coincide  perfectly  with  those  drilled  in  the  racks,  as  these  pius 
locate  the  blanks  square  on  the  fixture  when  in  use.  Sixty-four 
small  pins  were  then  cut  off  to  the  length  shown,  and  rounded  at 
one  end ;  they  were  made  of  Stub  wire  and  driven  tightly  into 
the  holes  drilled  in  the  fixture,  and  an  easy  fit  in  the  holes  of  the 
rack  blanks. 

The  small  clamps  shown  at  K  K,  of  which  there  were  thirty- 
two,  were  then  made  to  the  shape  shown,  by  taking  four  bars, 
long  enough  to  get  eight  out  of  each,  and  milling  them  to  the 
shape  required,  after  which  they  were  cut  into  sections,  which 
were  the  clamps  shown.  The  clamps  were  then  drilled  for  the 
screws  L  as  shown,  and  sixteen  fastened  at  each  side  of  the  fixt- 
ure in  the  position  required,  so  as  to  grip  tightly  the  ends  of  the 
blanks  and  keep  them  fiat  and  square  on  the  fixture.  The  headB 
of  all  screws  were  case-hardened. 

The  various  parts  of  the  fixture  were  then  assembled,  and  the 
fixture  complete  strapped  on  the  milling-machine  table  by  means 
of  bolts  through  the  ends  at  1  /,  and  with  the  tongue  S  in  the 
centre  slot.  The  sixteen  rack  blanks  were  then  United  and  fast- 
ened on  the  fixture  by  fixing  them  on  the  pius  i /and  t/t/ and 
the  clamps  tightened  as  shown  on  the  blanks  M  in  the  phiu  view 
of  the  fixture  in  Fig.  380.     This  figure  shows  the  blanks  partly 
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flnished,  the  last  one  being  oif  to  show  the  pias  for  locating  them. 
Two  cutters  of  tbe  piteb  reqnired  were  used,  and  the  table  of  tbc 
miller  raised  so  tbat  tbe  full  cut  vould  be  taken.  Tlie  feed  vas 
then  put  on,  and  tbe  cut  taken  tbrongh  the  entire  sixteen  blanks, 
when  the  table  was  rnu  back  to  the  startiug-point,  moved  over 
the  reqnired  nurober  of  thousands,  and  the  cut  repeated,  and  so 
on,  until  the  entire  sixteen  blanks  were  finished.  They  were 
then  removed  and  another  lot  located  and  fastened  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  operation  of  milling  repeated. 

This  fixture  overcomes  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  met 
with  when  milling  one  rack  at  a  time,  by  holding  it  in  the  mill- 
ing-vise. As  when  it  is  done  in  that  manner  it  is  necessary  to 
mill  all  sides  of  the  blank  perfectly  square  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  get  them  to  lay  flat  while  being  cut,  while  by  the  use  of 
ibis  fixture,  as  shown,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  particidar,  as 
tbe  blanks  are  held  by  means  of  the  clamp  at  either  end,  and 
located  sqaarely  and  in  line  with  each  other  by  tbe  pins  shown. 
Another  thing,  the  setting  is  easy  to  accomplish,  as  it  entails  no 
adjustment  of  the  parts. 
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Some  years  ago  I  had  a  job  of  making  on 
iread  dies  for  acrew-machine  work.    To  have 
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the  regular  way  would  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  made 
them  very  expensive,  so  I  made  the  jig  ahown  in  Fig.  382  for 
the  purpose. 

First,  I  turned  and  finished  a  bar  of  steel  to  exactly  the  right 
size  for  the  dies  and  then  cut  off  the  blanks,  being  particular  to 
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get  them  all  the  same  thickness  and  also  to  chamfer  the  corners. 
Fig.  381  shows  the  die  blanks,  which  are  ^-inch  diameter.  Fig. 
382  shows  two  views  of  the  jig,  the  top  and  a  cross  section.  The 
jig  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  round  box.  ^  is  a  piece  of  round 
machine  steel  turned  and  finished  as  shown  with  a  thread  of  10- 
pitch  cut  at  F  which  was  cut  loose  in  order  to  work  the  jig  rap- 
idly. At  the  same  time  the  seat  for  the  blanks  was  turned  out 
at  C  so  that  they  would  just  fit  in  without  play.  A  hole  was 
then  bored  through  at  D  to  give  clearance  when  the  drill  came 
through  and  also  to  let  the  chips  out.  The  jig  proper  A  was  a 
piece  of  round  tool  steel  chucked  and  finished  all  over  in  the  way 
shown.  The  centre  hole  was  drilled  at  the  same  time,  and  a  cir- 
cle was  struck  to  drill  the  other  four  holes  by.  The  outside  was 
heavily  knurled  to  give  the  operator  a  good  grip.  All  holes  were 
reamed  and  slightly  countersunk  to  allow  the  drills  to  enter 
freely,  when  the  work  was  carefully  hardened  and  drawn,  being 
then  ready  for  work.  The  blanks  wei^  laid  in  at  C,  the  cover  A 
was  screwed  down,  and  the  holes  all  drilled,  and  another  die  in- 
serted, and  so  on  with  them  all.  It  was  surprising  how  quickly 
the  dies  were  made  by  the  use  of  this  jig. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Special   Tools,    Fixtures,   Devices,   Arrangements, 
Contrivances,  and  Novel  Methods  for  Metal 

Working. — Oontitiued, 

A  MACHINE  FOB  TWISTING  OOBKSCREWS. 

The  machine  here  shown  was  made  for  twisting  wire  cork- 
screws of  the  type  shown  in  Pig.  383.  The  wire  before  the  twist- 
ing is  shown  below  the  corkscrew.  It  is  'looped"  at  one  end 
and  bent,  while  the  other  end  is  pointed.  The  catting  off  of  the 
length  of  wire  and  the  pointing  of  one  end  are  accomplished  in 


Fig.  383. 


one  ox>eration  by  means  of  two  simple  tools  in  the  monitor;  the 
tool  used  for  pointing  being  a  '^  needle "  box-tool,  and  the  one 
for  cutting  off  a  "chopping-tool.''  The  second  operation  on  the 
wire  lengths,  that  of  bending  and  forming  the  "loop, "is  done 
by  hand,  with  a  simple  bending  fixture  not  of  sufficient  interest 
to  show  here. 

The  drawings,  Figs.  384,  385,  and  386,  of  the  twisting-machine 
show  its  construction  and  little  description  will  be  necessary. 
The  machine  consists  of,  first,  a  body  or  main  casting  on  which 
are  four  standards  for  bearings  for  two  shafts.     The  pulley, 
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clatch,  and  Btuall  driving-gear  itiiuire  no  explanation.  The  wire 
is  clami>ed  between  two  jaws  //  //,  Fig.  384,  the  npper  one  of 
which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  handle  and  two  gears  A  A  turn- 
ing right  and  left  screws.  The  mandrel  or  forming-spindle  A'  is 
of  tool  steel  finished  to  fit  easily  within  the  sleeve  K,  which  in 
tnrn  is  fitted  and  keyed  to  torn  with  the  slide,  back  and  forth 
within  the  main  spindle  T  by  a  key  at  D.  A  handle  at  Z  fast- 
ened to  the  forming -mandrel  by  the  set-screw  W  keeps  the  man- 
drel stationary,  by  a  roimd-headed  pin  entering  the  back  at  1', 
while  the  sleeve  with  the  main  spindle  rotates  and  twists  the 


wire.  This  pin  is  lo<^ted  in  the  bracket  T,  with  a  spring  at  thp 
back  at  .S'  and  a  handle  at  R  tu  allow  of  its  being  forced  back 
when  the  mandrel-lever  is  to  be  turned. 

When  the  machine  is  in  use  the  work  is  locutod  and  clamped 
between  the  two  jaws // //,  wilh  thciwinlcdend  lying  in  the  slots 
L  and  3/ of  the  sleeve  A"  and  the  spindle  I'  ifsiwclivcly,  and  the 
handle  of  the  forming -mandrel  I<K-aled  uiid  hi-ld  by  llie  pin  T, 
Fig.  384.  Tlie  chitch-levor  is  Hien  puUiHl  Iwck  and  Hic  spindle 
fand  the  sleeve  K  rotate  while  the  forming  mandrel  remains 
stationary,  tliuH  twi.s1ing  llie  wire  annind  the  nmndrel  to  the 
sbai>C  sliown  in  the  halftone.  The  <-liil  eh -lever  is  then  pullvtl 
out  and  liie  iii:irliiiie  1.-4  stojijM'd  wlien /f  is  relenM-d  and  turned 
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toward  the  left,  thus  drawing  out  the  sleeve  and  mandrel,  leav- 
ing the  finished  corkscrew  so  that  it  can  be  removed  by  loosen- 


PIO.  385. 

ing  or  raising  the  upper  jaw  H.  The  mandrel  and  sleeve  are 
then  slid  back  in  x>osition,  another  piece  of  wire  is  located,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated. 

A  SPECIAL  TOOL  FOB  CUTTING  LAEGE  FIBEB- 

WASHERS. 

In  a  shop  in  Brooklyn,  where  they  make  large  embossing 
presses,  the  rollers  of  which  are  made  up  of  fibre- washers  forced 
on  to  machine-steel  shafts,  I  saw  a  tool  for  cutting  the  washers 
from  the  sheets.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  387,  and  the  manner  of 
using  in  Fig.  388.  In  the  shop  referred  to,  two  sizes  of  washers 
are  used;  one  size  15  inches  in  diameter  with  4-inch  hole,  and 
the  other  18  inches  in  diameter  with  5-inch  hole.  The  thickness 
of  the  fibre  board  is  i-inch. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  387,  the  tool  consists  of  a  1-inch  drill  with 
a  cutter-head  beam  B  lot  through  a  slot  as  shown,  and  faste:  vd 
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by  two  screws.  Cand  D  are  the  cutter-heads,  which  are  finished 
to  a  good  sliding  lit  on  the  beam,  and  /  and  H  the  cutters,  which 
are  hardened  and  tempered  and  let  into  split  seats  in  the  cutter- 
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heads  and  fastened  by  the  screws  G.  The  cutting-tools  are  a 
trifle  less  than  ^-inch  in  thickness  and  are  given  sufficient  back 
and  side  clearance  to  allow  them  to  cut  freely. 

Fig.  388  shows  how  the  tool  is  used.     A  piece  of  l|-inch 
planking  is  fastened  to  the  drill-press  table,  and  the  table  is 
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damped  in  a  central  position.  A  small  pin  forced  into  the 
planking  at  the  right  serves  as  a  gauge  for  locating  the  fibre  be- 
neath the  drill  and  also  to  space  the  washers  evenly.     The  drill- 
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shank  is  fastened  in  the  chuck  in  the  drill-spindle  and  the  tool  is 
rotated  at  about  forty  turns  per  minute.  The  drill  cuts  first,  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through  the  fibre  and  entered  the  vood 
the  inside  and  outside  cutters  begin  to  cut.  A  slight  pressure  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  tools  cut,  the  shavings  curling 
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up  nicely,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  through  the  fibre  a 
quick  raise  on  the  feed-lever  causes  them  to  pull  free  and  dear 
of  the  work.  As  will  be  seen,  the  tool  cuts  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  the  washer  simultaneously,  and  as  the  tnsides  are 
used  as  washers  for  smaller-sized  rolls  two  washers  really  are 
produced  at  once. 

AN  UNU8UAI,  AND  SPECIAL  JOB  OF  TOOL-MAKING. 
Figs.  389  and  390  show  a  rather  unusual  job  of  tool-making, 
and  Figs.  391  and  392  the  manner  and  means  used  in  its  accom- 
plishment The  job  in  question  was  the  making  of  a  tap  and  die 
for  cleaoing  out  and  "sizing"  a  patent  pipe  nnion,  the  parts  of 
which  were  of  brass  and  were  cast  The  tiiread  required  in  the 
onion  was  a  l^-inch  diameter,  ^-inoh  square  thread,  and  instead 


of  one  continuous  thread,  five  were  required.  Thus  the  pitch  of 
each  thread  was  l|-inch.  This  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  389, 
in  which  the  tap  is  shown  as  finished.     A  is  the  first  thread,  B 
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the  second,  C  the  third,  D  the  fourth,  and  E  the  fiftli.  L  Lslk 
the  spiral  Antes,  of  which  there  were  five. 

The  tap  was  made  fiist.  The  meana  nsed  are  ahowu  tu  Fig. 
391  and  consist  of  a  small  face-plate  fitting  the  lathe-spindle,  a  dog 
and  a  driver.  The  face-plate  had  five  holes  drilled  and  reamed 
at  equal  distances  apart  on  a  radins  true  with  the  live  centre 
of  the  lathe.  This  was  done  on  the  dividing-head  of  the  univer- 
sal inilling-machine,  firet  indexing  for  five,  and  centring  with  a 
stiff  centre-drill,  then  drilling  and  reaming  to  size.  A  driver  of 
tool  steel  was  then  turned  up  us  shown,  with  a  stem  Q  threaded 
for  the  nut  U,  and  turned  to  fit  snugly  the  reamed  hole  in  the 
face-plate  and  to  shoulder  at  H. 

The  dog  T  was  also  of  tool  steel,  and  was  finished,  as  shown, 
with  a  broached  hole  to  fit  the  square  on  the  shank  of  the  tap- 


blank  snugly,  so  that  there  would  be  no  lost  motion.  A  eet- 
scrcw  was  also  let  in,  as  shown,  to  Insure  the  positive  locating 
and  drive. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tap-blank  was  held  and  driven  on  the 
latlie-centres  when  ciittiug  the  threads  is  shown  clearly  in  Fig.  391. 
The  first  thread  was  cut  by  locating  the  driver  in  the  first  hole  in 
the  face-plate.  Then  the  second  thread  B  was  cut  and  finislied 
by  traiLsferring  the  driver  to  the  next  hole.  Thus  in  succession 
the  entire  five  threads  weie  cut  and  the  tap  finished  accurately. 
The  dog  was  not  iuii\'ed  from  its  posit  Ion  on  I  he  end  of  the  blank 
until  the  tap  was  cut.  As  will  bo  seen,  tlie  side  of  the  dog  T 
which  bears  agitinst  the  driver  is  hoUoweil  out  to  the  radius  of 
the  drive-stem,  thus  giving  a  wide  bearing  surface  and  infntring 
a  positive  drive.     A  piece  of  belt  laciog,  tied  around  llw  dt^- 
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stem  and  driver,  prevented  backlash  when  tbe  tap-blauk  was  re- 
Tolviog  free.  lu  doing  the  cnttiugatool  accurately  ground  to 
size  and  clearance  was  necessary.  After  being  cut  the  tap  was 
"backed  off"  slightly  and  then  fluted  on  the  milliug-macliioe, 
finishing  the  flutes,  five  iu  nomber,  on  a  spiral,  so  that  the  cut- 
ting-faces of  the  thread  sectionB  woald  be  at  right  angles  with 
the  pitch,  as  shown. 

After  being  hardened,  the  cutting-head  was  ground,  grinding 
the  tap-taper  for  half  its  length,  Not  much  lead  was  necessary 
as  the  tap  was  to  be  used  for  cleaning  and  sizing  only. 

The  manner  in  which  tbe  die  was  finished  can  be  understood 
from  Fig,  392.     The  die-blank  was  1^  inches  thick  by  3^  inches  in 


diameter.  After  the  outside  had  been  turned  to  the  required  size 
the  die-blank  was  left  on  the  mandrel  on  which  it  had  been 
turned,  and  was  set  op  iu  the  centres  of  the  universal  miller, 
A  cutter  was  then  used  to  mill  five  equidistant  semicircular 
grooves  around  the  outside,  as  shown  at  0.  Next,  another  small 
face-plate,  fitting  the  spiudle  of  the  lathe  iu  which  the  tap  had 
been  cut,  was  bored  and  finished  wilh  a  seat  ai  L  L  for  locating 
the  die-blank  true,  and  with  clearance  at  B  B  for  the  thread- 
tool.  A  hole  was  then  drilled  iu  tbe  fiice-plate  so  as  to  be  dead 
true  with  the  half-round  grooves  in  the  die-blank,  and  a  Stub 
steel  pin  driven  into  it,  as  shown  at  P.  The  diameter  of  this 
pin  was  exactly  tbe  same  as  the  grooves  in  the  die-blank.     Thus 
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the  central  locating  of  the  die-blank  on  the  face-plate  was  insured 

* 

by  the  locating-seat  L  L,  and  the  spacing  of  the  threads  by  the 
half-ground  grooves  O  and  the  indexing-pin  P.  The  clamping 
arrangements  require  no  description,  as  the  drawings  show  them 
plainly. 

To  cut  the  threads  the  die-blank  was  located  on  the  face-plate, 
as  sliown,  with  the  pin  P  in  the  first  groove  0.  Thus  the  first 
thread  was  cut.  Then  the  clamps  were  removed  and  the  die- 
blank  relocated  at  the  second  groove,  and  the  clamps  retightened 
and  the  second  thread  cut  These  operations  were  repeated  un- 
til the  entire  five  threads  had  been  finished  to  within  a  shade  of 
the  diameter  of  the  tap.  The  die  was  then  removed  and  sized 
with  the  tap. 

By  reverting  to  Fig.  390  the  reader  will  see  how  the  die  was 
finished.  //  If  J£ Hare  holes  drilled  at  an  angle  with  the  die- 
face,  so  as  to  have  the  cutting-faces  of  the  threads  at  approximately 
right  angles  with  the  pitch.  The  die  was  left  solid  and  hardened, 
and  the  shrinkage  resulting  in  it  allowed  of  the  parts  cleaned 
and  sized  by  the  die  being  an  easy  fit  within  the  parts  finished  by 
the  tap. 

SPECIAL  ENQRAVINO-MACmNR 

The  machine  represented  herewith  in  Figs.  393  to  396  was  de- 
signed by  the  writer  for  the  special  purpose  of  engraving  moulded 
composition  checks,  which  are  used  for  a  number  of  purposes  in- 
stciid  of  money,  in  sets  of  exact  duplication;  this  being  impossi- 
ble by  the  hand  method,  which  was  the  means  used  before  this 
machine  was  designed. 

As  those  check  sets  are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  as 
there  is  always  a  steady  demand  for  the  best  quality,  the  use  of 
the  machine  here  shown  proveil  a  great  factor  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  their  production.  Its  ns<^  also  allowed  of  the  attainment 
of  results  in  duplicsition  which  were  formerly  imi>o8Kible. 

The  def^i^n  and  construction  of  this  machine  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  its  adoption  for  a  multitude  of  other  us4\h  Ix'sides  the 
s])ecial  one  for  which  it  was  used.  A  few  of  the  u«\s  to  which 
it  may  be  adapted  !)y  mechanical  remlers  are:  thc»  backing  off  of 
small  gear,  ratchet,  and  other  cutters  for  clock  and  watch  work, 
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the  taming  of  odd-ahaped  puuchea,  wherever  they  are  nsed  in 
large  Dumbera,  taming  elliptical  punches  and  dies,  either 
straight  or  taper,  and  the  finishing  of  small  circular  cams  and 
eccentricB.  A  number  of  other  uses  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  practical  man.  The  writer  has  already  adapted  the  princi- 
ple of  this  machine,  with  slight  modifications,  in  a  new  machine 
to  be  nsed  exclusively  for  backing  off  cutters  for  watch  and  clock 
pinions. 

As  the  three  views  of  the  machine  show  clearly  its  design  and 
constrnction  as  well  as  its  ase,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  merely 
pointing  out  its  main  features.     The  constroctioa  of  the  head 


isgP^ 


reqtiires  no  descriptiou  whatever,  as  it  is  shown  clearly  in  Fig. 
396.  Reference  being  made  to  the  three  views:  the  machine 
cousists  of  the  base  A,  on  which  the  bearings  £  B  for  the  head- 
spindle  and  those  at  C  C  for  the  cam-spindle  are  cast  in  two  legs 
to  which  the  base  is  fastened  and  the  head  and  slide-rest.  In  the 
front  end  view,  Fig.  394,  the  check  is  held  in  the  spring-chack  G 
and  the  tool  C'  set  to  as  shown.  The  gear  Kon  the  cam-spindle 
is  the  same  size  as  the  one  at  Q  on  the  head -spindle  and  Is  driven 
by  the  intermediate  gear  J,  The  cam  R  is  of  tool  steel  and  is 
hardened  and  lapped  to  a  smooth  finish.  The  engaging-stud  T 
is  also  of  tool  steel  and  is  driven  into  the  tool-slide  Q  as  shown. 
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and  the  poiuted  end  rests  against  the  cam  £.  The  spring  B  B 
at  the  front  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  engaging-Btnd  T 
lightly  against  tlic  cam  face. 

When  the  machine  is  in  use,  a  check  is  held  in  the  spring- 
obnck  G  and  the  tool  U  set  as  shown.     The  machine  is  then 


started  and  the  tool  fed  up  to  the  work  by  turning  the  cross-slide 
handle  Z.  The  vnm  K  revolvt-s  at  the  siiuie  speed  iis  the  work 
and  the  slide  W  is  moved  in  and  out  accordingly,  th«  tool  pro- 


!-,_. 


ducing  the  results  shown.     Aa  everything  else  ran  be  sfen  and 

nudenttood  front  the  Uiuwings  no  farther  description  is  rt.'quircd. 

In  Fi}^  397—403  are  shown  seven  simiples  of  checks  which 

were  engraved  in  this  machine.     For  the  one  shown  at  .i  a  tool 
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with  four  poiuts  was  requii-ed;  for  the  one  shown  at  3  a  tool 
with  tliree  points;  while  for  C  D  E  aad  G  tools  with  two  poiuts 


were  used,  and  for  i^  one  with  one  point.     For  each  different 
design  a  special   cam   was  made.     With  the  machine  a  boy 


w  k) 


turned  ont  four  checks  a  minute,  while  au  engraver  working  by 
hand  could  only  turn  out  one  every  minute. 


SPECIAL  CAM-MILLING   MACHINE. 

Fig.  404  shows  a  plan  of  a  special  cam-milling  machine  built 
for  milling  certain  cams  used  on  a  printing-press.  E\s  the  cam 
as  milled.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  slepi>ed  cone  and  is  fiisteued  to 
the  spindle  B  by  the  nut  F.  G  G  are  the  standards  in  which  the 
spindle  B  is  rotated  and  reciprocated  endwise  by  means  of  the 
gear  C  and  the  master-cams  A  A.  D  D  are  two  lugs  projecting 
up  from  the  base  of  the  machine  in  which  are  turn  rollers  which 
contact  with  the  cam  surfaces. 

A"  -ff  are  the  standards  for  the  milling -spindle,  X  a  cone  pulley 
22 
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driven  by  belt,  M  a  worm  which  turns  a  worm-gear  on  spindle 
2f,  H  the  milling-cutter,  /  a  draw-in  spring-chuck,  and  Jiho 


driving'Bpindle.     T  is  the  hand-wheel  for  feeding  in  the  cutter 
H.     The  pinion  0  on  the  worm-gear  shaft  A' drives  gear  Q,  and 


no.  us. 
pinion  R  drives  the  large  gear  C  on  the  cam-apindle.    Thus  the 
milling-cutter  is  rotated  at  a  high  speed  and  the  work  E  very 
slowly. 

CHUCK   FOR  TirBMNO   ECCENTRIC   RINCJ8. 
Fig.  405  showH  a  chuck  used  for  turning  eccentric  brass  rings 
of  the  shape  and  section  shown  at  A  in  the  engraving.     They 
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were  to  be  bored  out,  faced  on  both  sides  and  turned  on  the 
periphery,  all  dimensions  being  made  to  gauge  so  that  the  pieces 
would  interchange.  In  order  to  turn  out  the  work  at  a  profit  it 
was  necessary  to  design  and  build  a  few  fixtures  for  the  handling 
of  the  work.  Two  chucks  were  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
first,  which  held  the  ring  while  the  eccentric  hole  was  being  bored 
and  one  side  faced,  was  of  no  special  interest.  After  this  oi)era- 
tion  the  key  way  at  B  was  machined  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  slot- 
ting fixture. 

The  chuck  that  was  employed  for  the  last  operation,  that  of 
turning  the  peripheiy  and  facing  the  remaining  side,  possesses 
several  features  of  general  interest  that  may  be  adapted  to  other 
work  of  a  similar  nature.  This  chuck  is  shown  in  Fig.  405  hold- 
ing one  of  the  rings  in  position  to  be  oj^erated  upon.  The  body 
of  the  chuck  C  was  threaded  to  screw  on  to  the  spindle  of  the 
lathe,  and  carried  on  its  face  three  expanding  and  contracting 
segments  for  truing  and  holding  the  ring,  one  of  them  being  pro- 
vided with  a  key  which  fitted  the  keyway  B  for  locating  and 
driving  the  ring.  These  segments  were  held  in  place  on  the  face- 
plate by  three  shoulder-screws  D  D  D  which  passed  through 
radial  slots,  thereby  allowing  the  segments  an  in-and-out  move- 
ment across  the  face  of  the  chuck.  This  expanding  movement 
was  imparted  to  the  segments  by  means  of  the  knurled-head  ex- 
panding-screw  E,  which  was  tapered  slightly  so  that  the  ten- 
dency when  they  were  tightened  or  expanded  would  be  to  force 
the  work  against  the  face-plate.  The  clamping  surfaces  were 
eased  ofif  so  that  only  about  an  inch  of  each  would  bind  against 
the  work. 

The  manner  in  which  the  chuck  was  used  and  the  work  ma- 
chined was  as  follows:  The  stud  E  being  screwed  outward  by 
grasping  its  knurled  head,  the  segments  were  contracted.  Then 
the  ring  was  located  against  the  face-plate  with  the  key  in  the 
segment  fitting  the  keyway  B.  The  expanding-stud  was  then 
screwed  in  and  the  segments  in  expanding  forced  the  work  tightly 
against  the  face-plate  and  held  it  securely.  It  was  then  a  simple 
matter  to  turn  the  periphery  to  the  required  diameter  and  face 
the  side,  after  which  the  segments  were  contracted  by  unscrew- 
ing the  expander,  the  finished  piece  was  removed,  and  another 
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located  ready  for  machining.  As  will  be  understood,  the  ma- 
chining of  the  rings  with  the  usoal  means  handy  around  the  shop 
would  have  been  difficult  and  would  have  consumed  much  time; 
while  by  this  method  there  was  no  time  lost  and  the  complete  iu- 
terchangeability  of  the  rings  when  finished  was  guaranteed.  It 
was  surprising  how  easily  and  rapidly  the  rings  were  located  and 
removed  and  how  tightly  they  were  held.  As  the  brass  castings 
from  which  the  rings  were  finished  were  not  of  the  best  quality, 
a  cut  of  considerable  depth  had  to  be  taken,  thus  putting  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  segments. 


CHUCKING  FIXTURE  FOR  ECCENTRIC   STRAPS. 

While  none  of  the  tools  shown  in  the  following  are  of  ver}* 
unusual  construction,  they  are  of  interest  because  of  their  sim- 
plicity and  their  value  in  producing  rapidly  and  interchangeably 
the  required  parts. 

The  first  fixture  is  shown  in  two  views  in  Figs.  406  and  407. 
It  is  used  in  the  boring  and  tapping  of  the  hole  A  in  the  eccen- 
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trie  strap  B.  The  piece  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  operations  per- 
formed previous  to  the  one  mentioned  are  the  milling  of  the 
faces  of  the  two  parts  of  the  stnip,  the  drilling  and  tapping  of 
the  two  holesinthe  lu^  for  cam -screws,  the  l)oringof  the4)ineh 
hole,  and  the  facing  of  the  two  sides.  The  hole  islmred  and  the 
two  sides  faced  at  the  one  handling  by  strapping  the  work  on 
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the  lathe  faceplate  so  that  the  lugs  rest  on  parallels  vhicb  are 
thick  euough  to  allow  of  using  a  "hook  "  tool  for  finishing  the 
side  neareKt  the  fare-plate. 

The  fixture  for  boring  and  tapping  the  hole  A  as  shown  in 
Figs.  406  and  407  is  very  simple  and  requires  but  little  descrip- 
tion. It  consists  of  an  angle-iron,  which  is  bolted  to  the  lathe 
face-plate;  a  "locator,  "and  two  clamps.  The  "locator"  and  its 
iifle  are  shown  in  the  plan  view.  It  is  fastened  to  one  face  of  the 
augle-iron  by  means  of  two  flat-head  screws  so  that  the  strap  B 
will  be  located  central  and  true ;  the  planed  surface  by  which  the 
piece  B  is  joined  to  the  other  section  restiug  squarely  against 
the  face-plate.  As  will  be  seen,  the  use  of  this  fixture  insures 
the  locating  and  finishing  of  the  hole  A  centrally,  and  in  line 
with  the  large  hole  in  the  strap. 

TWO  NOSE-CHUCKS   FOR  ECCENTRIC  CAMS. 

In  Figs.  408  and  409  we  have  two  views  of  a  chuck  used  for 
the  fii«t  operation  on  an  eccentric  cam.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  bored 
and  threaded  at  the  back,  and  bored  eccentrio  at  the  front  for 


the  stem  I  of  the  cam.  This  eccentric  hole  was  laid  out  with  the 
height-gauge  and  "buttoned,"  and  then  indicated  on  the  lathe 
face-plate  and  bored.  A  pin  t/'locates  the  cam  properly  and  as- 
sists in  driving  it  while  the  surfaces  K  and  L  are  being  ma- 
chined. Two  set-screws  equipped  with  brass  ends  are  used  at  M 
to  secure  the  stem  in  the  chuck. 

The  next  operation  on  the  cams  is  the  milling  to  size  of  the 
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portion  indicated  aC  JV.  For  this  a  simple  little  device  (not 
shown)  in  the  form  of  an  angle-iron  with  a  seat  apon  which  (o 
clamp  the  machiued  portion  of  the  cam  is  used. 

For  the  third  operation,  which  is  the  last,  the  chnck  shown  in 
Fig.  410  is  used.     As  will  be  seen,  this  is  of  much  the  same  de- 


sign as  the  other,  except  that  it  is  equipped  with  a  "locator" 
which  fits  the  milled  channel  N.  Two  set-screws  fasten  the  work 
in  the  chuck. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  these  two  chucks  the  production  of 
cams  that  are  interchat^eable  is  not  difficult,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  to  machine  them  rapidly. 

FIXTURE  FOR  CHIK^KING  OASOLISE-EXGINE 
CYLINDERS. 

The  chuck  shown  in  FigH.  411  to  41.3  contains  some  points  of 
interest  that  may  be  adapttnl  to  the  rapid  production  of  any  work 
of  a  character  similar  to  the  pieces  for  which  the  fixture  was  de- 
signed. The  casting  for  holding  which  this  chuck  was  made 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  of  rather  unusual  shape.  It  formed  a  triple 
cylinder  for  a  high-speed  automobile  engine  which  vnn  t>ciug 
manufactured  in  large  numbers.  It  had  three  cylinders  BBS, 
which  were  requirwl  to  be  bored  out  and  reamed  to  sizo  at  C, 
turned  on  the  outside  at  K,  and  counterbored  and  tapited  for 
plugs  at  D.  The  portion  indicated  by  the  letter  A  was  the  hub. 
The  cenlreeof  all  three  cylinders  liikd  to  l>e  on  the  siuue  plane 
and  spaced  so  as  to  form  exactly  the  name  angle  with  each  other. 
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The  constmction  and  use  of  the  chack  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  three  views  shown  in  the  illustration.  G  is  a  face- 
plate, turned  and  finished  to  screw  on  to  the  lathe  spindle  and 
channeled  down  the  face  to  allow  of  locating  the  angle-plate  Hy 
which  was  fastened  to  it  by  the  cap-screws  K  K  K.  The  hub  of 
the  casting  was  first  held  in  another  chuck  and  bored  out  on  the 
inside  and  finished  on  the  outside  to  gauge.  This  preliminary 
work  formed  the  basis  for  the  accurate  accomplishment  of  all  the 
succeeding  operations.     The  work  was  then  located  centrally 


FIG.  411. 


on  a  boss  F  formed  upon  the  bracket  H  so  that  the  three  cylin- 
ders would  come  approximately  central.  For  clamping,  the  three 
straps  N  N  N  were  used ;  while  the  indexing  was  accomplished 
by  plug  K,  Fig.  412,  whose  locating  part  was  hardened  and 
ground  to  fit  the  finished  bore  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  the 
reamed  hole  in  the  lug  J. 

When  using  the  chuck,  a  casting  was  first  clamjied  somewhat 
loosely  upon  the  angle-plate  H,  being  located  centrally  by  the 
stud  F.  A  plug,  which  for  a  distance  along  its  length  fitted 
the  reamed  hole  in  the  lug  cT'and  for  the  rest  of  its  length  fitted 
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the oored  holes  in  tbe  cylinders  loouely,  was  inserted,  Uirongh  tUe 
log,  into  ooe  of  tlie  cyliuders.     The  clamps  were  then  tightened 


and  the  machining  proceeded.     Pirat  the  ont^ide  of  the  cylinder 
was  turned  at  E  E  to  gauge,  after  which  the  steady  rest  was 


bronght  np  and  adjosted  so  that  the  AniKlied  portion  ran  true 
within  it.     This  was  followe4l  by  tlie  Iwrinj,'  and  reaming,  which 
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was  done  by  first  using  a  bar  with  an  inserted  cutter,  then  a 
shell-rose  reamer,  and  finally  a  one-bladed  reamer  for  finishing. 
After  reaming,  the  counterboring  and  tapping  were  done.  Now 
the  clamps  were  loosened  and  slid  back,  the  work  remoted  from 
the  angle-plate — the  temporary  plug  having,  of  course,  been  first 
removed — and  the  casting  relocated  with  the  finishing-cylinder 
in  line  with  the  lug  J.  The  plug  JTwas  then  inserted,  through 
the  lug,  into  this  cylinder,  which  it  fitted  perfectly.  The  set- 
screw  M  was  tightened,  thereby  holding  the  plug  securely  in 
place,  after  which  the  clamps  were  secured  and  the  second  cylin- 
der was  bored,  reamed,  counterbored,  and  tapped  as  had  been 
done  with  the  first.  After  this  the  same  method  of  procedure 
was  followed  for  finishing  the  third,  or  remaining,  cylinder. 

SPECIAL  MILLING-  AND  DRILLING-nnGS. 

Fig.  414  shows  a  casting  which  formed  part  of  a  clutch  for  a 
perforating  machine.  The  jigs  shown  in  Figs.  415,  416,  417,  and 
418  were  used  in  its  production.  The  castings  were  4^  inches 
in  diameter  by  3-^  inches  long,  with  a  cored  hole  in  the  centre. 
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Fig.  414. 

The  work  to  be  done  consisted,  first,  of  boring  and  reaming  the 
hole  A  A  to  2  inches,  facing  both  sides,  turning  the  outside,  and 
cutting  in  the  groove  E  E.  For  this  plain  lathe  no  fixtures  were 
necessary.  The  further  operations  required  were:  Boring  the 
hole  B  for  the  sliding  clutch-pin,  milling  the  slot  D  D  for  the 
feather  C,  and  drilling  the  hole  F. 

For  drilling  the  hole  B  the  jig  Fig.  415  was  used.  The  cast- 
iron  body  or  base  is  machined  on  the  bottom  to  bolt  on  to  the 
table  of  the  drill-press.  This  body  casting  has  a  stem  projecting 
up  from  the  centre  which  is  turned  to  fit  the  hole  ^  ^  in  the 
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work,  ODd  is  tapped  at  the  top  to  admit  the  bashing- plate  clamp- 
ing-screws.  Tht-re  is  a  machiued  seat  for  the  work  to  locate  Oo. 
The  body  of  each  clamping-screw  enters  the  loeatiiig'Stem  for 
a  certain  distance  to  insore  tlie  locatiDg  of  the  centre  of  the 
hole  B. 

The  milling  of  the  slot  D  Dm  the  casting  and  the  drilling 
of  the  hole  F  were  accomplished  by  the  jig  shown  in  Figs.  416, 
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417,  and  418 ;  Fig.  410  showing  it  as  used  for  the  milling  of  the 
slot,  and  Figs.  417  and  418  wheu  drilling  the  hole  F. 

The  fixtnre  cousists  of  an  angle-plate  with  a  central  locating- 
stnd  fitting  the  centre  bole  of  the  work.     This  stud  is  tapped  for 


the  fastening -screw.  To  locate  the  work  on  the  jig  so  that  the 
slot  D  D  wheu  milled  will  be  properly  located,  the  hole  B  in  the 
work  is  utilized,  a  steel  piu  in  the  jig  fittiug  it.  This  pin  is 
made  to  fit  tlie  bole  in  the  work  and  two  holeain  the  fixture  easily 
to  allow  of  its  removal  aud  re-use  iu  locating  the  work  in  position 
for  drilling  the  hole  F.     To  expedite  the  locating  and  fastening 
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of  the  work  on  the  fixture  and  its  removal  when  milled  a  clamp- 
ing-washer with  a  section  cut  ont  is  used,  thus  allowing  of  merely 
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Pio.  417. 

loosening  the  screw  and  slipping  out  the  washer  when  removing 
the  work.  When  in  use  the  fixture  is  located  on  the  miUer-table 
and  held  by  two  bolts,  the  tongue  fitting  the  central  groove  of 
the  table. 

The  manner  in  which  the  hole  F  is  drilled  is  clearly  indicated 


nm 


Fig.  418. 


by  Figs.  417  and  418.     As  will  be  seen,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
aUow  of  using  the  fixture  for  this  operation  is  the  locating  of  the 
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stud  in  B  and  the  locating  and  fastening  of  the  bashing-plate 
/  on  the  top  of  the  body  casting.  G  G  are  dowels,  H  a  cap- 
screw,  and  J  a  bashing.  As  the  hole  has  only  to  run  into  the 
centre  hole  A  of  the  work,  the  presence  of  the  screw  W  does  not 
interfei*e  with  the  drilling.  Although  the  fixtures  are  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  they  are  great  labor  savers. 


A  SET  OF  JIGS  FOR  MILLING  AND  DRILLINQ. 

In  Fig.  419  we  have  three  views  of  a  cast-iron  panch-head 
used  on  gang  eyelet-perforating  machines.  These  punch-heads 
are  required  to  be  machined  accurately  so  as  to  be  interchange- 
able, and  are  handled  during  the  course  of  manufacture  entirely 
by  jigs.  While  the  work  done  by  the  use  of  these  jigs  is  very 
accurate  and  is  accomplished  rapidly,  none  of  them  are  intricate 
or  exi)en8ive.     The  piece  shown  is  about  ten  inches  long  over  all. 
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The  punch-head  consists  (not  counting  screws)  of  four  partfi: 
The  head  proper,  of  cast-iron;  the  back-plate  V,  of  machine 
steel;  the  punch -key  J,  of  brass;  and  the  gib  at  C,  of  machine 
steel.  Leaving  the  smaller  parts,  we  will  take  up  the  machining 
of  the  heiui  proper. 

The  work  required  to  be  done  on  the  puuch-head  consists  of 
milling  all  sides  s<|uare  and  true,  milling  the  dovetail  li  B  and 
the  gib-way  ^/,  milling  the  angular- formed  face  D  />,  drilling 
and  reaming  the  long  central  hole  E  E,  drilling  four  holes  //  for 
fiustening  the  back-plate,  two  holes  for  fsistening  the  brass  key, 
one  hole  for  the  gib-tightening  screw  /'  and  another  clearance- 
hole  for  the  gib-pin  G. 
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The  castings  for  the  heads  before  machining  were  square  all 
over  except  for  the  dovetailed  and  gib  surfaces,  which  were 
roughly  cast. 

The  first  operation  was  accomplished  on  a  large  milling-ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  supply  fixture,  and  a  large  inserted  tooth- 
milling  cutter  handling  ten  castings  at  a  time.  This  fixture  is 
not  illustrated. 

For  milling  the  dovetail  and  gib-way  the  jig  Fig.  420  was 
used.     This  accommodated  eight  castings.     The  work  is  located 


\ 
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no.  420. 


on  a  machined  seat.  P  P  are  the  side-locatings,  L  L  the  lugs  for 
the  side-fastening  screws,  and  N  the  projection  in  which  the  end- 
fastening  screws  are  located.     With  this  jig  the  vertical  milling 
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FIG.  481. 


PlO.  42e. 


attachment  was  used.  First  the  dovetailed  slideway  was  ma- 
chined with  an  angular  cutter,  taking  two  cuts,  one  at  each  side ; 
then  the  gib-way  C  was  machined  by  substituting  a  suitable  cut- 
ter for  the  angular  one.  As  all  the  surfaces  of  the  castings  were 
perfectly  square  and  to  size,  the  milling  in  this  operation  was 
done  very  rapidly. 
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The  mllliog  of  the  iDClioed  formed  face  D  D  q{  the  castings 
was  done  hy  handling  one  casting  at  a  time  in  the  jig  Figs.  421 
and  422.  The  amount  of  material  removed  in  this  operation  is 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  A  large  formed  milling-cutter  was 
used  for  this  work. 

Operation  fourth  was  the  drilling  of  all  the  holes  in  the  head 
casting.  This  drilling  was  done  before  milling  the  keyway  for 
the  braes  key,  because  the  long  central  bole  H  H  had  to  be  per- 
fectly straight  and  reamed  to  size. 

Fig.  423  is  a  plan  partly  in  section  of  the  jig.  It  is  of  the 
box  type  with  cast  legs  L  on  fonr  sides.    The  work  is  located  by 


means  of  the  dovetailed  locator  JV^  ^  on  a  machined  seat  in  the 
bottom  of  tlio  jig,  and  is  secured  by  means  of  s  swinging  strap, 
uot  shown,  hinged  at  A" and  fastened  at  J?  by  a  thomb-Bcrew. 
The  locator  N  N  in  of  machine  steel,  fasteued  to  the  inside  of  the 
jig  side  by  two  dowels  C.  The  bushings  for  drilling  the  long 
hole  are  removable.  They  are  notched  at  the  side  for  the 
knurle<l-heAd  locating-pins  R,  which  prevent  them  from  turning 
or  falling  out.  The  hole  11 II  m  drilled  from  both  ends,  half 
way  from  each.  When  reaming,  the  two-drill  bushings  arc  re- 
placed bj'  others.  One  at  the  bottom  fits  the  reamer,  while  the 
upper  one  fitH  (he  stem.  In  reaming  this  hole  a  shell  reamer  re- 
versi'd  is  mwd,  ho  that  the  cutting-end  is  upward  and  the  hole  is 
reamed  from  the  bottom. 

For  milling  (he  rrofw-Hlot  or  keyway,  the  jig  kIiowu  in  Fig. 
424  was  uNcd.     This  was  made  to  bold  a  number  of  castings  at 
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once.  The  work  is  located  and  fastened  positively  and  vith  ease, 
and  its  removal  vben  finisbed  is  quickly  accomplished.  Tbe 
clamp  shown  at  tbe  front  end  is  so  made  as  to  allow  of  locating 
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it  quickly  by  means  of  the  small  latch  P  which  is  hinged  in  the 
clamp  at  K.  By  simply  pressiug  back  the  handle  of  this  latch 
tbe  clamp  is  released  and  may  be 
slid  off. 

By  reverting  to  Pig.  419  the 
machining  required  for  the  small 
parts  will  be  understood.  First, 
we  have  the  back-plate  V.  This 
is  of  machine  steel  and  is  first 
milled  and  squared  all  over,  the 
milling  of  the  formed  edge  to  co- 
incide with  the  formed  face  D  D 
of  the  punch-bead  t>eiug  done  after 
tbe  drilling  of  the  four  screw- 
holes.  Then  we  have  tbe  brass 
"key."  This  is  cut  from  tbe  bar 
and  cleaned  up  to  size.  The  drill- 
ing of  tbe  two  holes  K  iu  the  brass 
key  and  the  four  J  in  the  back- 
plate  are  all  done  in  tbe  one  drill- 
ing-jig, Fig.  125.  The  jig  is  made 
to  accommodate  a  plate  at  one 
end  and  a  brass  key  at  tbe  other. 
The  body  casting  is  machined  so 
as  to  leave  locating-seats  for  tbe 
work  and  with  a  channel  across 
it  for  the  piece  0  against  wbicb  the  work  locates.  Tbe  bnsb- 
ing-plate  is  fastened    to  the  body   by   four  flat-head   screws. 
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S  S  S  S  are  the  plate-drill  bushings  and  T  T  the  key-drill  bush 
ings.  M  M  are  the  jig  legs  cast  on  the  body.  Q  and  B  are  two 
screws  for  fastening  the  work  on  and  against  the  locating  sor- 
faceH.  The  w^ork  is  slipped  in  at  the  ends;  then  the  screws  are 
tightened  and  the  holes  are  drilled. 

The  remaining  piece  shown  in  Fig.  419  is  the  gib.  This  has 
a  pin  which  is  grooved  ont  at  one  side  to  coincide  with  the  taper- 
point  of  the  gib-screw  F.  When  the  screw  is  tightened  it  forces 
the  gib  in  and  thns  clamps  the  head  in  position  on  the  perforat- 
ing-machine.  This  gib  is  of  machine  steel  and  is  milled  to  size 
in  the  miller-vise,  an  angular  cutter  being  used  to  taper  the 
edge.  For  drilling  the  hole  for  the  pin  L  a  simple  little  slip- jig 
is  used. 

The  tools  shown  possess  no  novel  features,  nor  are  they  of  in- 
tricate construction.  However,  they  are  interesting  and  should 
prove  suggestive  for  other  work,  as  they  illustrate  how  accurate 
repetition  work  may  be  done  rapidly  and  cheaply  if  some  thought 
is  given  to  the  devising  of  simple  and  inexpensive  tools. 


FACING  AND  COUNTERBORING  LARGE  SPIDEB 
CASTINGS  IN  THE  DRILI/-PRES8. 

In  a  shop  where  paint-mixing  machines  are  built  the  writer 
came  across  a  method  of  facing  and  counterboring  large  castings 


FlO.  436. 


in  the  drill-press  which  may  prove  suggestive  to  readers  for  the 
machining  of  other  work  in  a  like  manner.  An  idea  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  castings  may  be  gained  from  Fig.  426,  in  which  is 
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fihown  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  doue.  As  will  be  aeen,  the 
caating  has  two  habs  which  are  required  to  be  bored  to  a  finished 
diameter  of  five  inches,  then  faced  at  A  A,  B  B,  C  C,  and  D  D 
respectively,  aod,  lastly,  oounterbored  at  F  F  to  a  depth  of  one 
inch  and  a  diameter  of  seven  inches.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that 
the  large  drill-press  which  is  equipped  with  a  floor  base  is  the 
proper  machine  for  the  work,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficolt 
to  do  the  work  in  any  other  macliine. 

The  boring  to  a  finish  of  the  cored  holes  in  the  hnbs  presented 
DO  nonaunl  diSiculties;  a  large  t>oring-bar  of  approved  construc- 
tion being  nsoil  and  the  projecting  end  allowed  to  run  in  a  bush- 
ing bolted  to  the  floor  base  of  the  drill,  to  which  the  work  waa 


Htrspped.  To  accomplish  the  facing  of  the  four  hob  faces  and 
the  connterboring  of  the  seat  in  an  expeditions  and  accurate 
manner,  however,  required  other  means  than  those  use<l  for  the 
lioring.  It  was  for  this  work  that  the  special  facing  and 
counterboring  tool  illustrated  in  Fig.  427  was  used. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  special  tool  consists  of  the  regulation  bar, 
turned  taper  at  one  end  to  fit  the  drill-press  spindle,  and  rounded 
ut  the  other  to  enter  easily  the  supporting  bushing  on  the  base 
of  the  press.  This  bar  has  fi\'e  holes  let  though  it  to  accommo- 
date the  boring-head.  The  holes  are  indicated  in  the  engravings 
by  letters  C  D  E  and /' respectively.  Three  holes  are  for  the 
cutter-bar  and  the  other  two  are  tap])ed  holes  for  the  feed-.screw 
G.  In  the  cutter-head,  H  is  the  bar,  0  the  "gooseneck  "  cut- 
ting-tool, a  seat  for  which  is  provided  in  the  cutter-clamps  M  at 
23 
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either  side  of  the  centre  as  the  taking  of  under  and  apper  cuts 
necessitates.  1  is  the  connecting  strap  between  the  cutter-bar 
and  the  feed-screw,  J  the  bar-fastening  nut;  O  the  feed-screw 
and  Xthe  hand  knob.  JVis  a  cap-screw  used  for  fastening  the 
cutter  and  cutter-straps  to  the  cutter-bar. 

In  using  this  tool  the  bar  was  projected  down  through  the 
hubs  of  the  casting  until  the  end  ran  in  the  supporting  bushing 
at  the  base.  The  cutter-head  W2is  then  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  427.  First  the  surface  A  was  faced,  the  feed-screw  being 
turned  a  little  by  hand  at  each  revolution — the  large  opening 
making  this  an  easy  matter.  Next  the  seat  F  F  was  bored  and 
finished  in  the  same  manner,  feeding  the  spindle  of  the  drill 
down  for  depth  and  the  feed-screw  of  the  cutting-head  for  diam- 
eter. After  this  the  under  face  of  the  upper  hub  was  faced  by 
removing  the  cutter-head  entirely;  feeding  the  spindle  down- 
ward until  the  upper  three  holes  in  the  bar  were  clear  of  the 
under  face  of  the  upper  hub;  then  relocating  the  cutter-head 
with  the  feed-screw  in  the  same  hole  as  it  occupied  in  the  first 
instance;  but  with  the  cutter-bar  in  the  upper  hole  C  Thus 
the  cutter-bar  was  merely  reversed  and  the  facing  of  the  under 
side  of  the  hub  accomplished  by  feeding  the  spindle  up  instead 
of  down.  The  two  faces  of  the  lower  hub  were  faced  in  the 
same  manner,  the  cutter-head  being  removed  and  reversed  as 
required. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Special  Machines  for  Accurate  Work  on  Dies ; 

Their  Use. 

PROGRESS  MADE  IN  THE  USE  OP  POWER- 
PRESSES. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  mechanics  who  are  interested  in  the 
cheap  and  accurate  production  of  metal  parts  to  note  the  won- 
derful progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  power-press 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  fact,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
this  modern  machine  has  demonstrated  its  efficiency,  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  suitable  dies  and  fixtures,  for  producing 
parts  of  steel,  iron,  and  other  metals  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  to  a  finer  degree  of  interchangeability  than  it  has 
heretofore  been  possible  to  attain  by  other  means. 

Where  the  power-press  has  been  adopted  for  the  production 
of  metal  parts,  and  where  the  full  value  of  dies  is  understood 
and  appreciated,  the  machines  in  which  they  are  used  have  be- 
come as  important  factors  in  production  as  any  of  the  other 
machine  tools  in  general  use.  The  only  reason  for  their  non- 
adaptation  in  other  establishments  is  that  their  use  is  not  under- 
stood. There  are  a  great  number  of  shops,  both  large  and  small, 
in  which  duplicate  small  parts  of  standard  shapes  and  sizes  are 
being  constantly  made,  by  milling,  drilling,  filing,  or  other 
means,  that  could  be  produced  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  and  to  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  suitable  dies  in  the  foot- 
or  i)ower-press.  In  such  shops,  the  use  of  the  product  of  dies, 
that  is,  using  sheet-metal  blanks  instead  of  eastings  where  prac- 
ticable, would  cause  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  results  in 
such  shops  to  first  open  their  eyes  and  later  to  double  their  pro- 
duction and  profits. 

855 
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HANtVPINISHING  VS.  MACHINE-FINiaHrNG  OF 

DIES. 
While  nombers  of  Bpecial  machines  and  devices  have  been 
inveDted  for  the  makiag  of  all  kinds  of  other  tjwls,  hand-work, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  been  depended  npon  for  the  n^- 
iug  of  dies,  from  the  simple  blankiog  type  to  combinataons  of 
the  tools.  The  advent  of  the  vertical  attachment  for  the  univer- 
sal mil  ling -machine  helped  some ;  bnt  That  was  wanted  was  a 
machine  which  would  do  the  work  which  it  was  then  only  poeai- 
ble  to  accomplish  by  the  hand  of  a  skilled  mechanic  with  a  file 
Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  use  of  dies  has  been  prevented  by 
the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in  the  making  of  them. 
This  excuse,  however,  is  now  no  longer  operative,  for  there  ate 


now  machines  which  will  do  the  work  on  dies  fonnerly  only  pos- 
sible by  hand  labor.  I  refer  to  the  various  die-shaping  and  mill- 
ing-machines which  are  now  on  the  market. 

The  value  of  these  machines  to  all  concerns  in  which  many 
dies  are  made  may  be  judged  from  Fig.  428,  in  which  are  shown 
a  number  of  dies  of  difTerent  types  which  were  machined  and 
finished,  up  to  the  point  of  hardening,  by  the  use  of  a  die-mill- 
ing machine.  Every  die-maker  knows  the  skill  necessary  for 
finishing  such  dies  by  hand,  especially  in  giving  the  proper  or 
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required  d^ree  of  clearance  all  the  way  through.  By  the  use 
of  machines  of  the  type  mentioned  above,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease ;  and  dies  which  are  required  to  be  straight,  or 
tax>ered  slightly  inward,  as  is  necessary  in  bnrnishing-dies,  may 
be  finished  with  no  more  trouble  than  would  be  involved  in  the 
finishing  of  a  die  with  excess  clearance. 

USE  OP  DIE-MILLINQ  MACHINES. 

The  die-milling  machine  may  be  used  for  roughing  out  and 
finishing,  to  within  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  templet 
lines,  any  kind  of  blanking-,  trimming-,  or  punching-dies,  such  as 
are  required  to  produce  silverware,  jewelry,  bicycle  parts,  drop- 
forgings,  tyx>ewriter  parts,  sewing-machine  parts,  etc. 

A  type  of  die-milliug  machine  now  in  use  in  a  number  of  die- 
shops  is  so  constructed  that  the  frame  of  the  machine  is  sup- 
ported on  trunnions,  or  gudgeons,  which  hold  it  in  any  desired 
position,  so  that  the  operator  may  have  the  best  possible  light  on 
the  surface  of  the  work.  The  spindle  is  perpendicular  to  the 
machine  face  and  is  adjustable.  When  arranged  for  milling 
blanking-dies  the  cutter  projects  through  an  opening  in  the 
chuck  in  which  the  work  is  clamped,  and  is  straight  or  tapered 
to  suit  the  amount  of  clearance  required  in  the  die.  When  such 
machines  are  used  it  is  only  necessary  to  drill  one  hole  through 
the  die-blank,  and  the  cutter,  starting  in  this  hole  and  following 
the  outline  of  the  templet,  removes  the  entire  centre  in  a  single 
piece.  The  chuck,  or  work-holder,  on  such  machines  is  moved 
in  either  direction  by  means  of  two  slides  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and,  by  the  use  of  hand- wheels  on  the  feed-screws,  the  out- 
lines of  the  templet  on  the  surface  of  the  work  are  accurately  fol- 
lowed. To  assist  in  doing  this  there  is  a  pointer  at  the  right  of 
the  work  which  remains  at  a  fixed  position  with  reference  to  the 
cutter  when  the  latter  is  below  the  surface  of  the  work,  and  indi- 
cates its  exact  position.  This  is  a  convenience  in  cases  where  a 
sharp  corner  is  to  be  made,  when  the  cutter  can  be  lowered  and 
the  cutting  continued,  guided  by  the  pointer,  thus  leaving  very 
little  to  be  filed. 

Although  die-milling  machines  are  not  built  usually  to  take 
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very  large  work,  tbey  will  take  blanks  or  forgings  up  to  ten 
inches  wide  by  two  inches  thick  and  any  length. 

DIE-SINKING   ATTACHMENT. 

In  connection  with  machines  for  die-making,  a  die-sinking  at- 
tachment may  be  used,  and  if  a  great  number  of  dies  are  required 
to  be  sunk,  one  of  them  is  worth  having.  By  the  use  of  the  die- 
sinking  attachment,  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  small  chisels,  gravers,  riffles,  and  other  tools  of  the 
hand-die  sinker,  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  good  die- 
maker  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  best  work  in  this 
line.  As  these  attachments  can  be  attached  to  die-milling  ma- 
chines in  a  few  minutes,  the  machine  is  converted  into  a  die- 
sinking  machine. 

MACHINE  FOR  PILING  DIES. 

In  a  number  of  shops  known  to  the  author  they  have  also  a 
special  machine  for  filing  the  dies  worked  out  in  the  die-milling 
machine.  This  machine  is  used  for  filing  to  a  finish  all  kinds  of 
blanking-,  trinuning-,  punching-,  and  irregular  or  square-shaped 
drawing-dies,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  has  to  be  filed  accu- 
rately. 

By  adjusting  the  table  of  this  machine  to  a  graduated  plate, 
any  desired  clearance  from  one  to  ten  degre«^  can  be  obtained. 
By  setting  the  machine  at  zero,  the  walls  of  a  drawing-die,  a 
burnishing-die,  or  an  accurate  trimming-die  can  be  filed  or  lapped 
X>erfectly  square,  something  that  is  impossible  by  hand,  even  by 
the  most  skilful  die-maker.  In  these  filing  machines  care  must 
always  be  taken  to  have  the  upiH»r  end  of  the  file  8iipporte<l  by  ad- 
justing a  rest  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  amount  of  stroke 
in  machines  of  this  kind  can  l>e  n^sulily  adjusted  by  a  slot-headcHl 
screw  in  the  driving-disc,  carrying  it  further  from  or  closer  to 
the  centre,  as  the  work  may  require.  For  fine  filing  a  short 
stroke  is  desirable. 

The  samples  of  die  work  shown  in  Fig.  428  are  only  a  few  of 
the  large  variety  of  dies  which  can  l)o  finishcnl  in  half  the  time 
and  at  half  the  expense  usually  require<l  when  other  means  are 
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used.  Altboagh  it  is  a  fact  that  skilful  workmea  can  often  ac- 
compliah  the  most  astonishing  results  with  tools  which  are  far 
from  being  what  they  should  be,  an  equipmeutof  up-to-date  tools 
is  always  to  be  desired  in  any  line  of  mechanical  work. 

A   DIE-SHAPER 

The  line  drawing  (Fig.  429)  shows  in  use  a  device  which  prac- 
tically converts  a  milling-machine  into  a  vertical  shaper,  or,  as 


usually  miscalled,  a  slotting-machine.  It  is  especially  service- 
able in  working  out  dies  for  punching- presses,  following  any  ottt- 
line,  r^ular  or  irregular,  and  giving  the  required  clearance  all 
around.  As  will  I)e  seen,  the  attachment  may  be  nscd  upon  any 
milling-machine  of  the  standard  type,  and  when  once  fitted  may 
be  slipped  on  or  off  as  reqnired. 
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The  large  vertical  casting  seen  in  front  clamps  on  to  the  over- 
hanging arm  of  the  machine,  and  a  spindle  below  is  driven  by 
a  taper-shank  which  fits  the  machine  spindle.  Between  the  two 
bearings  which  are  provided  for  this  spindle  it  has  secured  to  it 
an  eccentric  or  cam  which  operates  a  horizontally  sliding  block 
which  works  in  the  cross-slot  of  a  vertical  slide  carrying  the  cut- 
ting-tool. The  vertical  stroke  obtained  is  1\  to  If  inches,  as  de- 
sired. The  cutting-tool  is  made  of  ^-inch  round  steel,  secured 
in  the  socket  by  a  set-screw.  This  tool  socket  is  separate  from 
the  vertical  slide,  and  when  the  tool  is  set  it  may  be  turned 
around  as  required,  so  that  any  outline  may  be  followed  and  all 
corners  may  be  worked  into.  A  clapper-block  has  been  pro- 
vided which  gives  perfect  clearance  for  the  tool  on  the  up-stroke. 

The  drawing  shows  the  tool  at  work  upon  a  half -die  of  irregu- 
lar outline.  This  die  is  mounted  upon  a  tilting-ehuck  which  ac- 
companies the  attachment  and  provides  the  necessary  clearance- 
angle  for  die  work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  middle  face  between  the  rings  is 
oblique  and  by  turning  these  the  pitch  is  thrown  in  the  different 
directions  required,  a  locking-pin,  a  clamping-screw  and  a  bar 
for  turning  the  rings  being  provided.  The  central  post  has  a 
spherical  head,  so  that  it  can  incline  as  the  angle  requires. 

A  SMALL  DIE-SLOTTER. 

The  machine  showu  in  Fig.  430  is  suitable  for  all  such  work 
as  small  key -seating,  die-slotting,  both  straight  and  taper;  also 
internal  or  external  gear  patterns  where  draft  is  required,  and 
all  that  class  of  common  slotting  shown  in  Fig.  431. 

The  two  cross  motions  and  the  rotary  table  provide  for  fol- 
lowing any  outline. 

The  handle  for  the  rotary  table  is  arranged  for  using  dials  for 
dividing  purposes,  but  for  small  divisions  and  rapid  work  it  may 
bo  entirely  removed,  and  the  table  revolved  by  hand,  using  the 
locating  device,  which  provides  twelve  divisions  for  square,  hex- 
aj^on,  octagon,  etc. 

The  stroke  of  the  machine  has  been  fixed  at  2}  inches,  which 
is  ample  for  the  class  of  work  for  which  the  msiohi no  is  intended, 
and  afTonls  ^n^itcr  strength  than  an  adjustable  pin. 
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The  speed  cao  be  chaoged  t)y  means  of  the  cone  polley. 

The  slide  for  the  ram  can  be  swiveled  five  degrees  either  vaij 
uid  set  by  a  graduated  index,  thereby  insuring  the  same  draft 
to  every  part  of  the  die.  The  tool- 
block  is  well  adapted  for  holding  spe- 
cial tools.  It  swivels  in  a  centre  near 
its  lower  end,  and  at  the  upper  end, 
carried  in  a  yoke,  are  two  hardened 
plugs  which  bear  on  a  cam  that  is 
bushed  into  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
uectiug  rod,  and  from  it  derives  a  par- 


tially rotary  motion,  thus  locking  the  toot-block  on  the  dowB 
stroke  and  causing  the  tool  to  clear  on  the  up  strokes. 


A  DIE-FILING  MACHINE. 

The  die-filing  machine  illustrated  in  Figs.  433,  434,  and  435, 
while  being  designed  particularly  for  die-making,  is  now  in  use 
in  many  of  the  best-equipped  factories  in  this  country  at  a  variety 
of  other  work. 

A  great  deal  of  metal  pattern  work  may  be  done  on  this  ma- 
chine at  a  great  saving  of  expense.  Hardened  dies,  gauges,  etc. , 
may  be  lapped  much  faster  and  truer  than  by  hand.  A  variety 
of  small  parts  too  delicate  to  be  milled  may  be  filed  accnrat4.>ly 
and  economically.  It  t.s  also  well  adapted  ta  making  a  great 
many  templets  and  forming-tools. 
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III  the  fullowiug  pages  I  illustrate  a  few  vays  io  Thicfa  the 
filiitg  machine  i9  adapted  to  die-making  aud  Id  which  it  has 
proved  itself  a  success  by  actual  use  iu  various  tool-rooms  where 
it  liu8  been  iastalled. 

Ill  filing  dies  by  hand  ns  per  Fig.  432  a  man  must  work  in  a 
cramped  position  where  the  light  is  often  very  poor  and  where 


the  lines  to  which  he  is  workiug  are  generally  on  the  side  away 
from  the  source  of  light.  He  must  watch  the  lines  and  keep  his 
surface  flat  and  true,  while  all  the  time  exerting  no  small  amount 
of  strength. 

Under  these  conditions  die-making  requires  a  very  high- 
priced  man  aud  he  must  spend  a  good  part  of  the  time  in  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  and  in  resting. 

With  the  filing  machine  the  work  is  fiat  on  the  table  with  the 
lines  iu  plaiu  view  and  where  it  will  obtain  the  t>est  possible  light. 

The  correct  amount  of  clearance  or  angle  is  accurately  ob- 
tained, and  the  file  moving  iu  an  absolutely  straight  liue  gives 
a  true,  flat  surface  with  no  rounded  edges.  Thus  the  operator, 
as  shown  iu  Fig.  4:t5,  is  relieved  of  these  details  and  may  devote 
his  atteutiou  solely  to  guiding  the  work. 
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The  machine  does  the  hard  vork,  aod  the  operator  is  in  a 
comfortable  position  aod  able  to  do  more  and  better  work. 

The  cut  Fig.  433  shows  the  machine  sawing  out  a  die.  In  a 
variety  of  dies  tlie  lines  are  straight  or  nearly  BO,  and  an  ordi- 


nary 6-,  7-  or  S-ineh  blade  may  be  used,  sawing  very  close  to  the 
lines,  giving  the  proper  shear  by  tilting  the  table,  and  leaving 
very  little  filing  to  be  done. 

For  smaller  work  a  narrow  blade  may  be  used  which  may  be 
torued  in  small  circles;  there  can  tie  had  a  4-inch  blade  -^-inch 
wide  with  wide  kerf  for  this  work. 

In  cat  Fig.  434  is  shown  the  manner  of  nsing  large  files  for 


ronghing.  The  file  is  clamped  rigidly  at  both  ends  and  the  work 
held  i^ainst  it  with  the  feed-screw  and  guided  by  hand. 

The  file  moving  straight  up  and  down  gives  no  chance  of 
rounded  edges  and  the  stock  may  be  removed  very  fast. 

Fig.  435  shows  the  method  of  finishing  small  work  with  small 
files.     The  file  is  held  in  the  lower  clamp  only,  the  Dpper  clamp 
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removed,  leaving  the  work  free  to  be  taken  out  and  examined 
at  will  without  disturbing  the  file.  The  file  clami>s  are  made  to 
take  any  file  from  the  smallest  up  to  i-inc)i  thiok.  Saws  are  in- 
stantly a^usted  on  pins  on  the  file  clampa 

File  clears  on  the  return  stroke  in  either  direction.  Clear- 
ance  is  provided  for  the  file  whereby  it  is  held  clear  from  the 
work  on  the  return  stroke.     The  file  may  be  made  to  cut  on 
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either  the  up  or  down  stroke  by  changing  the  crank-pin  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  crank-arm.  The  amount  of  clearance  is  ad- 
justable from  -^  to  0  by  means  of  a  knurled-headed  screw  at  the 
front  of  the  frame. 

Tilting  table.  Graduated  readings  are  provided  by  which  the 
machine  can  be  set  at  any  angle  with  mechanical  exactness. 
Files  a  straight  and  true  surface. 

Feeding.  A  screw  feed,  ox)erated  by  hand,  is  provided,  by 
which  the  work  can  bo  fed  to  the  file  in  any  direction  on  the 
table. 

An  adjustable  strap  is  provided  to  hold  the  work  down  to  the 
table.     This  is  especially  useful  in  sawing  and  heavy  filing. 

An  air-pump  is  provided  to  blow  away  the  chips  and  filings, 
by  which  the  work  and  file  are  kept  clean,  insuring  a  smooth  cut 

Four  changes  of  si)eed  are  provided :  from  60  to  450  revo- 
lutions. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Art  of  Working  Sheet  Metals  in  Dies  and 

Presses. 

USE  OF  SHEET  METAL  IN  PLACE  OP  OTHER 

MATERIALS. 

The  marked  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  sheet- 
metal  working  and  that  made  in  the  use  of  the  power-press  for 
the  cheap  and  accurate  production  of  large  and  small,  plain  and 
ornamental  sheet-metal  parts,  during  the  last  decade,  has  led  to 
the  use  of  sheet  metal  as  a  material  in  the  construction  of  many 
articles  and  appliances  formerly  made  from  other  materials. 

Dies,  operated  by  presses — jwwer,  foot,  hydraulic,  and  hand — 
do  a  stupendous  share  of  the  work  of  manufacturing  metal  goods, 
from  the  small  trouser  button  to  the  massive  boiler  head.  Not 
only  are  these  tools  used  for  the  simpler  operations  required  in 
the  cutting  out  of  irregular  shapes  cheaply  and  accurately,  but 
for  bending,  twisting,  drawing,  embossing,  and  forging  opera- 
tions as  well. 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  being  accomplished  along  the  line 
of  sheet-metal  working  in  dies,  I  may  state  that  in  the  sample 
room  of  the  great  press  and  die  works  of  E.  W.  Bliss  Ck)m- 
pany,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  may  be  seen  samples  ranging  all  the 
way  from  an  aluminum  mandolin  body  to  a  full-size  sheet-metal 
barrel,  and  from  sheet-metal  sinks  and  boiler  heads  to  aluminum 
automobile  bodies. 

Kext  to  a  thorough  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
power-press  as  a  machine  tool,  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
most  approved  methods  and  processes  for  the  economic  produc- 
tion of  sheet-metal  parts  and  articles  in  it  is  most  necessary  to 
those  engaged  in  the  working  of  sheet  metals.  Although  the 
number  of  establishments  where  sheet  metal  is  worked  in  dies  is 
great,  there  are  many  where  the  most  approved  processes  are  not 
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known,  or  the  proper  construction  of  the  tools  is  not  understood. 
In  such  works  the  interdiction  to  the  rapid  and  accurate  produc- 
tion of  new  and  unusual  shaped  articles  lies  in  those  responsible 
for  results  not  being  familiar  with  the  construction  and  use  of 
suitable  tools. 

SIMPLEST  CLASS  OF  PRESS  TOOM. 

The  simplest  class  of  tools  used  in  the  power  press  are  those 
for  ordinary  bending.  In  this  class  of  punches  and  dies  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  simplicity  with  durability  and  cheapness; 
and  one  of  the  things  to  be  prized  is  an  ability  to  devise  simple 
and  effective  means  for  producing  in  the  fewest  number  of  opera- 
tions the  articles  required,  and  constru  ting  the  tools  so  as  to 
allow  of  being  set  up  and  operated  by  unskilled  help.  Very 
often  it  is  x)Ossible  to  design  a  die  that  will  accomplish  in  one 
operation  that  which  usually  requires  two  or  more  to  pnKluce, 
being,  of  course,  of  a  more  complicated  and  accurate  construc- 
tion and  requiring  more  skill  and  intelligence  to  operate.  On 
the  contrary,  though,  it  is  often  preferable  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  operations — by  adopting  simpler  methods — in  dies  that 
wiU  stand  rough  usage.  The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  quan- 
tity of  parts  required  should  determine  this. 

"GANG "AND   "FOLLOW"  DIES. 

For  the  production  of  small  sheet-metal  articles  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  pierced,  bent,  formed  or  stamped  at  one  or  more 
points,  the  dies  should  be,  whenever  passible,  of  the  "gang"  or 
"  follow  "  types ;  that  is,  tools  in  which  gangs  of  punches  and 
dies  are  assembled  and  located  so  that  results  desired  in  the  fin- 
ished blank  will  be  accomplished  progressively  in  one  operation. 
It  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  dies  that  small  sheet-metal  articles 
can  be  produced  in  large  quantities  at  a  profit.  All  too  fre- 
quently dies  of  the  plain  or  "single  "  type  are  usckI,  and  three  or 
more  sets  of  them  are  required,  when  the  same  results  could  be 
accomplished  in  one  oi)eration  if  the  pro{)er  attention  were  given 
to  the  devising  of  suitable  tools.  When  sheet-metal  articles  are 
required  in  large  quantities  an  operation  saved  means  a  great 
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deal ;  and  if  two  operations  can  be  saved  even  at  the  outlay  of 
considerable  money  and  time,  the  resalts  attained  will  more  than 
compensate  for  all. 

PIERCIl^^G  OR  PERFORATING  DIES. 

The  construction  of  punches  and  dies  for  piercing  or  perforat- 
ing sheet  metal  is  comparatively  simple  and  no  very  intricate 
methods  are  involved.  Their  construction  is  usually  similar  to 
that  of  the  "gang"  type,  and  they  ai-e  used  for  operations  on 
work  ranging  all  the  way  from  ornamental  thin  sheet-metal  arti 
cles  to  the  punching  of  holes  in  steel  beams  and  boiler  plates. 
The  holes  pierced  may  be  of  any  shape  and  spaced  as  desired. 
Often  a  number  of  small  blanks  are  produced  at  each  stroke  of 
the  press  by  dies  of  this  class ;  a  sheet  of  metal  of  the  required 
width  being  fed  to  the  dies  automatically.  Perforated  sheets  of 
different  metals  are  now  in  great  demand  and  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

PROCESSES  FOR  DRAWN  WORK. 

For  the  production  of  drawn  and  formed  shells  from  sheet 
metal,  the  dies  in  general  use  consist  of  four  distinct  types.  The 
first  and  most  primitive  method  consists  of  punching  out  the 
blank  to  the  desired  shape  and  size  in  a  plain  blanking  die,  and 
the  pushing  it  through  the  drawing  die,  or  dies,  according  to  the 
desired  length  of  the  shell.  This  manner  of  producing  shells  is 
the  cheapest  only  where  a  small  quantity  is  desired.  The  second 
method  is  by  the  use  of  compound  dies  and  the  double-acting 
press,  in  which  the  blanking  punch  descends  and  punches  out 
the  blank,  and  then  remains  stationary  while  the  shell  is  being 
drawn  and  formed  by  the  internal  drawing  punch.  The  third 
method  is  by  means  of  a  ptmch  and  die  of  the  combination  type, 
in  which  the  punching  and  drawing  dies  are  combined  and  are 
used  in  a  single-acting  press.  This  method  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  generally  used  one,  as  well  as  the  most  practical  for 
the  production  of  plain  or  fancy  drawn  shells  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  exceed  one  inch  in  height.  The  design  and  method  of 
constructing  dies  of  the  combination  type  differ  according  to  con- 
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ditious;  but  the  fuudamental  principles  involved  are  Bubstan- 
tially  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  may  be  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  drawn  shells  of  any  shape  which  it  is  possible  to 
produce  in  one  operation  in  a  single-acting  press.  The  fourth 
and  last  method  of  drawing  shells  is  by  means  of  triple-acting 
drawing  dies;  they  are  used  to  produce  shells  which  are  required 
to  be  blanked,  drawn,  embossed,  lettered,  paneled,  in  one  opera- 
tion ;  and  are  used  in  triple-acting  presses. 

Farther  on  in  this  work  all  the  different  types  of  dies  used 
for  the  production  of  drawn  sheet-metal  work  are  fully  illustrated 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  constructing  them  exhaust- 
ively described. 

DEPTH  WHICH  MAY  BE  DRAWN  IN  SHEET  METAL. 

The  depth  which  may  be  drawn  in  sheet  metal  in  one  opera- 
tion is  usually  equal  to  about  one-half  the  diameter  for  small 
cups,  and  one-third  for  large  vessels. 

Where  a  depth  g^reater  than  can  be  drawn  in  one  operation  is 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  job  in  two  or  more 
operations;  drawing  a  larger  and  shallower  shape  first,  and  after- 
ward reducing  the  shell  to  the  desired  size  and  shape. 

ANNEALING  AND  LUBRICATING  IN  DRAWING. 

In  deep  drawn  work  the  edge  becomes  irregular,  and  requires 
trimming  before  finishing  the  piece.  It  is  also  necessary  in  such 
work,  or  in  other  cases  where  the  metal  is  severely  worked,  to 
anneal  the  metal  during  the  processes;  but  tin-plate  is  ruined  by 
annealing;  hence  such  work  is  drawn  and  annealed  before  plat- 
ing, or  if  some  stiffness  is  required  in  the  finished  articles,  one 
drawing  operation  may  be  performed  after  annesiling  and  plating. 

When  drawing  bright  steel  it  is  necessary  to  use  oil  as  a  lubri- 
cant, and  apply  it  in  sx>ots  over  the  sheets  before  the}' are  worked 
up.  In  working  tin-plate  the  coating  of  tin,  together  with  the 
thin  film  of  oil  left  on  it  from  tinning,  are  ordinarily  sufficient 
lubricant ;  but  in  drawing  large  pieces  in  a  double-acting  press  a 
stick  of  paraffin  wax  may  be  passed  once  around  the  edges  of  the 
blanks. 
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THE  DRAWEN'G  AND  FORMING  OF  DECORATED 

SHEET-METAL  ARTICLES. 

By  far  the  greatest  development  in  dies  for  the  drawing  of 
sheet  metal  has  been  along  the  line  of  decorated  tin  boxes.  The 
fundamental  practical  pointe  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  construct- 
ing dies  for  working  such  stock  are  as  follows:  Make  three  tem- 
plets— one  for  the  drawing  die,  another  for  the  drawing  punch, 
and  a  third  for  the  corners,  so  as  to  get  them  the  proper  radius. 
Finish  the  drawing  die,  the  punch  plate,  the  two  sides  of  the 
blank-holder  ring  and  the  inside  of  it,  and  the  drawing  die,  be- 
fore starting  on  the  cutting  die  or  punch.  Then  make  your  trial 
draws  until  the  proper  blank  is  found.  When  the  exact  blank 
has  been  found,  finish  the  cutting  die  and  the  outside  of  the 
blank -holder  ring,  and  fit  the  blanking  punch.  Take  a  cut  off 
the  die  base  after  the  die  has  been  hardened — ^this  base  should 
be,  of  course,  of  mild  steel.  For  decorated  metal  allow  about 
.006-inch  clearance  in  the  drawing  die;  that  is,  finish  the  draw- 
ing die  .006-inch  and  two  thicknesses  of  metal  larger  than  the 
drawing  punch;  while  for  plain  tin  allow  about.  0035-inch  clear- 
ance in  the  drawing  die.  By  giving  this  clearance  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  easing  up  with  files  or  scraping  or  grinding,  and 
the  designs  on  the  metal  will  not  be  marred  or  scratched.  Round 
the  edges  of  the  drawing  die  smoothly ;  if  the  draw  is  very  short, 
•^  inch  will  be  enough,  and  if  long,  increase  it  accordingly.  Be 
careful  to  get  all  the  corners  of  the  drawing  punch  the  same 
radius  and  those  in  the  die  also  (plus  two  thickne&ses  of  metal 
and  the  clearance)  and  lap  very  smooth*  By  keeping  the  fore- 
going points  in  mind  no  trouble  will  be  encountered  when  con 
structing  a  die  of  this  type  or  in  using  it  either. 

"FINDING"  THE    BLANKS   FROM  WHICH  TO    DRAW 

SHELLS. 

The  finding  of  the  proper  size  blank  for  drawn  shells  is 

usually  a  troublesome  matter;  however,  the  way  to  figure  out  the 

approximate  size  of  a  blank  for  a  straight  cylindrical  shell  is  as 

follows:  Take  the  outside  diameter  of  the  shell  to  be  drawn  and 
24 
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add  to  it  the  length  or  depth  of  same.  Then  add  to  this  ^  inch 
for  every  }  inch  of  depth,  and  the  resolting  total  will  be  very 
near  the  exact  size  of  the  required  blank.  For  deep  shells  this 
rule  will  allow  of  finding  a  blank  which,  when  the  shell  is  drawn, 
will  leave  enough  for  trimming ;  while  for  shallow  depths,  which 
will  draw  perfectly  straight  across  the  top,  a  slight  redaction  in 
size  will  be  necessary.  The  amount  to  deduct  will  become  ap- 
parent after  the  first  trial  draw. 

There  are  any  number  of  rules  for  figuring  the  side  of  blanks, 
in  which  the  principle  upon  which  the  finding  of  the  diameter  is 
based  is  that  the  area  of  a  drawn  shell  equals  the  area  of  the 
blank  from  which  it  is  drawn.  But  as  this  is  never  the  case,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  all  metals  stretch  and  run  unevenly  under 
drawing  pressure,  the  rules  work  well  only  on  pax)er.  The  way 
to  construct  a  drawing  die  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is  to 
figure  out  the  approximate  size  of  the  blank  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing ;  cut  out  and  file  up  a  templet  according 
to  the  result;  make  the  drawing  portions  of  the  die;  make  the 
trial  draws;  discover  where  there  is  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of 
metal;  make  a  new  templet,  which  should  be  almost  x)erfect, 
draw  it  up,  and  if  found  correct  finish  the  cutting  portions  of  the 
die. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Making  and  Use  of  Punches  and  Dies  for  Sheet- 
Metal  Working. 

Hayino  in  the  preceding  chapter  presented  the  f nndamental 
principles  and  practical  points  which  are  necessary  for  the  tool- 
maker  to  know  in  order  to  construct  and  use  dies  successfully,  I 
will  devote  this  chapter  to  describing  and  illustrating  the  various 
types  of  dies  in  general  use.  The  designs  have  been  selected  as 
representing  the  most  advanced  practice  in  the  best  shops,  and 
may  be  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  in  dies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sheet-metal  parts  and  articles  in  endless  varieties. 

The  number  of  dies  shown  in  this  chapter  and  the  one  follow- 
ing is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  variety  representative  enough, 
to  allow  of  the  reader  comprehending  all  types.  When,  in  the 
case  of  the  descriptions,  it  has  been  found  expeditious  to  de- 
scribe means  and  ways  for  constructing,  this  has  been  done.  In 
fact  I  have  adopted  this  method  all  through  the  book ;  for  I  do 
not  think  it  is  enough  merely  to  illustrate  the  tool ;  the  mechanic 
is  also  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  made  and 
how  the  desired  resulta  may  be  accomplished. 

THE  MAKING  AND  USB  OP  SIMPLE  DIES. 

I  will  first  show  and  describe  a  number  of  dies  that  are  in- 
valuable for  use  in  the  average  machine-shop,  esx)ecially  the  job- 
bing tool-shop.  The  dies  shown  are  the  most  simple  and  inex- 
pensive of  their  class  for  work  of  the  kind  shown.  Pig.  436  is 
known  best  among  die-makers  as  an  emergency  die — that  is,  a 
punch  and  die  for  producing  a  small  number  of  blanks  of  a  given 
shax)e  and  size,  of  which  the  blank  X  is  an  example. 

The  die  A  consists  of  a  piece  of  -j^^-inch  flat  tool  steel,  planed 

and  fitted  to  the  bolster,  with  the  shape  of  the  blank  worked  out 

at  B  B.     In  dies  of  this  kind,  when  only  a  small  quantity  of 
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blanks  are  to  be  punched,  the  clearance  or  taper  of  the  die  from 
the  cutting-edge  is  considerable,  as  the  more  clearance  given  the 
less  work  and  skill  required  to  finish,  allowing  the  blank  just  to 
fit  at  the  cutting-edge.  This  die  is  hardened  and  drawn.  For 
the  punch  a  cast-iron  holder  C  is  turned  and  finished  and  faced 
flat  and  smooth  on  the  front.  The  panch  D  consists  simply  of 
a  piece  of  ^-inch  flat  tool  steel  worked  out  and  sheared  througli 
the  die  and  left  soft.  It  is  then  hard-soldered  to  the  face  of  the 
holder  C,  For  punching  blanks  from  thin  sheet  metal  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  this  die  is  all  right     Although  some  may  say 
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^^a  botch  job,"  the  results  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  required. 
This  style  of  die  is  used  universally  in  almost  all  of  the  fancy 
sheet-metal  goods  houses,  as  the  number  of  difi'erent  shapes,  and 
the  small  quantities  required,  necessitate  the  elimination  of  all 
unnecessary  exi>ense. 

The  die  shown  in  Fig.  437  is  known  as  a  shearing  or  finish- 
ing die  for  heavy  blanks  and  is  used  for  finishing  work  such  as 
is  often  done  in  the  milling-machine,  or  grinder.  The  blank  Z, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  a  small  handle  punched  from  ^^^ -inch  mild 
steel.  In  punching  for  heavy  blanks  the  punch  is  always  fitted 
very  loosely  to  the  die,  and  the  blank  produced  is  generally  con- 
cave at  the  edges,  and  has  a  ragged  appearance  where  it  has  cut 
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away  from  the  rest  of  the  stock.  To  remove  these  defects  and 
marks,  the  blank  is  sheared  through  the  finishing  die»  Fig.  437, 
when  trimming  or  cutting  off  a  shaving  of  stock  all  around,  the 
blank  leaves  it  smooth  and  has  an  appearance  of  having  been 
milled.  In  making  dies  of  this  kind  one  of  the  blanks  that  have 
been  punched  is  taken  and  filed  and  finished  all  around  the  edges, 
removing  about  .003-inch  of  stock  all  around.  The  blank  is  then 
used  as  a  templet  for  finishing  the  die,  letting  it  through  from 
the  back  and  filing  the  die  straight,  with  just  the  slightest  amount 
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of  clearance,  being  sure  to  have  the  blank  a  good  fit  at  the  cut- 
ting-edge. The  inside  of  the  die  is  then  finished  and  polished  as 
smooth  as  possible  at  G  and  then  filed  taper  downward  from  H. 
lis  the  gauge  plate  which  is  worked  out  and  finished  to  allow 
the  rough  blank  to  fit  nicely  within  it.  The  plate  is  fastened  to 
the  face  of  the  die  by  the  screw  J  and  the  dowels  K,  so  that  the 
blank  will  rest  on  the  face  of  the  die  I  with  an  equal  margin  all 
around  for  trimming.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  adjusting 
this  gauge  plate  to  its  proper  position,  as  the  small  amount  of 
stock  to  be  trimmed  will  not  allow  much  leeway.     The  die  is 
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hardcued  and  drawn  Xo  a  light  straw  color  and  the  face  is  gromid 
and  oil-stoned,  leaving  it  as  sharp  as  possible.  The  punch  is 
constmcted  in  the  regnlar  way  and  fastened  within  the  pad,  as 
shown.  The  punch  is  sheared  through  the  die  and  left  a  snug 
fit  within  it,  after  wbicb  it  is  highly  polished  and  finished  and 
left  soft.  In  use,  the  blank  Z  is  placed  within  the  gauge  plate  I, 
and,  the  punch  descending,  it  is  sheared  into  the  die  at  G,  trim- 
ming  and  finishing  it  all  around,  and,  if  the  die  has  been  pol- 
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ished,  leaving  a  nice  smooth  finish,  producing  as  good  a  job  as 
could  be  done  more  expensively  in  a  miller.  A  large  number  of 
different  small  pieces  in  demand  in  the  average  machine-abop, 
when  the  quantity  permits,  could  be  finished  at  a  greatly  reduced 
expense  by  this  means. 

When  a  nice  polish  or  finish  is  desired  on  the  work  the  blank 
is  forced  through  a  second  die,  which  is  relatively  the  same  as  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  4.37,  except  that  it  tapers  slightly  from  the 
cutting-edge,  being  about  .002  inch  smaller  at  the  back  than  at 
the  cutting-edge.  This  die  is  also  highly  polished  and  finished, 
and  left  very  hard.  By  being  forced  through  the  die,  the  metal 
around  the  edge  is  slightly  compresswl,  and  polislied  by  the  fric- 
tion. I  have  eeeu  blanks  treated  in  this  manner  that  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  polished  or  buffed.  This  die  is 
known  as  a  burnishing  die,  and  is  excellent  for  quick  and  cheap 
production. 

The  punch  and  die  shown  in  Fig.  4.18,  although  of  the  simplest 
design,  form  a  great  tool  for  accuuipli.shing  by  inexpensive  means 
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results  that  generally  involve  considerable  time  and  cost.  The 
die  shown  is  for  finishing  square  holes  after  the  first  operation, 
and  Y  the  appearance  after  being  finished.  Of  course  they  could 
be  finished  by  broaching,  but  the  punch  shown  is  the  better 
method.  After  the  holes  have  been  blanked  they  are  ragged  and 
uneven  at  the  edges.  They  are  also  left  undersize  about  .003 
inch. 

The  punch  S  is  first  finished  on  the  miller  to  a  perfect  square 
of  the  size  required — that  is,  .003  larger  than  the  blanked  hole. 
After  being  polished,  the  face  is  finished  dead  square  and  the 
edges  are  left  sharp.  The  punch  is  then  hardened  and  slightly 
drawn.  The  die  P  is  then  made  and  worked  out  until  the  point 
of  the  punch  can  be  entered,  and  then,  using  it  as  a  broach,  forc- 
ing it  into  and  through  the  die,  leaving  it  an  exact  duplicate  of 
its  shape.  The  die  is  then  filed  taper  from  the  back,  leaving  it 
straight  about  -^^  inch  from  the  face,  as  shown  at  P.  After  the 
holes  for  the  dowel  and  stripper  screws  are  let  in,  the  die  is  pol- 
ished, hardened,  and  drawn  slightly.  The  edges  of  the  end  of 
the  punch  8  are  then  ground  and  rounded,  so  as  to  enter  the  hole 
in  the  stock  easily.  The  stripper  Q  consists  of  a  piece  of  ^-inch 
flat  machine  steel  with  a  channel  milled  down  through  the  centre, 
in  depth  and  width  sufficient  to  allow  the  strip  of  steel  within 
which  the  holes  are  punched  to  pass  through  it  freely  without 
side  play.  A  small  pin  projecting  above  the  face  of  the  die  P 
at  the  left  side  acts  as  a  gauge  for  locating  the  holes  true  with 
the  die.  The  punch  and  the  die  being  set  up,  the  strip  is  in- 
serted within  the  gauge  or  stripper  plate  Q  with  the  first  hole 
under  the  punch.  The  punch,  descending  and  entering  the  hole, 
gradually  compresses  the  metal  and  finishes  it,  leaving  a  dead 
square  hole  with  a  nice  smooth  finish  on  all  sides.  The  punch 
shown  should  enter  the  work  for  a  full  inch  of  its  length.  This 
style  of  die  can  be  used  for  finishing  a  large  variety  of  differ- 
ent shaped  holes  in  heavy  iron  or  mild  steel,  where  they  are 
all  required  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  shax)e;  also  leaving 
a  finish  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  accomplish  by  other 
means. 
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PUNCHING   BRASS  CLOCK  GEAES— MOVABLE   STRIP- 
PING DEVICES. 

The  gear  shown  in  Fig.  441  was  produced  complete  from 
^•inch-thick  sheet  brass.  Holes  were  required  to  be  punched  at 
Af  B  and  (7,  five  sections  D  cut  away,  the  centre  hole  punched, 
and  the  teeth  cut.  The  gear  was  required  to  be  i>erfectly  true 
with  the  centre  hole  and  to  balance  evenly. 

A  cross-section  of  the  punch  and  die  is  shown  in  Fig.  442, 
with  a  plan  of  the  die  in  Fig.  443.  Three  successive  ox)eration8 
produce  the  gear.     The  three  holes  A^  B  and  O  and  the  large 
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centre  hole  are  pierced  in  the  dies  at  the  first  stroke,  the  sections 
D  are  punched  out  at  the  second,  and  at  the  third  stroke  a  fin- 
ished gear  is  cut  out.  Hardened  and  ground  bushings  are  used 
for  the  dies  A,  d  and  m  to  allow  of  easy  repairing. 

It  is  in  the  die  X  X  that  unusual  conditions  are  met.  This 
die,  used  for  punching  the  sections  D,  is  made  in  two  parts,  al- 
though this  might  not  appear  necessary  to  some.  The  work  to 
be  done,  however,  in  this  die  wsis  of  such  a  character  that  satis- 
factory results  would  have  been  impossible  with  a  solid  die. 

The  '^spider ''  used  in  this  die  is  shown  as  lo<*atod  and  fastened 
in  position  in  Fig.  443,  and  in  detail  in  Fig.  444.  As  sliown, 
there  are  five  arms  Z  and  a  hole  at  T.     The  outside  of  tho  wings 
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are  tamed  taper,  large  at  the  back  aud  smaller  at  the  cutting 
face.  The  spider  was  left  large  all  over  and  hardened  and  drawn 
to  a  light  straw.     It  was  then  chucked  and  the  hole  Y  was  lapped 
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to  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  gear,  after  which  the  spider  was 
forced  on  a  maudrcl  and  ground  all  over  to  size,  which  was,  to 
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say  the  least,  a  very  nice  job.  The  portion  X  X  in  the  die  plate 
was  bored  taper,  and  five  shallow  channels  K  were  cut  into  its 
walls,  as  locatiug  scats  for  the  wings  Z  of  the  spider. 

The  blanking  die  W,  in  which  the  gear  teeth  are  cut  and  the 
finished  piece  is  produced,  was  finished  by  reversing  the  OBoal 
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method ;  that  is,  instead  of  sheariug  the  punch  throngb  the  die 
the  die  was  broached  by  the  puuch.  As  will  be  seen  iu  Fig.  4£i, 
this  punch  is  finished  with  a  stem  J^  to  fit  a  hole  in  the  machiue- 
steel  holder  E  and  has  a  hole  straight  throngh  it  for  the  pilot 
pin  2f.  The  teeth  in  the  punch  were  milled  sud  finished  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  gear  wonld  be,  getting  as  smooth  a  finish  an 


possible.  The  pnuch  was  hardened  and  drawn  slightly,  after 
which  the  face  was  ground  and  stoned  keen.  The  die  IT  was 
then  finished  by  osing  the  punch  as  a  broach.  The  die  plate  Y 
was  hardened  and  ground.  Then  the  punch  L  was  le-annealed 
and  sheared  Into  and  through  the  die.  Thns  a  perfect  fit  was 
attained.     The  punch  was  left  soft. 

The  centre  piercing  punch  2"  is  in  one  piece  nud  is  let  into  a 
coantcrbored  seat  J  in  the  holder.  The  otlii-r  tlirce  piercing 
pnnches  for  the  holes  A,  B  aud  C,  Fig.  441,  are  of  drill  rod,  and 
are  located  in  strong  supplementary  holders,  as  shown  at  R,  8 
andf. 

The  punch  (or  punches)  for  cutting  the  sections  i>  in  Fig. 
441  i!4  shown  at  Q  Q  in  Pig.  442,  and  a  plan  or  face  view  of  it  in 
Fig.  445.  P  is  the  pilot  pin.  The  punches  Q  form  parts  of  the 
solid  piece  Oand  were  not  hardened;  as  if  they  hwl  Iki-u  the 
resulting  distortion  would  have  made  a  fit  within  the  die  XX 
and  the  Kpider  Z  impossible.  As  it  was,  by  slie^iring  the  Roctioiis 
Q  into  the  die  and  leaving  Ibeni  soft,  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced getting  a  close  fit  at  all  iH>ints. 

The  only  part  re<iniriug  further  description  is  the  stripper, 
which  is  of  unusual  coustrucliou.     As  sliown  in  Pig.  443  it  ia 
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located  on  the  punch,  or  '^male''  die.  It  comprises  a  flat  mild- 
steel  plate  T,  fitting  around  the  punches  proper,  two  blocks  of 
hard-spring  rubber  U  U,  one  located  between  the  stripping- 
plate  and  the  punch-holder  face  at  each  end,  and  four  studs  of 
the  usual  construction,  not  shown.  One  of  these  studs  is  located 
at  each  of  the  four  corners,  with  the  heads  let  into  counterbored 
holes  in  the  back  of  the  holder  and  the  ends  screwed  into  the 
stripping-plate.  !N"o  other  springs  were  required,  as  the  rubber 
blocks  answered  for  that  purpose. 

SPRING  STRIPPERS. 

Although  a  great  many  die-makers  claim  that  spring  strippers 
located  on  the  punch  should  not  be  used  where  a  stationary  strip- 
per can  be  located  on  a  die,  still  there  is  a  large  variety  of  work 
for  the  production  of  which  a  movable  stripper  must  be  used  if 
accurate  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  well  known  that  punching  or  perforating  dies  having 
stationaiy  strippers  will  distort  the  plates  or  articles  punched  by 
them,  and  often  to  such  an  extent  ss  to  require  subsequent 
straightening.  Thus,  where  accurate  parts,  such  as  are  used  for 
clocks,  electric  instruments,  etc.,  are  produced  in  gang  dies,  the 
distortion  of  the  metal  as  it  is  worked  upon  by  the  various 
punches,  will,  when  stationary  strippers  are  used,  prevent  the 
production  of  satisfactory  work.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
movable  strippers  (any  of  the  various  types  I  mean,  and  not 
merely  the  one  shown  here)  are  used,  a  clear  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  punches  and  dies,  enabling  the  operator  to  manipulate 
and  observe  his  work  quickly  and  accurately.  The  stripper 
comes  down  on  the  strip  first,  straightening  and  clamping  it 
before  the  punches  enter,  while  the  pilot  pins  locate  the  various 
operations  positively.  The  metal  is  held  under  pressure  while 
the  punching  and  stripping  are  being  done,  and  by  this  means 
the  work  comes  out  perfectly  straight  and  true.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  small  perforating  punches  are  required,  they  may  be  made, 
with  the  use  of  the  movable  Btripi>er,  much  shorter  than  a  station- 
ary stripper  woi^ld  permit.  At  the  same  time  a  smaller  hole,  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  stock,  may  be  pierced  because 
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of  the  close  support  which  the  movable  stripper  (when  well 
fitted)  gives  to  the  punches  up  to  the  point  where  they  enter 
the  stock. 

PUNCH    AND    DIE    FOR    END    FINISHING,      CUTTING 
OFF  AND   BENDING  SHEET  METAL  FROM  THE 

STRIP  WITHOUT  WASTE. 

Up  at  the  left  in  Fig.  446  is  shown,  somewhat  enlarged,  the 
piece  made  by  the  punch  and  die  (Figs.  446  and  447).     These 
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articles  are  manufactured  by  the  million  and  are  used  as  protec- 
tive Hi>als  for  wooden  boxes  and  cases,  their  usi*  pn^venting  the 
usual  loss  from  theft  while  castas  of  goods  an*  in  transit  They 
were  produced  in  one  operation,  without  waste,  from  ^i^-inch- 
thick  cold-rolled  stock  of  the  required  width;  and  the  efficiency 
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of  the  die  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  it  produced 
215,000  of  the  articles  shown  without  grinding. 

Fig.  446  is  a  plan  of  the  punch,  a  side  view  of  both  punch 
and  die,  and  a  plan  of  the  die  without  the  stripping  arrange- 
ments; while  Fig.  447  is  an  end  view  of  the  tools,  with  the 
stripper  and  the  inclined  fork  for  operating  it  in  position.     The 
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punch  consists  of  the  usual  cast-iron  holder  and  tool-steel  punch. 
The  punch  is  finished  at  one  end  to  act  as  the  cutting-ofif  and 
end-finishing  punch,  and  in  the  centre  as  the  bending  die,  the 
half -circular  groove  in  the  top  being  let  in  for  the  clearance  for 
the  stripper  pin  (see  Fig.  447).  The  punch  is  hardened  and 
drawn  to  a  dark  straw  temper. 

The  die  consists  of  a  fiat  cast-iron  bolster  into  which  the  cut- 
ting-oflF  and  end-finishing  die  and  the  l)ending  punch  are  located 
in  dovetailed  channels  and  fastened  by  flat -head  screws  let  in 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bolster.     The  adjustable  stop  plate  also 
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is  fastened  to  the  bolster.  The  stripx>er  and  gauge  combined 
consists  of  a  piece  of  ^-inch  stock  with  a  channel  cut  down 
through  one  side  wide  enough  to  allow  the  stock  to  be  fed 
through  it  easily,  but  without  side  play.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
face  of  the  cutting-off  die  by  four  round-head  screws,  as  shown 
in  the  plan.  As  shown  in  the  section  of  the  die,  the  bending 
punch  has  a  half-round  groove  let  into  the  face  to  correspond 
with  the  other  half  in  the  bending-die  portion  of  the  cutting-off 
punch.  The  cutting-off  die  and  the  bending  punch  are  hardened  * 
and  drawn  to  a  light  straw,  after  which  the  sides  of  the  bending 
punch  are  eased  off  a  bit  toward  the  bottom,  so  that  the  metal, 
when  bent,  will  cling  to  it  instead  of  to  the  bending  portion  of 
the  cutting-off  punch. 

The  stripping  arrangements,  as  shown  in  Fig.  447,  consists  of 
the  following  parts:  The  stripper  proper  is  a  round  stud  let  into 
a  small  casting  located  in  the  dovetailed  channel  for  the  bending 
punch  in  the  bolster.  This  stud  has  a  pin  let  through  the  back 
end  to  prevent  it  from  springing  out  too  far,  when  the  punch  is 
up,  by  the  action  of  the  spring  at  the  back.  A  stronger  pin  is 
let  through  the  enlarged  portion  or  collar  of  the  stud,  so  that  the 
inclined  fork,  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  punch-holder, 
will,  while  descending,  move  the  stripping-stud  back  and  off  the 
face  of  the  bending  punch. 

When  the  die  is  in  use,  a  strip  of  metal  is  entered  beneath  the 
gauge  plate  and  is  allowe<l  to  project  a  slight  distance  beyond  the 
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cutting  dia  The  press  is  stepped  and  the  end  of  the  stock  is 
trimmed  and  finished  to  the  sliape  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  die. 
The  stock  is  then  moved  forward  against  the  stop,  and,  as  the 
punch  descends,  the  piece  is  cut  off  and  bent  over  the  bending 
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panch,  the  cnttmg  punch  descending  about  f  inch  below  the  cut- 
ting-edge of  the  die.  As  the  punch  ascends,  the  inclined  fork 
releases  the  stripping-stud  which  springs  outward  and  throws  the 
finished  piece  off  the  bending  punch  and  into  a  box  at  the  front 
of  the  press.  The  parts  are  thus  produced  without  waste  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  stock  can  be  fed.  At  first  strips  of  metal  were 
used  in  the  die»  but  after  a  short  time  rolls  of  the  required  width 
with  200  feet  of  stock  in  each  were  used.  They  were  placed  on 
a  reel  at  the  left  of  the  press  and  the  stock  was  fed  automatic- 
ally, through  a  pair  of  straightening  rolls.  ^ 

TWO  DIES  FOR  METAL  BOX-CORNER  FASTENERS. 

The  article  shown  in  Fig.  448  is  a  sheet-metal  trunk  comer. 
These  corners  are  made  flat,  and  are  intended  to  be  bent  at  right 
angles  after  one  end  is  nailed  on  to  the  trunk.  The  notches  on 
the  sides  serve  as  guides  for  nailing  the  corner  in  the  proper 
position,  and  they  also  facilitate  the  bending.  The  comer  is  so 
made  that  the  edges  bind  the  wood  closely  when  nailed  on,  thus 
making  a  very  rigid  corner. 

Two  operations  are  necessary.  The  first,  that  of  notching  and 
cutting  off  the  blanks,  is  done  by  the  punch  and  die  shown  in 
Fig.  449,  showing  a  section  of  the  punch  and  die  and  a  plan  of 
the  die.  There  are  three  punches  fastened  in  a  machine-steel  pad, 
which  is  in  turn  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  holder  by  six  flat-head 
screws.  The  end-notching  and  cutting-off  punch  is  at  the  right, 
and  is  about  ^  inch  shorter  than  the  centre  notching  punch  at 
the  left  This  is  so  that  the  centre  notching  will  have  been  ac- 
complished before  the  blank  is  cut  off. 

The  die  is  made  in  the  regular  way,  with  two  short  gauge 
plates  at  the  right  end,  and  with  the  stripper  extending  entirely 
across  the  face  of  the  die.  When  the  blank  is  cut  off  it  drox>s 
off  at  the  back,  as  the  press  is  inclined  and  there  is  no  gauge 
plate  to  hinder  it. 

For  the  finishing  operation — ^that  of  drawing  and  forming  the 
six  raised  spots  and  perforating  them  in  the  centre — the  punch 
and  die,  Fig.  450,  are  used.  The  punch  is  in  a  dovetailed 
channel  in  the  holder  and  fastened  to  the  bolster  by  two  flat 
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screws  let  in  through  the  bottom.  The  dies  proper  are  six  tool- 
steel  bashings,  finished  on  the  face  with  a  forming  tool  to  the 
shape  required,  and  a  small  hole  let  down  through  the  centre. 
They  are  hardened  and  forced  into  counterbored  holes  in  the  die 
plate.     The  die  plate  is  beveled  at  the  edges  to  correspond  with 
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the  punch  at  F  F.  The  die  plate  is  left  soft  and  the  punch  ia 
hardened.  The  drawing-punch  sections  are  at  E  E  E  E,  and  are 
finished  as  shown  in  the  face  of  the  punch.  The  gauges  for 
locating  the  work  upon  the  die  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
located  as  shown  at  G  G  G.  Tiie  press  in  which  the  tools  are 
used  is  inclined  and  the  blank  is  placed  on  the  die  with  two 
sides  against  the  gauges  G  G  G.  After  the  punch  has  de- 
scended and  returned,  the  finished  work  remains  sticking  to 
the  die,  from  which  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  operator  by  his  en- 
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teriBg  a  thin  fork  nnder  the  front  right-baod  end  and  snapping 
the  piece  oflf. 

Both  the  dies  shovn  and  described  herein  were  used  in  aaheet- 
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metal  establishment  in  vbicli  rapid  and  economic  production  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  for  their  products  to  sell  at  a  profit 

PIERCES'G    Ai'D   SPREADING   DIE   FOR   BOX    STRAPS. 

At  Fig.  451  is  the  outline  of  a  portion  of  sheet-metal  box 

strap  used  for  binding  the  edges  of  wooden  boxes.     These  straps 

are  produced  in  coils  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  with  slote 


pierced  '2\  inches  apart  along  the  entire  length.     These  slots  are 
first  piuiclied  and  then  spread  to  make  openings  for  the  nails. 
The  spreading  of  the  slots  makes  the  opening  lai^  enough  for 
25 
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the  nails  and  does  away  with  the  liability  of  the  strap  breaking 
oat  at  the  eyes  when  the  nails  are  driven  into  the  wood.  The 
material  is  -^  inch  wide  and  0.032  inch  thick. 

The  pnnch  and  die  used  to  produce  these  straps  are  shown  in 
Figs.  452,  453,  with  a  plan  view  of  the  punch  above  in  Fig.  452. 
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These  tools  show  how  very  frail  punches  maybe  used.  The 
capacity  of  this  die  is  30,000  feet  of  stock  a  day,  fed  automatic- 
ally. 

The  punch  consists  of  the  stem  of  cast  iron ;  the  two  punch- 
holders  C  C  oi  machine  steel ;  the  clamping  plates  G  O  of  the 
same ;  the  piercing  punch  B  and  the  spreading  punch  A  ;  eight 
screws  for  fiusteuing  the  clamping  plates  and  two  e^p  screws  for 
fiisteiiiug  the  holders  to  the  stem.  The  punch-holders  are  located 
in  s(iunre  milled  channels  F  F  in  the  face  of  the  stem,  and  are 
fjistened  in  position  by  the  screws  2>.  The  punches  are  of  uni- 
form section  and  double  ended,  and  are  located  in  seats  in  the 
holders  and  clamping  plates.  The  fac4*s  are  sheartKl  so  that  two 
points  will  euter  the  stock  first  and  thus  the  holes  will  be  pierced 
progressively.  The  spreading  punch  A  is  lievelled  and  rounde<l 
at  the  face,  so  as  to  spread  the  stock  gradually.     These  punches 
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are  hardened  in  oil  between  flat  plates  and  are  drawn  to  a  blue. 
They  last  a  very  long  time,  as  they  can  be  used  from  either  end 
and  ground  until  only  a  short  section  remains  in  the  holder.  By 
shearing  the  cutting  faces  of  the  piercing  punch  the  clamping  lid 
O  holds  it  tightly ;  it  is  surprising  how  easily  the  stock  is  pierced. 
The  construction  of  the  die  is  of  a  rather  novel  character,  and 
after  numerous  exx>eriments  it  was  found  to  be  the  best.  It  con- 
sists of  the  usual  cast-iron  bolster,  .with  two  dovetailed  channels 
let  into  the  face  for  the  dies,  the  dies  ^  JTand  II,  screws  for 
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locating,  adjusting,  and  fastening  them,  the  stripx)er  and  gauges, 
which  are  combined  in  one  plate,  and  the  screws  and  dowels  for 
locating  and  fastening  it  to  the  face  of  the  bolster. 

The  piercing  dies  fit  tightly  in  the  dovetailed  channel  at  the 
right.  They  have  slots  as  clearance  for  the  fastening  screws  and 
to  allow  of  adjustment.  Pieces  of  ^^-inch  flat  steel  at  each  end 
of  the  channel  serve  as  brackets  for  the  adjusting  set-screws 
K  K.  This  way  of  making  the  piercing  die  allows  of  the  faces 
being  ground  when  dull  with  very  little  trouble,  and  insures  its 
long  life.  The  spreading  die  is  in  one  piece  and  is  fastened  and 
located  within  the  channel  J  by  the  two  flat-head  screws.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  a  die,  but  instead  a  support  for 
the  spreading  punch  A.  The  stripper  and  gauges,  in  one  piece, 
are  machined  from  a  piece  of  |-inch-thick  machine  steel,  with  a 
narrow  channel  milled  down  along  one  side  as  a  gauge  for  the 
stock,  and  widened  at  the  left-hand  end  as  clearance  for  the  stock 
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after  the  pierced  hole  has  been  spread.  The  hole  in  the  stripper 
for  the  punches  is  a  tight  fit,  this  being  necessary  because  of  the 
frailuess  of  the  puuches;  the  stripper  is  heavy  for  the  same 
reason,  as,  in  order  to  accomplish  good  results  and  to  insure  the 
longevity  of  the  punches,  they  miiHt  never  entirely  leave  the 
stripper. 

When  in  nse  tlie  metal  is  fed  from  a  reel  at  the  right  and 
wound  up  again  on  a  reel  at  the  left,  the  press  running  contin- 
uously for  two  hours  without  any  attendance.  There  is  a  large 
variety  of  pierced  work  which  could  be  produced  at  the  □ 
of  cost  by  dies  of  this  construction. 


AS   IMPROVED  PIERCING   DIB. 

Fig.  164  shows  an  improved  piercing  die,  used  in  the  same 
establishments  for  piercing  holes  in  100-foot  lengths  of  flat  cold- 
rolled  stock,  ^  inch  wide  by  ^j  inch  thick,  feeding  the  stock 


automatically  as  described  for  (he  first  die.     The  holes  pierced 
were  No.  24  gauge,  r>^  iuchcH  apart. 

The  punch  pad  ba.s  hoIcM  bonnl  ami  threaded  for  the  two 
punch-holders.  Thcw*  holders  are  turned  from  1^-incb  round 
stock,  with  holes  for  the  Htub-Kteel  punclicH.  Thi-yan-flat  milled 
on  two  sides  for  a  wrench.  The  bucks  of  t  ho  piincbcN  are  onlar^ied 
and  tapped  for  the  adjusting  or  bnit  wn-wN  .If  .If.  \Vbou  the 
punches  became  short  through  grinding,  a  piti-o  of  the  same 
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stock  is  placed  between  them  and  the  faces  of  the  butt  screws. 
The  punches  are  fastened  by  the  set  screws  N  N  and  the  semi- 
circular faced  plugs  0  O,  thus  doing  away  with  the  notching  or 
flattening  of  one  side  of  the  punches  and  allowing  of  using  them 
for  a  greater  portion  of  their  length. 

The  die  is  composed  of  the  bolster,  the  two  piercing  dies, 
lapped  and  ground  to  size  and  forced  into  counterbored  holes  in 
the  face  of  the  bolster;  the  stripping  plate  and  gauges,  all  in 
one ;  the  two  punch  bushings  P  P  lapped  to  a  tight  fit  for  the 
punches,  and  the  screws  Q  Q  and  dowels  R  R  for  fastening  and 
locating  the  stripper  plate  to  the  face  of  the  bolster,  as  shown. 


GANG  DEE  FOR  BOX-LID  FASTENING  PLATES. 

The  engraving  (Fig.  455)  shows  a  fastening  plate  used  for 
hasi>s  for  fruit  crates  and  box  lids,  and  Figs.  456,  457  show  the 
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punch  and  die  for  ite  production.     The  article  has  three  holes 
pierced  in  it,  a  portion  of  the  centre  drawn  and  formed,  and  the 
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ends  trimmed  to  a  curve.     The  stock  used  was  cold-rolled  sheet 
metal,  and  the  punch  and  die  were  of  the  "gang"  type. 

In  the  punch  A  is  the  stem  or  bolster,  I  the  punch  pad,  B  B 
the  two  small  piercing  punches,  C  the  large  piercing  punch,  D 
the  drawing  and  forming  punch,  E  the  trimming  and  cutting-off 
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punch,  which  trims  and  cute  off  at  J^  and  O  re6i)ectiyely,  and  H 
the  six  flat-head  screws  for  fastening  the  punch  pad  to  the  holder. 

In  the  die  J  J  are  the  small  piercing  dies,  K  the  large  one,  L 
the  drawing  and  forming  die,  M  and  N  the  cutting  off  and  trim- 
ming die,  and  the  remaining  parts  the  stripper  and  gauge  plate. 
The  die  plate  was  iiardened  and  drawn  to  a  light  straw.  The 
punches,  except  the  forming  and  drawing  punch,  were  hardened 
and  drawn  to  a  dark  blue,  the  drawing  punch  was  hardened  and 
drawn  from  the  back,  getting  the  back  soft  and  leaving  the  draw- 
ing face  very  hard. 

The  stock  is  fed  to  the  die  from  left  to  right  automaticallyp 
the  holes  being  pierced  first,  then  the  formed  and  raised  portion 
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drawn,  and,  lastly,  the  finished  plate  cut  off  and  the  front  end  of 
the  next  piece  trimmed.  The  drawing  punch  is  left  the  short- 
est; this  being  done  so  that  the  piercing  punches  will  have 
pierced  the  stock  and  the  finished  piece  have  IxMin  cut  off  before 
the  raised  portion  of  the  next  piece  is  produced ;  thus  there  is  no 
shifting  of  the  metal  while  the  different  operations  are  being  ac* 
coniplisheil.  The  metal  used  for  the  fasteners  came  in  rolls  of 
the  require<l  width.  It  is  straightened  somewhat  by  the  rollers 
of  the  autonmtic  feed  and  flattened  by  the  flat  portion  of  the 
drawing  punch. 
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LABGE  DRAWING  DIES  FOR  CIRCULAR  SHELM. 

The  Figs.  458  and  469  ahov  a  collectioD  of  large  drawing  aud 
re-drawiDg  dies  for  prodncing  from  fiat  blanks  large  circular 
shells.  Theae  dies  were  made  in  tUe  works  of  the  E.  W.  Bliss 
Company,  and  formed  part  of  an  order  of  presses  and  dies  for  a 
sheet-metal-goods  concern  in  Ehirope.  They  were  made  to  metri- 
cal dimensions,  the  diameters  ranging  from  290  to  600  mUUme- 
tres  or,  say,  from  11.4  to  23.6  inches,  the  largest  set  at  the  left 
and  the  smallest  at  the  right.  Each  set  consists  of  a  drawing 
panch,  a  drawing  die,  and  a  blank-holder.  Drawing  dies  of  this 
type  diflfer  from  those  nsed  for  small  work  in  that  they  draw  the 
articles  from  blanks  previously  cat,  instead  of  being  provided 
with  cnttlng-edges  which  pnnch  the  blank  at  the  same  stroke. 
The  outer  edges  of  the  drawing  dies  are  tnmed  to  the  same 
diameter  as  the  blank  to  be  drawn,  and  the  operator  locates  the 
blank  by  simply  laying  it  on  the  face  of  the  die  and  locating  the 
edges  with  his  fingers.  Very  often,  however,  shells  of  different 
heights  are  produced  in  the  one  die.  This  of  coarse  requires 
blanks  of  different  sizes  and  gauge  plates  to  locate  them  true  on 
the  die.     Dies  of  this  tyi>e  are  made  to  produce  large  shells  of 


any  style  or  shape,  and  draw  the  article  at  one  or  more  opera- 
tions, according  to  the  shape  and  depth  to  be  obtained.  In  work 
of  considerable  taper,  such  as  large  flared  pans  of  thin  stock,  two 
or  more  blanks  may  be  drawn  at  the  same  stroke  of  the  press. 
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Fig.  45S  Bhowa  seven  sets  ot  drawing  dies  with  inside  blank- 
holderb.  As  shown  here,  they  are  used  for  re -drawing  shells 
which  have  been  first  drawn  in  dies  having  outside  blauk-holdens, 

1 


like  the  dies  shown  in  Pig.  459.     The  inside  blank-holder  holds 
the  partly  finished  articles  at  its  lower  bevelled  edges  between 


the  bevelled  edge  of  tlic  punch  and  the  bevelled  w;it  in  the  die, 

while  the  pnnch  draws  it  into  adeeporsliaiwof  n-Oueed  diameter. 

These  drawing  and  redrawing  die.s  are  mostly  uuule  of  a  spe- 
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cial  grade  of  cast  iron,  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very 
dense  and  uniform  texture  to  the  metal  at  the  working  surfaces. 
To  do  very  accurate  work,  however,  steel  rings  are  set  into  the 
dies,  and  the  blank-holders  are  made  of  steel  castings,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  durability  of  the  tools.  For  shells  which 
have  to  be  finished  to  very  accurate  diameters  hard  steel  "siz- 
ing "  punches  and  dies  should  be  used  after  the  last  re-drawing 
operation. 

THE  DRAWING  OF  DEEP  SHELLS  FROM  SHEET 

METAL. 

The  manufacture  of  deep  sheet-metal  shells,  of  small  diameter, 
has  progressed  constantly,  and  to-day  results  are  attained  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  only  thought  of  as  remote  possibilities. 
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The  ox)eration  of  drawing  sheet-metal  shells  has  really  changed 
but  little ;  the  same  means,  with  slight  modifications,  being  used 
at  the  present  time  for  the  production  of  deep  shells  of  small 
diameters  w^hich  formerly  were  thought  practical  only  for  pro- 
ducing shells  of  shallow  dej^ths  and  large  diameters.  The 
presses,  in  which  drawing  dies  are  used,  have  been  built  larger 
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and  Btronger,  and  with  a  greatly  increased  length  of  stroke, 
while  the  dies  have  been  simply  modified  for  a  wider  range  of 
work. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  draw- 
ing of  sheet  metal  we  show  in  Fig.  461  the  successive  results  of 
the  eight  operations  required  to  draw  a  shell  copper  -^  inch 
thick,  16  inches  deep  by  2  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  the  shells 
are  assembled  and  shown  at  the  bottom.  They  are  used  as  parts 
of  a  patented  mineral-water  cooling  apparatus. 

The  blank  required  for  this  shell  was  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  stock  decreased  from  -^  at  the  start  to 
^  at  the  finish.     The  die  used  for  the  cutting  and  first  drawing 
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operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  460,  and  is  of  the  double-acting  type. 
In  the  punch  the  cutting  and  blank -holder  part  is  a  forging  of 
wrought  iron  with  a  tool-steel  ring  welded  on  as  shown  for  the 
cutting  portion.  The  projection  B  is  for  locating  it  true  on  the 
outer  slide  of  the  pn*8s.     A  is  the  drawing  punch,  the  stem  of 
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which  is  reduced  as  shown  to  fit  the  inner  slide  or  ram  of  the 
press. 

In  the  die,  2>  is  the  cutting-edge,  where  the  blank  is  cut ;  E 
the  face  upon  which  it  is  held  by  the  punch  while  being  drawn, 
i^the  drawing  die,  and  O  the 
knock-out  pad.  This  die  is  set 
up  in  the  press  and  the  metal 
is  fed  to  it  and  blanked  and 
drawn  to  the  shape  shown  in 
the  first  ox)eration  in  Fig.  465. 
The  press  has  a  toggle  move- 
ment which  insures  a  more  per- 
fect "dwell"  of  the  blank- 
holder  slide  than  could  be 
maintained  in  a  cam  drawing 
press,  and  effects  a  large  saving 
in  friction  and  power.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  drawing-punch 
plunger  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  double-ratchet  device,  which 
is  handy  and  quick  of  opera- 
tion. 

For  the  seven  re-drawing 
operations  in  the  production  of 
the  shells,  dies  of  the  type 
shown  in  Fig.  462  were  used. 
These  dies  were  of  the  push- 
through  type  and  were  used 
without  the  usual  inside  blank- 
holders,  as  the  small  difference 
in  the  diameter  of  the  redrawn 
shells  did  not  require  it.  In- 
stead of  the  shell  being  pushed  ^_^^_^ 
completely  through  these  dies, 
they  were  fed  to  the  top  of 
the  die  by  an  automatic  knock-out  on  the  press  in  which  they 
were  used. 

By  noting  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  re-drawing- 
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operations,  Fig.  463,  the  manner  in  which  a  shell  of  small 
diameter  and  great  height  may  be  drawn  and  the  number  of 
operations  required  will  be  understood.  The  lubricant  used  in 
the  re-drawing  ox)eration  was  lard  oil,  and  there  was  a  decided 
polish  on  all  the  shells  produced.  The  dies  used  for  the  re-draw- 
ing operations  were  made  from  a  special  grade  of  chilled  iron, 
while  the  punches  were  of  tool  steel.  Both  punch  and  die  for 
each  operation  were  highly  polished.  The  die  and  punch  used 
for  the  sizing  or  finishing  ox>eration  were  of  tool  steel,  and  were 
hardened,  ground,  and  lapped  to  the  required  size.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  drawing  of  deep  tubes  of  small  diameters  is  not  such  a 
difficult  accomplishment  as  some  people  imagine ;  all  that  is  nec- 
essary being  the  iidoption  of  proper  dies,  their  accurate  construc- 
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tion,  and  their  use  in  presses  which  have  been  built  specially  for 
such  work.  When  the  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  re-draw- 
ing operations  exceeils  ^  inch,  inside  blank-holders  must  be  used. 
For  certain  metals  inside  blank -holders,  in  the  re  drawing  dies, 
will  allow  of  the  desired  results  l)eing  accomplished  in  three  or 
four  operations  (through  the  i)erfect  holding  of  the  metal  while 
dniwing  or  redrawing),  which  would  require  six,  seven,  or  more 
oi)erations  were  dies  adopted  in  which  inside  blank-holders  were 
not  used. 

Fig.  464  shows  the  tools  used.  The  punches  are  reduced  at 
the  end  and  threudeil  to  screw  into  the  holder  in  the  press  ram. 
The  dies  are  shown  l)eneath  and  punches,  and  the  locating  seats 
in  each  are  shown  plainly.  The  devices  shown  at  the  bottom 
comprise  the  knock-outs  and  other  tools. 
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HOLLOW   CUTTERS   FOB  PUNCHING   LEATHER, 
CLOTH,    AND  PAPER. 

When  vork  is  to  be  pouched  from  leather,  cloth,  or  paper, 
bollOTT  cutters  or  "dinking  dies,"  will  be  found  to  give  better 
satisfaction  than  the  punch  and  die  of  the  usual  construction,  as 
they  are  cheaper  to  make,  and  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  pieces  that  can  be  cut  at  one  stroke 
of  the  die,  which  may  be  operated  in 
the  ordinary  press,  or  by  baud  with 
the  use  of  the  mallet. 

The  die  is  made  from  stock  rolled 

specially  for  this  class  of  work,  and  is 

usually   composed   of  Swedish  iron, 

laid   up   with  a  good  grade  of  tool 

steel,   as  shown  in   cross-section   in  Fig.  465,   the  steel  being 

laid   on  the  straight  side  of  the  bar,   and  a  20-de£ree  bevel 


PIB-Wb. 

edge  given  to  what  ia  to  be  the  outside  of  the  die.     A  templet 
is  made  of   sheet   metal    of    the  exact  shape   of  the  work 
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wanted,  and  this  is  used  by  the  smith  in  welding  up  the  blanks. 
The  accuracy  with  which  forging  is  done  with  these  dies  is  re- 
markable, a  variation  of  j^n  inch  from  the  pattern  beiug  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  cutter,  after  t>eiiig  welded, 
is  taken  to  the  vise  and  worked  out  on  the  inside  with  the  file  to 
the  exact  shape  of  the  templet ;  allowauce  having  been  made  on 
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it  for  the  slight  amount  of  shrinkage  caused  by  the  hardening. 
The  die  is  then  finished  on  the  outside  by  grinding. 

When  the  tool  is  to  be  used  in  a  press  a  handle  will  not  be 
necessary ;  intended  to  be  used  by  hand,  a  handle  is  secured  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  die.  This  handle  is  forged  with  a  project- 
ing  lip  shutting  over  on  the  outside  of  the  cutter,  the  weight  of 


Fig.  4ee. 
the  blow  being  taken  by  this  shoulder  which  bears  directly  on 
the  upx)er  part  of  the  cutter.  This  is  secured  in  place  by  rivets, 
and  is  then  taken  to  the  fire  and  brazed  in  the  usual  manner, 
using  borax  as  a  flux  and  soft  brass  solder  for  the  brazing.  This 
operation  is  generally  done  after  the  die  is  ground,  and  before  it 
is  tempered. 

Sometimes  the  die  is  used  in  an  inverted  position,  being  laid 

on  the  press  with  the  cutting-edge  up,  the  work  being  placed  on 

the  same,  and  as  the  gate  of  the  press  descends  the 

material  is  forced  through  the  die.    When  this  method 

is  practised,  the  die  should  be  brazed  to  a  foundation 

plate,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  properly  secured  to 

the  pit^ss.     The  handle  or  this  fouudution  plate  may 

be  removed,  and  the  die  may  be  repaired  or  worked  over  into 

other  shapes  if  i*equired. 

For  a  surface  to  be  used  for  the  outting-edge  of  the  die  to 
strike  upon,  there  is  nothing  l)etter  than  a  built-up  block  of  hard, 
seasoned  rock  maple,  set  endwise^  of  the  gniin.  This  is  made  by 
sawing  up  a  plauk  into  pieces  about  4  or  6  inches  long,  gluing 
them  up  into  a  block,  and  then  HtH*nring  it  by  bolt  passing 
through  the  whole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4(39.  Tliis  will  l>e  found  to 
give  better  result»s,  with  less  wear,  if  ki»pt  damp;  that  is,  a  wet 
cloth  should  be  laid  on  the  block  when  the  H;ime  is  left  at  night. 
The  group  of  cutters  shown  in  Figs.  405-470  illustrate  several 
of  the  many  styles  of  ^'dinking  dies ''  which  are  in  general  use. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  Making  and  Use  of  Punches  and  Dies  for 
Sheet-Metal  Working. — Continued. 

A  PUNCHING  AND  CURLING  JOB. 

In  Pig.  471  are  shown  the  results  of  successive  operations  in 
the  production  of  a  sheet-metal  part  of  unusual  shape  which 
formed  part  of  a  patented  apparatus. 

The  upper  diagram  in  Fig.  471  shows  the  results  of  the  first 
and  second  operations.     The  holes  in  the  ends  were  punched,  the 
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ends  were  8hai)ed,  cutting  oflF  the  piece,  and  twenty-nine  slots 
along  one  side  were  punched. 

The  piercing  of  the  holes,  shaping  the  ends,  and  cutting  off 
the  pieces  were  done  in  the  first  operation  by  the  punch  and  die 
shown  in  Fig.  472.  The  work  in  this  operation  is  all  at  the  ends, 
necessitating  a  punch  and  die  of  diflFerent  construction  from  those 
usually  used.  In  the  die  section  the  die  for  piercing  and  that 
for  cutting  off  and  end-shaping  are  dovetailed  into  the  face  of 
the  cast-iron  bolster,  one  at  each  end,  and  secured  by  taper  dowel- 
pins.  The  gauge-plate  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
bolster,  and  is  fastened  to  the  die  faces  with  the  stripper  plates 
by  flat-head  screws.  The  stripper  plates  are  made  of  extra  heavy 
stock  and  are  worked  out  so  that  the  punches  are  supported  while 
doing  their  work.      In   the  punch  section  the  construction  is 

similar  to  that  followed  in  the  die  section,  in  that  the  cutting- 
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off  aud  end-fiuisbiug  .pnncli  is  dovetailed  into  tlie  holder  and 
located  by  meaus  of  a  taper  dowel ;  while  the  piercing  punches 
are  let  into  a  pad,  dovetailed  into  the  holder,  and  located  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cutting-olT  punch.     The  piercing  punches 
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vere  made  of  drill  rod,  liardeued,  tempered,  and  of  a  length 
snfficieut  to  allow  of  their  always  beiug  to  the  stripper,  thos  ob- 
viating the  tendency  to  bend  or  snap  oflf.  The  stock,  which  re- 
qoired  no  side  trimming,  was  fed  across  the  die  faces  automatic- 
ally.     The  fonr  holes  were  pierced  at  the  left,  aud  then  the  last 


end  of  the  piece  and  the  (IrHt  end  of  the  next  piece  shaped,  and 
the  piece  was  cnt  off  by  the  large  punch  at  the  right. 

For  the  second  operation,  that  of  piercing  the  twenty-nine 
slots,  a  punch  and  die  of  intricate  and  acrnrale  construction 
were  required.     In  Fig.  473  arc  shown  a  front  elevation  partly 
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in  section,  and  a  vertical  cross  section,  respectively.  I  illustrate 
only  the  punch,  as  the  die  was  almost  identical  in  construction. 
The  punch  section  consists  of,  first,  a  cast-iron  holder  C,  then  a 
supplementary  punch-holder  A,  the  latter  in  two  sections,  the 
twenty-nine  punches  2>,  and  a  spring-actuated  stripper  H.  The 
spring  8tripi)er  is  left  off  the  plan  so  that  the  construction  of 
the  other  parts  may  be  more  clearly  understood.  The  manner 
in  which  the  punches  are  located  and  fastened  is  unusual.  First 
two  pieces  A  of  ^-inch-thick  annealed  tool  steel  were  planed  to 
butt  together  sidewise  and  then  dovetailed  into  C  These  two 
sections  were  then  clamped  together,  and  twenty-nine  slots  were 
milled  into  them,  in  depth  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  pierc- 
ing punches.  The  manner  in  which  the  punches  were  let  into 
these  slots  and  upset  at  the  back,  the  two  sections  strengthened 
by  dowels  B  B,  and  then  driven  into  the  dovetailed  channel  in 
the  holder,  will  be  understood,  as  well  as  that  the  milling  of  the 
slots  in  the  sections  A  A  of  the  pad  was  an  accurate  job.  It  was 
accomplished  by  careful  work  on  the  universal  milller.  The 
slots  were  milled  about  .002  inch  smaller  than  the  thickness  of 
the  punches.  The  making  of  the  twenty-nine  punches  was  also 
a  job  requiring  skill  and  care.  The  punches  were  left  over  size 
all  over,  then  hardened  between  oiled  plates  and  drawn  to  a  dark 
straw  to  within  ^-inch  of  the  backs,  and  from  there  on  to  a 
dark  blue  to  allow  of  upsetting  them  within  the  pads  at  the 
backs.     They  were  then  ground  on  all  sides  to  size. 

The  spring  stripper  plate  H  H  was  worked  out  to  fit  around 
the  punches  rather  snugly,  so  as  to  give  them  as  much  support 
as  possible  up  to  the  point  where  they  entered  the  stock.  The 
faces  of  the  punches  were  sheared  so  as  to  commence  to  cut  at 
both  edges  before  the  centre  of  the  stock  was  cut  away.  This  is 
shown  in  the  end  view  at  J. 

The  die  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  pad  A  A,  being  in 
two  sections,  which  were  located  together  by  dowels,  and  were 
dovetailed  into  a  bolster  of  the  usual  kind.  Considerable  care 
was  required  in  the  hardening  of  the  die  section,  and  in  the  grind- 
ing of  the  faces  afterwards,  in  order  to  insure  the  alignment  be- 
tween the  twenty-nine  piercing  dies  and  the  punches;  and  al- 

thoiigh  the  man  who  hardened  them  understood  his  business  and 
26 
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tuTDed  out  a  good  job,  it  was  necessarj'  to  peen  the  edges  of  some 
of  the  pad  slots  so  as  to  crowd  a  few  of  the  pancbes  over  a  tboo- 
saadth  of  ao  inch  or  so.  It  was  not  foond  uecessar;  to  grind  all 
of  the  dies,  althongh  abont  every  third  one  had  to  be  toacbed  up 
on  the  aides  trith  a  fine  wheel,  taking  care  joat  to  touch  the  tight 
spots. 

When  Dsing  the  pnnch  and  die  a  blank  was  located  against 
stops  on  the  face  of  the  die  and  the  press  was  "stepped."  As 
the  punch  descended  the  spring 
stripper  plate  H  H  flattened  the 
stock  and  held  it  securely  in  posi- 
tion while  the  slots  were  being 
panched.  As  the  punch  rose,  the 
stripper  forced  the  work  from  the 
punches  and  allowed  it  to  drop  off 
the  die  face.  After  the  punch 
and  die  had  been  in  use  a  short 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to 
re-grind  the  die  faces,  as  some 
of  them  had  sheared.  Then  the 
punches  were  entered  into  the  dies 
and  solder  was  rnn  aroniid  (hem 
at  the  pad  faces.  This  rendered 
the  alignment  perfect,  and  we 
bad  no  more  trouble. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  471 
that  the  sections  left  between  the 
slots  punched  in  the  second  ope- 
ration have  to  be  curled  alter- 
nately, half  of  them  one  way  and 
the  other  half  the  other  way. 
™'  *'*■  It  was  at  first  thought  that  a  die 

of  considerable  intricacy  would  be  uecessary ;  but  it  was  at  last 
decided  to  do  the  curling  in  two  operations — but  with  one  die, 
and  that  a  quite  simple  one. 

I  show  in  Fig.  474  a  vertical  cross-section  of  the  curling  die. 
L  is  the  punch-holder ;  K  the  curling  punch,  located  in  a  Hqiiare 
channel  in  the  holder  fiKt-and  fastened  by  lhre<>  flat-head  screws; 
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JV  Jfare  the  portions  that  do  tlie  curling,  while  the  cutaway  sec- 
tions E  are  clearance  channels  for  the  sections  of  the  stock  which 
have  to  be  curled  iu  the  opposite  direction.  P  is  the  work,  Q  a 
spring  supporting  pad  with  the  face  worked  out  at  0  to  the 
radius  of  the  curl;  C  is  a  gauge-plate  for  locating  the  work 
against  the  pad  Q;  £  is  the  bolster ;  5the  channel  iu  which  the 
spring  supporting  pad  moves,  and  T  one  of  three  spring  studs. 
The  work  is  placed  between  the  gauge  17  and  the  pad  Q  and 
against  a  gauge  at  the  end.  As  the  punch  descends,  half  of  the 
sections  to  be  curled,  or  every  other  one,  enter  the  curling 
grooves  N,  while  the  others  enter  the  clearance  channels  W. 
The  punch  continues  to  descend  and  the  metal  follows  around 
the  curling  grooves  until  the  curls  are  completed,  the  pad  Q 
descending  with  the  punch.  As  the  punch  rises,  the  pad  Q  rises 
also  and  carries  the  work  out  of  the  locating  slot  tmtween  the 
pad  and  the  gauge,  and  as  the  punch  rises  higher  it  leaves  the 
work  fi-ee  on  tlie  top  of  the  pad  Q  from  which  it  is  removed  by 
hand.  The  fourth  operation,  curling  the  remaining  sections  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  accomplished  in  precisely  the  same 


DIES  FOB  SHEET-METAL   BAG-CLASPS. 
In  Fig.  475  are  shown  three  views  of  a  patented  sheet-metal 
bag-clasp  which  was  produced  entirely  by  the  use  of  dies,  there 


^ 


being  no  hand  work,  except  in  feeding.     The  dies  here  shown 
are  the  most  interesting  ones  of  the  set  employed. 

The  clasp  consists  of  eight  parts:  the  embossed  front  A,  a 
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thin  tin  pad  B  fitting  into  llie  embossed  part  at  the  back,  the 
hook  or  clasp  part  C,  the  spring  V,  the  lever  E,  the  two  straps  F 
in  which  it  is  lucaled,  and  two  rivets  G  for  fastening  the  spring 
D  to  the  hook  ('. 

The  first  ]iarl  jirodiiccd  was  the  embossed  front  A.     This  was 
struck  up  and  drawn  from  very  thin,  soft  sheet-brass  blaoks. 


which  had  been  previously  cut,  the  result  being  shown  in  Fig.  476. 
The  second  oiteratiou  on  the  emiKJssed  piece  was  punching  out  the 
drawn  and  eniboNscd  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  blank,  leaving 
the  scrap  as  iit  Fig.  4TT.  The  piece  produced  has  four  small 
wings,  which  arc  afterward  l>ciit  upward  in  a  simple  die  in  the 


foot-press  and  then  Ix'nt  inwanl,  enclnsing  tlic  ikuI  within  the 
embossed  part.  The  die  for  the  Irinmiing  and  blanking  opera- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  478.  The  punoli  h:us  a  spring  stripper, 
while  the  fiioe  of  the  die  is  open  and  cleiir;  thus  the  locating  of 
the  work  is  rapid,  the  work  being  pushed  through  the  die  and 
the  spring  stripper  stnpping  the  scrap  from  the  punch  when  it 
slides  off,  the  press  Ix-ing  tilted. 
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lu  Fig.  479  we  have  the  puncli  and  die  nsed  to  produce  the 
pad  shown  at  the  top  of  the  cnt.  The  work  consists  of  catting 
nnd  bending  up  the  four  wings  G  and  punching  out  the  blank  to 
the  shape  shown.  Tlie  tools  used  for  producing  this  part  were 
of  the  combination  blanking,  piercing,  and  t>endiDg  type,  com- 
pleting the  work  at  one  stroke  of  the  press.  In  the  die  JVis  the 
bolster,  0  the  blanking  die,-Q  the  piercing  and  bending  punch 


pad,  R  R  two  of  the  piercing  and  bending  punches,  P  the  spring 
stripper  in  the  die,  S  the  spring,  T  T  the  two  gauge  plates  he- 
tweeu  which  the  stock  is  fed,  and  P"  the  stripper  for  the  stock, 
lu  the  punch  H  is  the  holder,  J  the  blanking- punch,  K  K  two  of 
the  piercing  and  bending  dies,  J  the  punch  pad,  and//  the  punch 
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stripper.  The  press  was  tilted  backward,  the  stock  was  fed  from 
front  to  back,  and  the  finished  piece,  after  being  stripped  from 
the  punch,  dropped  off  into  a  box. 

In  Fig.  480  we  have  the  clamp  portion  before  the  bending 
operation.     In  the  production  of  this  part  four  oi)erations  were 


Fia.  480. 


necessary.     The  first  was  the  punching  out  of  the  plain  blank. 
This  was  done  in  a  simple  blanking  die.     The  second  and  third 


BB 
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operations  were  both  done  in  one  combination  die.     The  tools 
are  shown  in  Figs.  481,  482,  and  483.     The  work  to  be  done  by 
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these  tools  is  the  piercing  of  the  eight  slots  X,  Fig.  480,  the  pierc- 
ing of  the  two  holes  W,  the  dmwing  of  four  shallow  seats  for 
locating  the  straps  shown  at  F  in  Fig.  475,  the  throwing  up  of 
three  small  projections  F,  and,  lastly,  the  bending  of  part  V  to 
the  shape  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  edge  view.  Fig.  480. 

In  the  dies.  Fig.  481,  ^  ^  is  the  section  where  all  the  pierc- 
ing is  done,  and  F  F  the  section  where  the  forming,  drawing,  and 


Flaa  of  Punch. 


FIO.  48S. 


bending  are  done.  As  shown,  the  two  sections  are  locked 
together  at  2  2.  The  bolster  U)^d  with  the  dies  is  not  shown. 
However,  the  dies  were  located  in  a  channel  and  held  and  fast- 
ened in  position  by  set-screws  at  each  end  of  the  channel.  In 
die  E  E,  where  the  piercing  is  done,  5,  3  and  4  are  the  piercing 
dies,  6  6  the  two  gauges  which  locate  the  blank  for  piercing,  and 
7  the  stripper.  The  gauge-plates  and  stripper  are  located  and 
fastened  by  the  dowel-pins  9  and  the  two  flat-head  screws  8.  In 
the  section  F  F^  where  the  drawing,  forming,  and  bending  are 
done,  10  10  are  the  seat  drawing  dies,  11  is  where  the  small  pro- 
jections are  formed,  and  12  where  the  neck  Y  of  the  work  is 
bent ;  13  13  are  the  two  gauge-plates  between  which  the  work  is 
located,  while  14  are  the  stripping  edges. 

The  punch-holder.  Figs.  482  and  483,  is  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion, while  the  method  of  locating  and  fastening  the  punches  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  usually  followed.     The  drawing, 
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forming,  and  bending  punches  are  all  contained  in  one  steel 
block,  which  is  worked  out  on  the  face  to  match  the  dies  in  F  F. 
This  block  is  dovetailed  into  the  holder,  and  is  then  fastened 
and  located  in  alignment  with  the  dies  by  the  set-screws  shown 
at  the  side. 

The  section  of  the  punch-holder  devoted  to  the  piercing  opera- 
tion is  built  in  the  usual  manner;  that  is,  a  machine-steel  pad, 


Yiii,  IKl. 


in  which  all  of  the  piercing  punches  are  located,  is  fastened  to  the 
face  of  the  holder  at  this  side  by  four  flat -head  screws. 

The  piercing  punches  were  rather  slender  and  frail,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  l)e  very  careful  in  locating  them  in  the  pad. 
This  was  a<;curat<'ly  ivccomplished  by  working  out  the  pad  and 
the  piercing  dies  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  puuches  were  fin- 
ished to  fit  the  dies,  hardened  and  drawn,  and  then  forced  into 
the  pad,  upset  at  the  back,  and  hard  solder  run  around  them  at 
the  face  of  the  pad.  As  the  holes  for  them  in  the  stripper  were 
made  good  fits,  and  as  the  stripper  was  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, all  danger  of  bending,  twisting,  or  breaking  was  obviated, 
as  the  punches  never  left  the  stripper. 

The  dies  E  E  and  F  F  were  hardened  and  drawn  a  very  little. 
The  punch  block,  in  which  the  dniwing,  forming,  and  bending 
dies  were  contained,  wius  hardened  on  the  face  and  left  hard. 
All  of  the  slot-piercing  punches  were  hardened  between  oiled 
plates,  while  the  two-hole  piercing  punches  were  hardened  in  oil. 

Referring  to  Fig.  475  we  have  the  flat  spring  part  D  of  the 
clasp  to  complete  the  article.  It  is  nec-essary  to  round  off  one 
end  of  this,  punch  teeth  in  the  other  end,  punch  two  small  holes, 
throw  up  a  small  lug,  and  bend  and  form  the  metal  to  a  given 
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shape.  All  of  the  work  ou  this  Bpring  was  done  iu  tlie  fol- 
low-dle  shown  in  Fig.  484.  The  stock,  coming  to  the  proper 
width,  was  fed  between  the  gauge-plates  on  the  die  and  against 
the  stop-pin  by  an  automatic  roll  feed,  and  then,  the  punch  de- 
sceuding,  the  holes  were  pierced  and  the  froot  end  was  trimmed. 


At  the  next  stroke  the  teeth  were  punched  in,  the  piece  was  cat 
off,  bent,  and  formed,  and  projection  was  thrown  up,  the  front 
end  of  the  next  piece  was  trimmed  and  the  two  holes  were 
pierced.  This  die  was  an  exceptionally  rapid  producer,  an  in- 
clined press  being  used  and  the  finished  parts  falling  off  at  the 
back. 

For  producing  the  atraps  in  which  the  lever  worked  a  die 
which  produced  tliree  at  once  was  used  for  blanking,  while  the 
bending  was  done  in  a  simple  little  push-through  die  in  the  foot- 
press.  The  lever  was  cast.  In  assembling  the  various  parts  to 
form  the  complete  article  shown  in  Fig.  475  a  few  foot-press  dies 
of  very  simple  construction  were  used. 
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A  TBIPLE-ACTION    DIE    FOB  BLAKKING,  DEAWISG, 

AND   EMBOSSING  AN   ALUMINUM  SHELL  AT 

ONE  OPERATION. 

As  as  instance  of  what  is  being  accomplished  at  one  opera- 
tion in  the  line  of  embossed  shells,  I  show  in  Fig.  485  two  views 
of  a  shell  which  formed  the  cover  of  a  box  for  a  toilet  prepara- 
tion, and  for  which  an  order  for 
almost  one  million  was  secured. 
The  material  used  was  sheet  alu- 
minnm  of  a  special  alloy,  and  the 
result  in  the  finished  shell  was  very 
pretty. 

A  triple-action  "  Bliss  "  cutting, 
drawing,  and  embossing  press  and 
a  triple-action  die  were  nsed.  The 
chief  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  triple-action  dies  liee  in 
the  fiu't  that  the  finished  work  from 
them  is  delivered  beiow  the  die  i«- 
stciid  of  at  the  top,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  fo<Hl  the  metal  con- 
tinuously, instead  of  waiting  for  each  piece  to  come  to  the  top  of 
the  die  and  be  removed  or  slid  off  before  the  next  can  be  cut. 

Fig.  486  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  lower  or  die  portion, 
showing  the  die  parts  in  position  on  the  press  bolster  and  the 
lower  plunger.  Fig.  487  is  the  upper  or  punch  portion.  In  Fig. 
486  A  is  t  he  press  bolster,  B  the  raised  or  bridge  bolster  on  which 
the  cutting  and  drawing  die  J  is  fastened,  and  D  the  lower 
plunger  with  the  embossing  die  M, 

The  cutting  and  drawing  die  t/"  is  in  one  piece.  Itwaea  foil- 
ing of  mild-steel  base  and  a  tool-steel  face  for  the  cutting  and 
drawing  portions.  F  is  the  cutting-Mlge,  sheared  as  shown  at 
G;  H  the  xurfaoe  on  which  the  blank  is  held  while  being  drawn ; 
/the  drawing-die  [wrtion,  and  X  the  Htrippin^  vttge.  The  die 
is  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  bridgi?  Itolster  by  the  eap-wrew  A'. 
L  isa  clearance  hole  in  the  bridge  bolster.     The  cmboNsing  die  is 
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aecared  to  the  face  of  the  lower  pltmger  by  the  tro  screws  0, 
JT  shows  the  embossiog  face  of  the  die. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  punch  part,  Fig.  487,  Q  is  the  com- 


bined drawing  and  embossing  punch,  and  Ptbe  cutting  panch 

and  blank-holder,  which  locates  on  the  face  of  the  outer  nun  of 

the  triple-action  press  at  8  and  is 

fastened  to  it  by  the  cap-screws 

through  T.    Thecombincd  cutting 

punch  and  blank-holder    was  a 

forging  of  mild -steel  back  and  tool - 

steel  face,  while  the  drawing  and 

embossing  pnnch  was  drawn  and 

worked  out  of  a  rotmd  length  of 

annealed  tool  steel.     It  is  secored 

in  the  inner  ram  by  a  key  thxongh 

the  taper  slot. 

It  will  be  noderstood  that  very 
accurate  work  was  necessary  in 
making  the  tools  and  that  all 
working  parts  were  hardened, 
drawn,  ground,  and  lapped  to  a 
dead  finish  in  order  to  have  the 
work  come  out  as  required. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tools  were  used  to  produce  the  shell 
was  as  follows : 
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The  lower  die  being  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  plunger  D  and 
the  npper  die  with  the  bridge  bolster  to  the  face  of  the  press 
bolster,  the  combined  cutting  punch  and  blank-holder  Pis  located 
on  the  face  of  the  outer  ram  and  the  combined  drawing  and  em- 
bossing  punch  in  the  inner  ram.  The  strokes  of  the  two  upper 
rams  of  the  press  are  then  adjusted,  and  the  lower  one  on  which 
the  embossing  die  is  located  is  adjusted  to  almost  meet  the  face 
of  the  embossing  punch  Q  on  its  up-stroke.  All  is  then  ready. 
The  combined  cutting  punch  and  blank-holder  F  is  worked  down- 
ward by  the  outer  ram  of  the  press,  and  travels  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  drawing  and  embossing  punch  Q  which  is  actuated 
by  the  inner  slide,  the  outer  slide  of  the  press  being  so  adjusted 
that  after  its  stroke  has  been  made  it  stops  during  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft.  The  blank  is  cut  out 
from  the  sheet  and  held  between  the  annular  pressure  surfaces, 
-ffof  the  die  and  F  of  the  punch,  during  the  down  "dwell''  of 
the  outer  slide.  Now,  while  the  blank  is  held  under  pressure — 
which  has  been  regulated  to  suit  the  special  I'equirements  of  the 
metal  to  be  drawn — the  drawing  and  embossing  punch  Q  con- 
tinues to  descend,  draws  the  metal  from  between  the  blank-hold- 
ing surfaces,  and  draws  it  into  and  through  the  die  at  /,  the 
drawing  and  embossing  punch  continuing  to  descend  until  the 
shell  has  been  drawn  completely  through  the  drawing  die,  carry- 
ing it  down  until  its  lower  surface  meets  the  face  JVof  the  em- 
bossing die — which  corresponds  in  its  function  to  the  solid  bottom 
in  double-action  dies — mounted  on  plunger  D  working  in  sleeve  C 
on  its  up-stroke.  It  is  actuated  by  arrangements  at  the  side  of  the 
press,  motion  being  communicated  through  c^inis  on  the  end  of  the 
crank-shaft.  Here  the  shell  receives  on  its  face  the  impression  of 
t  he  design  shown  in  Fig.  485.  On  the  up-stroke  the  finished  article 
is  stripped  from  the  punch  Q  by  the  stripping  edge  X,  and,  the 
press  being  inclined,  the  work  slides  off  at  the  back. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  fine  work  can  be  got  out  of  a 
triple-action  die  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  and  it  would  pay  any 
manufacturer  who  has  work  of  the  kind  shown  hero  to  do  in 
large  quantities,  to  adopt  dies  of  this  constiniction,  as  any  of  bis 
double-action  presses  can  ho  arranged  for  them  at  a  small  cost 
compared  with  the  increased  output. 
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In  regard  to  the  making  of  the  dies,  I  might  state  that  they 
are  easier  to  construct  than  those  of  the  single-action  combina- 
tion type  which  are  most  frequently  used  for  such  work.     There 

• 

are  fewer  parts  to  the  triple-action  dies  than  to  the  others,  and 
there  is  less  liability  of  their  getting  out  of  order,  while  the 
hardening  of  the  working  parte  can  be  done  with  the  assui*ance 
of  success,  and  the  grinding  and  Inpping  of  the  hardened  parts 
to  the  finish  sizes  afterward  can  be  done  with  ease.  In  order 
not  to  leave  any  marks  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  when  drawing 
aluminum,  it  will  be  found  well  to  lap  the  drawing  die  after 
gi'inding  with  a  lap  actuated  in  the  direction  of  the  working 
movement. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  lubricate  the 
aluminum  sheets  l>efoi'e  working,  but  as  the  cleaning  of  the  cov- 
ers afterward  would  have*  cost  more  than  the  making  of  them, 
and  as  the  preparation  which  was  to  fill  the  boxes  was  such  as  to 
require  the  entire  elimination  of  oil  on  the  metal,  we  had  to  be 
very  careful  in  lubricating  the  sheets  so  as  to  get  a  sufficiently 
thin  coating  on  them  to  allow  of  its  being  taken  up  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  metal.  This  was  successfully  accomplished  by  coat- 
ing one  sheet  thickly  with  melted  Eussiau  tallow  and  running  it 
through  a  pair  of  rolls,  after  which  a  number  of  other  sheets 
were  run  through  and  coated  evenly  and  thinly.  The  oil  disap- 
peared entirely  during  the  blanking  and  drawing  of  the  shell. 

The  cover  was  3^  inches  in  diameter,  1  inch  high;  was 
punched  from  stock  slightly  over  -^^  inch  thick  and  required  a 
blank  4|f  inches  in  diameter,  which  left  just  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible margin  for  trimming. 

* 

BLAIS^ING  AND  DRAWING  AN    ALUMINUM    SHELL. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  had  a  set  of  dies  to  make  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  aluminum  box,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
the  tools  so  that  the  articles  might  be  produced  at  the  minimum 
of  cost,  I  adopted  dies  which  would  allow  of  producing  a  cover 
and  a  box  complete  at  each  stroke  of  the  press;  that  is,  one  die 
for  the  cover  and  another  for  the  body  of  the  box.  These  dies 
were  of  the  combination  cutting  and  drawing  type,  in  which  the 
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blank  is  first  cut  and  then  held  between  the  annnlar  pTeflsore 
stirfaces  of  the  punch  and  blank  holder  ring  while  it  is  being 
drawn  up  into  the  punch  The  shell  as  drawn  to  form  the  body 
of  the  box,  and  the  die  used  for  it  ^re  shown  in  Pig  488. 

As  I  have  been  in  a  number  of  shops  where  tbey  use  two  dies 
to  accomplish  results  which  are  attained  in  this  one,  and  as  the 


construction  and  action  of  these  dies  are  by  no  means  well  known, 
a  short  description  of  it  may  be  of  interest. 

Pig.  488  shows  a  longitudinal  cross-section  of  the  die  com- 
plete aa  it  appears  when  set  in  the  press  and  ready  for  work. 
^  ^  is  the  eiitting-die,  a  forging  of  mild  steel  with  a  tnol-steel 
face  to  act  as  the  cutting-edge ;  G  is  the  drawing  punch,  which 
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is  located  in  the  cutting-die  by  being  screwed  into  a  set  at  ^  E; 
D  is  the  spring-pressure  attachment  plate,  to  which  the  cutting 
die  is  bolted  by  bolts  0  0;  P  F  are  two  of  the  six  tension  pins 
which  support  the  blank-holder  ring  B  B  and  communicate  the 
tension  from  the  rubber  spring  barrel  L.  The  spring-barrel  at- 
tachment consists  of  the  stud  N  which  is  screwed  into  a  tapped 
hole  J"  in  the  plate  2>  2>,  the  two  cast-iron  washers  K  K,  and 
the  rubber  spring  barrel  L.  This  rubber  spring  barrel  is  usually 
about  3^  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  long,  for  drawing  all 
shells  up  to  one  inch  in  depth.  M  is  the  nut  for  adjusting  the 
pressure  in  the  blank  while  it  is  being  drawn  up  into  the  punch. 

In  the  punch  or  upper  section  of  the  die,  F  Fis  the  combined 
cutting  punch  and  drawing  die.  It  is  a  forging  of  mild  steel 
with  a  tool-steel  ring  welded  on  to  act  as  the  cutting  and  draw- 
ing face.  S  is  the  drawing-die  portion  of  this  punch,  G  the 
spring  pad  which  expels  the  shell  after  it  is  drawn,  and  I  the 
adjusting  nut  for  the  spring  pads.  In  a  die  of  this  kind  the 
cutting  punch,  drawing  pad,  blank-holder  ring,  and  cutting 
die  are  all  hardened  and  tempered,  the  cutting-edges  being 
drawn  to  a  dark  straw  and  the  drawing  portions  to  a  light  straw 
temper. 

In  using  a  punch  and  die  of  this  kind  the  die  is  first  set  up 
on  the  press  bolster  and  the  plate  2>  D  bolted  to  same.  The 
punch  is  then  located  in  the  ram  of  the  press  and  aligned  with 
the  die.  After  this  the  stroke  of  the  press  is  set  so  that  the 
punch  will  descend  the  proi)er  distance,  the  pressure  of  the 
spring  buffer  is  regulated,  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed.  A  sheet 
of  stock  is  entered  to  rest  on  top  of  the  cutting-die  and  the  press 
stopped.  Aa  the  press  descends,  the  cutting-edges  punch  the 
blank  into  the  cutting  die  A  A,  where  it  is  held  between  the  faces 
of  the  punch  and  the  blank -holder  ring  B  JB,  and  as  the  punch 
continues  to  descend  the  drawing  punch  G  draws  the  metal  up 
into  the  cutting  punch  and  from  between  the  pressure  surfaces, 
the  metal  being  held  tight  enough  to  prevent  inceptive  wrinkles 
and  crimps  from  forming.  As  the  punch  rises  the  sheet  of  stock 
is  stripped  from  it  by  bent  pins  placed  around  the  cutting-die, 
and  the  finished  shell  is  expelled  from  the  inside  by  the  spring 
pad  O  being  actuated  by  a  knock-out  in  the  press  body.     When 
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a  die  of  this  kind  is  used  to  an  inclined  press  the  finished  shell 
falls  off  through  gravity  at  the  back. 

Combination  cutting  and  drawing  dies  of  the  construction 
shown  and  described  here  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  production  of  shells  from  stock  as  thin  as  paper  up  to  \  inch 
thick.  They  may  be  used  in  either  single-acting  foot  or  power 
presses.  In  most  cases  the  shells  produced  in  dies  of  this  kind 
are  of  shallow  shapes,  their  edges  frequently  not  being  over 
^  inch  deep,  as  for  instance,  can  tops  and  bottoms,  pail,  l)ucket 
and  cup  bottoms,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  dies  of  this 
class  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  much  deeper  articles, 
such  as  boxes  and  covers  for  blacking,  lard,  salve,  and  other 
goods  up  to  i  inch  deep,  or  for  cutting  and  drawing  burner  and 
gas-fixture  parts,  toys,  etc.,  up  to  1  inch  in  depth.  However, 
the  best  results  will  be  secured  in  the  drawing  of  shells  which 
will  not  exceed  J  inch  in  length,  as  in  order  to  draw  that  depth 
the  rubber  spring  barrel  has  to  compress  to  its  maximum,  and  to 
coni]>ress  it  more  would  cause  the  metal  either  to  stretch  exceed- 
ingly or  to  split.  When  it  is  desired  to  draw  shells  over  f  inch 
in  depth  it  will  be  found  better  to  use  two  dies,  a  combination 
die  and  a  re-drawing  or  finishing  '^push-through''  die. 

As  the  die  shown  here  was  for  cutting  and  drawing  alumi- 
num, it  may  be  well  to  assure  my  readers  that  no  difficulty  was 
experienced,  notwithstanding  that  the  tools  were  made  the  same 
as  for  working  brass.  The  precaution  necessary,  however,  to 
assure  sjitisfactory  results  was  the  use  of  a  proper  lubricant, 
which  wsts  a  cheap  grade  of  vaseline.  For  deep  draws  in  this 
metal  use  lard  oil. 

A   NICE  JOB  OP   BENDINO   AND   FORMING. 

Fig.  489  shows  the  blank  to  form  Fig.  491.  This  blank  was 
7  inches  long  by  2^  inches  wide,  and  wjis  of  hard  brass  -^  inch 
thick.  The  corners  were  to  tie  sheared  to  the  radius  shown, 
three  holes  were  to  be  pierced  at  each  end,  and  a  slot  was  to  be 
punched  in  the  centre. 

It  was  considered  mon*  econoniieul  to  shear  the  strips  of 
stock  to  the  required  width.     The  tools,  P*ig.  492,  were  of  the 
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"  gai^ "  type,  performing  the  operations  on  the  blauk  success- 
ively, and  lastly  catting  off  the  piece  to  the  required  length.  In 
the  die  section  V  V  indicate  two  of  the  piercing  dies.     They  are 

it: 


hardened  and  gronnd  steel  bushings  let  into  connterbored  seats 
in  the  cast-iron  die-block.  X  is  the  slotting  die  located  in  a 
channel  in  tJie  face  of  the  die-block  by  means  of  a  strong  dowel 


—kfxet  Flnt  B«iullDg  OpenUun. 


at  Y.  Z  is  the  corner-trimming  and  cutting-off  die,  located  in 
the  die-block  iu  the  Bame  manner  aa  the  die  Y.  The  gauge-plate 
extends  along  the  entire  leugth  of  the  die,  while  the  stripping 


arrangement  consists  of  four  straps  fastened  by  round-head 
screws  T.  By  making  the  die  in  this  way  any  injured  part 
could  be  taken  out  and  replaced  independently. 

The  punch  consists  of  a  caat-iron  holder  in  which  are  located 
27 
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all  of  the  small  punches,  five  of  which  are  fastened  in  their  conn- 
terbored  seats  by  means  of  set-screws  J",  while  the  inner  central 
one  is  fastened  by  a  flat-head  screw  let  in  from  the  back  of  the 
holder.  The  slotting  pnnch  M  is  located  in  a  square  channel  in 
the  holder  by  dowel  O  and  two  fiat-head  screws  N  N,  The 
trimming  and  cuttiug-off  punch  is  located  in  the  same  manner  in 
channel  Q  0  by  dowel  B  and  screws  S  8. 

The  slotting  punch  M  is  the  longest,  while  the  cntting-off 
punch  is  the  shortest.  This  is  so  that,  the  stock  being  fed  from 
left  to  right,  the  slotting  punch  will  pierce  the  stock  first  and 


PLAN 

OF 
PUNCH 


locate  it  while  the  six  holes  are  being  pierced,  and  the  cutting-off 
punch  will  not  commence  to  cut  until  all  other  punches  have 
entered  their  dies.  ThiLs  the  accurate  sizing  of  the  blanks  and 
the  locsition  of  the  various  operations  is  assured.  With  this  die 
an  acljustable  stop,  not  shown,  was  us<h1. 

The  result  of  the  fii-st  iKMiding  operation  on  the  blank  is  shown 
in  Fig.  490,  and  to  p<Mform  it  the  tools  shown  in  Fig.  493  were 
used.  The  sket<'hes  are  so  clear  that  very  little  description  will 
be  nei'esaary.  The  punch -holder  is  of  cast  iron  dovetailed  on 
the  face  at  iC  iC  for  the  punch  of  tool  steel,  which  is  worked  out 
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to  tbe  shape  shown  and  hardened  at  the  bending  face.  The 
locater  O  and  the  spring  arrangement  are  self-explanatory.  The 
die  also  is  of  tool  steel  and  is  machined  to  fit  the  bolster  and  has 
a  tapped  hole  at  W  for  fastening  screw,  P  P  indicate  the  blank 
in  position  for  forming,  vhile  the  doited  lines  V  V  indicate  it  as 
formed  into  the  die.  8  S  are  the  side  gauges  and  T  the  end 
locating  point.  In  use,  the  press  in  which  the  dies  were  located 
was  inclined,  and  the  work  after  bending  fell  off  at  the  baek. 

For  the  last  operation  in  the  production  of  Fig.  491  the  very 
simple  tools  illustrated  in  Fig.  494  were  used.  The  work  before 
fiuishitig  is  indicated  by  the  dark  portion  0  0  in  position  on  the 


locater  L,  while  the  dotted  lines  P  P  show  it  as  Qni^ed.  The 
punch,  of  tool  steel,  is  machined  to  fit  the  dovetailed  channel  in 
the  face  of  the  holder  (not  shown)  and  at  J /to  fit  the  central 
formed  section  of  the  work ;  the  die  is  of  cast  iron. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  two  bending  dies  can  be 
worked  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  them  are  surprising 
when  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  tools  are  considered. 
Some  may  think  that  it  would  ba%'e  been  better  to  have  designed 
a  die  which  would  do  all  the  bending  in  one  operation.  Possi- 
bly, if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  articles  were  required — say 
several  miliioos. 
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"GANG"   PUNCH   AND   DTE  FOB   PRODUCING 

EYELETS  IN   ONE  OPERATION. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  being  ac«ompliBbed  ia  the  deTising 
of  means  for  the  production  of  Bheet -metal  articles  io  one  opera- 
tion I  illostrate  and  describe  here  a  -'gang"  die  of  very  interest- 
iug  type.  A  number  of  these  dies  were  designed  and  put  into 
Bucceesfal  operation  by  the  writer  not  long  ago  for  the  produc- 


tion of  one  of  two  parts  uf  a  raetallio  button.  They  irill  be 
found  the  best  to  adopt  for  tlie  nuiuufiictui-e  of  small  buttons, 
eyelets,  shell  rivets,  and  stnylhing  of  likt-  nature  that  it  is  neocs- 
Bitry  to  prodiieo  cheaply  and  in  lar^c  qnanlities.  To  necure  the 
niiuimam  ('i>st  of  o]H>ration,  the  stork  is  usually  fed  aiilomalie- 
ally  by  means  uf  a  line-touth  nttehet  roll-feed,  thus  seciiriug  flue 
adjnstment  of  the  stroke. 

In  bru-ss  work,  where  we  can  p'l  our  stock  in  long  IcngtliA, 
or  in  rolls  approximately  uniform  in  width,  a  die  of  the  type 
shown  ill  Fig.  4',<r>  will  run  off  the  entire  strip  or  roll  without  the 
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possibility  of  error,  thus  allowing  of  the  press  attendant  looking 
after  several  presses  and  keeping  them  running  continually. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  be  it  understood  that  in  order  to  draw 
sheet  metal  into  any  form  or  shape,  it  is  first  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  blank.     And  when  the  article  drawn  is  produced  progres* 


Fio.  496. 

sively,  as  in  the  die  here  shown,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  cut  the 
blank  partly  from  the  strip  so  that  it  may  decrease  in  diameter 
with  the  drawing  in  such  a  manner  as  in  no  way  to  disturb  the 
relative  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  different  operations 
required  to  produce  the  shell.  This  is  the  point  which  many 
die-makers  forget,  so  that  the  dies  prove  defective  where  means 
are  not  provided  for  first  imtHZ^  cutting  the  blank,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  locating  the  successive  operations  in  their 
proper  positions,  because  of  the  metal  which  goes  to  form  the 
cup  being  drawn  sidewise  and  lengthwise  in  the  first  drawing. 
And  as  this  will  continue  with  each  draw,  there  will  be  no  likeli- 
hood of  accurately  locating  the  different  operations.  The  way 
in  which  a  ''gang''  die  of  this  kind  should  be  made  in  order  to 
attain  the  desired  results,  will  become  apparent  to  the  practical 
reader  in  the  description  of  the  tools  here  shown. 

The  punch  and  die  were  used  to  produce  small  shells  like  the 
one  shown  at  the  upper  right  of  Fig.  495.  And  it  required  seven 
workings  to  produce  the  shell,  finishing  it  complete  from  flat 
stock  at  the  rate  of  40,000  to  50,000  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
stock  used  was  .030  soft  brass. 

As  the  illust rations  of  the  die  and  punch  show  clearly  the 
various  parts  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tools,  and  Fig.  496 
the  results  accomplished  at  each  oi)eration  in  the  progress  of  the 
strip  across  the  die  face,  very  little  description  will  Ix^  necessary. 

The  stock  is  first  cut  as  indicated  at  A,  Fig.  49(],  by  punch  J, 
Fig.  495,  and  then  at  R  by  punch  A'.  Thus,  the  blank  is  pro- 
duced so  as  to  remain  attached  to  the  strip  and  to  allow  of  being 
drawn  and  decreased  in  diameter  by  the  subscH|ueut  oi)erations 
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withoat  affecting  the  position  of  its  centre  in  relation  to  the 
strip.  This  will  allow  of  the  metal  being  drawn  into  the  shell 
and  still  leave  a  margin  to  hold  the  cups  together  and  allow  of 
feeding  them  along  for  the  next  ox)eration. 

The  stems  of  the  seven  punches  JKLMNO  and  Pare  let  into 
reamed  holes  in  the  holder  I  and  are  fastened  with  set-8crew8» 
not  shown.  The  punches  were  all  hardened,  drawn,  and  care- 
fully  lapped  to  size  and  shape.  The  die  is  finished  in  the  usual 
manner,  formed  counterbores  being  used  to  finish  the  drawing 
and  sizing  dies.  Q  is  the  first  cutting  die,  B  the  second,  8  the 
first  drawing  die,  T  the  second,  TJ  the  third,  and  F  the  sizing 
and  finishing  drawing  die,  while  W  is  the  blanking  and  trimming 
die.  Each  of  the  drawing  dies  is  furnished  with  a  plunger, 
which  is  hardened  and  drawn  and  let  into  pad  Y.  These  plun- 
gers serve  the  double  purpose  of  holding  the  metal  while  being 
drawn  and  of  stripping  it  from  the  dies  afterward,  thereby  leav- 
ing the  stock  free  to  be  fed  forward  to  receive  the  next  opera- 
tion. A  channel  planed  lengthwise  in  the  bolster  ^-^  at  Z 
allows  the  pad  Y  to  work  up  and  down  with  the  action  of  the 
press  ram.  The  two  springs  B-B  B-B  keep  the  plungers  up  with 
sufficient  tension  to  hold  the  metal  securely  between  their  faces 
and  the  faces  of  the  drawing  punches  while  the  drawing  and 
reducing  are  being  accomplished.  Their  pressure  is  adjusted  or 
regulated  by  the  headless  screws  D-D  D-7>.  The  trimming  or 
blanking  punch  P  hsus  a  pilot  pin  which  fits  the  last  drawing 
snugly  and  locates  it  true  and  central  for  l)eing  trimmed  and 
blanked  clean  off  the  strip. 

As  the  results  accomplished  by  the  use  of  such  tools  as  are 
herein  described  and  illustrated  would  require  three  or  more 
operations  if  the  simpler  tools  were  used,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to 
figure  out  what  the  saving  is. 

In  conclusion  I  might  state  that  there  is  an^^  variety  of  small 
drawn,  formetl,  or  eniboss^Ml  sheet  metal  work  that  could  be  pro- 
duced mon*  a<rurately  and  in  half  the  time  by  the  use  of  just 
such  dies  as  that  shown  here.  In  order  to  succee<l  with  these 
tools,  however,  always  remember.  lH»fore  attempting  to  draw  and 
form  cups  progressively  from  the  strip,  to  provide  vieaM  for 
partly  cutting  the  blanks/tvm  which  to  draw  the  cup9. 
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la  Fig.  497  are  shown  the  aesembled  parts  of  a  telephone 
trausmitter  case  of  sheet  metal,  and  in  Figs.  498  to  603  the  dies 
nsed  for  producing  the  parts.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  these 
cases  are  used  in  great  quantities  aud  that  the  dies  for  their  pro- 
duction are  required  to  be  of  the 
most  accurate  and  lasting  con- 
struction in  order  that  the  parts 
may  be  produced  rapidly  and  in 
exact  duplication.  As  the  work 
involved  in  the  production  of  the 
transmitter- case  parts  consists  of 
blanking,  drawing,  forming,  pierc- 
ing, aud  wiring,  the  dies  are  in- 
teresting, and  engravings  of  them, 
together  with  the  description  of 
their  construction  and  operation, 
will  prove  sn^estive  in  the  adoption  of  similar  tools  for  the 
production  of  a  large  variety  of  drawn  sheet-metal  work,  accu- 
rately and  economically. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  497,  the  case  consists  of  three  parts, 
designated  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  The  part  1  is  of  an  artistic 
shape  aud  represents  a  nice  job  in  drawn  wort.  The  die  used 
for  producing  it  is  shown  in  Fig,  498  and  was,  as  were  all  the 
blanking  aud  drawing  dies  used  in  the  production  of  the  case 
parts,  of  the  compound  double-action  type  of  construction.  As 
a  great  many  tool-makers  are  uot  familiar  with  drawing  dies  of. 
this  type,  a  slight  description  of  their  use  will  contribute  to  an 
intclligeut  understanding  of  their  making. 

Double-action  dies  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  used  tu  double-action  presses  to  cut  a  blank  and  at  the  same 
stroke  draw  it  into  shape  without  the  help  of  springs  or  buffein, 
as  in  the  ease  combination  single-action  dies.  The  kind  aud 
thickness  of  the  metal  used  determine  whether  one  or  several 
operations  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  shape  and 
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depth  iu  the  article.  There  arc  two  easentially  different  types 
of  double -act  ion  dies,  viz.,  Fig.  498  in  a  "solid -bottom  die,"  and 
Fig.  501  a  "push -through  die."  However,  they  are  both  used 
ill  the  same  way. 

Taking  the  die  Fig.  498 — which  was  used  for  producing  the 
part  1  of  Fig.  497 — G  is  the  die  bolster,  in  which  the  drawing 
and  blanking  dies  are  located.  It  will  be  understood  that  all 
parts  of  this  die  had  to  be  constructed  very  accurately,  that  the 
working  parts  were  hardened,  drawn,  and  ground  and  lapped 
smooth  in  order  to  produce  the  parts  as  required.    In  the  die,  A 


is  the  main  drawing  die,  which  is  lociitt'd  iu  a  taper  seat  in  the 
bolster,  while  F  F  is  the  blaukiiig  die,  Iwittcd  in  a  seat  iu  the 
surface  of  the  bolster  imd  st-fun.'d  l»y  nieaiiH  of  the  two  fillister 
head-screws  H  II.     N  ih  ii  strijiiMT  of  the  iisuid  tyiK-. 

Iu  the  punch  si'<-tion,  L  h  is  the  combiui-d  cuttiiif;  punch  and 
blank-holder;  aforfiingof  mild  stwlwirhatoiil-sU'«'l  ringwelded 
ou  to  one  side  to  ucl  lu  the  mtliiig  punch  /  /.  It  wiis  machined 
all  over;  being  lurni'd  at  ./  ./  lo  bx-utc  on  llw  fiicc  of  (he  outer 
ram  uf  the  double  ucl ion  pn-sN,  and  milx  Imrdfiii-d  and  drawn  at 
1 1  and  then  gnmiid  tu  fit  the  cutl  iiig  die  F  F,  uflcr  which  the 
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face  was  lapped  so  that  the  blank  would  be  held  evenly  while 
being  drawn.  B  is  the  drawing  and  forming  punch  and  E  its 
stem.  The  manner  in  which  this  die  was  used,  as  well  as  the 
other  double-action  dies  shown  here,  will  be  understood  from 
the  following: 

The  lower  or  die  section  G  is  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  press 
bolster,  while  the  combined  cutting  punch  and  blank-holder  / 1 
is  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  outer  ram,  and  moves  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  drawing  punch  B,  the  stem  K  of  which  is  fastened 
in  the  inner  ram,  by  which  it  is  actuated.     The  outer  ram  of  the 
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double-action  press  being  so  arranged  that,  after  making  its 
stroke,  its  stops  during  about  one-quarter  revolution  of  the 
crank-shaft,  and  the  combined  cutting  punch  and  blank-holder 
cuts  the  blank  at  F  F,  carries  it  down  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cutting  die ;  holds  it  there  tightly  and  remains  stationary,  hold- 
ing it  between  the  annular  pressure  surfaces  of  the  punch  and 
E  E  during  the  down  "dwell "  of  the  outer  slide. 

While  the  blank  is  under  a  pressure  which  has  been  regulated 
to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  the  case,  the  drawing  punch 
B  continues  its  downward  movement,  thus  drawing  the  metal 
from  between  the  pressing  surfaces  into  the  shape  required.  As 
the  punch  rises  the  combined  blank-holder  and  cutting  punch 
remains  stationary  until  the  dmwing  punch  has  disappeared 
within  it ;  then  it  rises  also.  At  the  completion  of  the  up-stroke 
a  knock-out  attached  to  the  press  actuates  the  die  knock-out  D 
which  delivers  the  finished  shell  at  the  top  of  the  die.     Some 
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very  close  work  and  careful  grinding,  lapping,  and  polishing 
were  necessary  in  order  to  get  this  die  to  produce  part  1  as  was 
desired,  the  metal  used  being  sheet  brass  ^  inch  thick,  the  utmost 
care  being  necessary  to  get  the  difference  in  the  diameter  and 
curves  and  shape  of  the  punch  and  die  exactly  two  thicknesses 
of  metal. 

The  punch  and  die  used  for  producing  part  2  of  Fig.  497  is 
shown  in  Fig.  500.  Although  a  compound  double-action  die,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  constructed  differently  from  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  498,  and  that  different  results  are  accomplished  in  it.  In 
this  die  the  shell,  forming  part  2  of  Fig.  497,  is  blanked,  drawn, 
formed,  and  a  hole  pierced  in  the  centre,  to  admit  the  end  of  x>art 
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3  as  shown  at  a.  Fig.  497,  at  one  stroke  of  the  press.  However, 
the  use  and  operating  of  the  die  are  the  ssime  as  €*xplained  for  the 
first.  As  in  the  other,  close  and  careful  work  were  neceasary 
on  all  the  parts  in  order  to  have  the  die  work  well  in  the  press. 
In  the  die  section,  R  R  is  the  Ciist-iron  bolster,  P  P  the  combined 
cutting  and  drawing  die,  and  Q  Q  the  combined  lM)ttom-formittg 
and  hole-piercing  die. 

In  the  upiM»r  section  of  die,  Fig.  500,  W  W  is  the  combined 
cutting  punch  and  blank-holder,  a  forcing  T  Tihc  drawing  and 
forming  punch,  and  U  the  hole-piercing  punch.     The  manner  in 
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tIiIoIl  the  metal  is  cut,  drawn,  formed,  and  the  hole  pierced, 
may  be  seen  from  the  dark  section.  In  this  die  the  bottom-form- 
ing »nd  bole-piercing  die  Q  Q  also  acts  iu  the  capacity  of  a 
knock-oat ;  it  being  actnated  on  the  up-stroke  of  the  press  rams  by 
the  knock-oat  device  attached  to  the  press.  The  blank  produced 
by  the  hole- piercing  puncli  U  finds  egress  through  au  enlarged 
hole  mnning  entirely  through  the  stem  of  the  piercing-die  sec- 
tion. Ideal  resolts  may  be  accomplished  in  a  die  of  this  con- 
struction, as  the  holding  of  the  blank  while  it  is  being  dr^wn  is 
perfect;  an  even  pressure  being  maintained  all  the  time,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  single-action  combination  dies  are  used,  as 
the  tension  on  the  blank  is  communicated  through  a  rubber 
spring  barrel  which  compresses  as  the  blank-holder  ring  de- 
scends and  thus  renders  the  tension  uneven.     Thus,  deep  draws 


cannot  be  attained  in  a  single-action  die  throngh  the  metal  tear- 
ing or  splitting  because  of  too  much  pressure  on  the  blank  as 
the  draw  uears  completion ;  while  in  compound  double-action  or 
triple-action  dies,  draws  of  considerable  depth,  in  comparison 
with  the  diameters,  can  be  attained  because  the  pressure  on  the 
metal  is  exerted  by  cams  on  the  crank -shaft  aud  is,  of  course. 


To  produce  part  3  of  the  case,  to  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  497, 
three  operations  were  necessary.     The  first  consisted  of  drawing 
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a  shell  of  the  shape  shown  at  the  apper  left  of  Fig.  fiOl.  This 
shell  was  blanked  and  drawn  in  the  tlonble-action  "pnsh- 
throngb  "  die  shown  in  Fig.  noi.  As  will  be  seen,  the  die  sec- 
tion is  in  one  piece.  It  was  a  forging  of  mild  steel  at  base,  with  a 
tool-steel  face  for  the  cutting  die.  The  weld  of  the  two  steels  is 
indicated  by  a  wavj'  line  in  the  drawing.  The  machluiug  and 
finishing  of  the  die  were  accomplished  in  the  usual  manner;  all 
working  parts  being  left  over  size,  and  ground  and  lapped  to  a 


fiiiisli  after  the  die  had  been  hardened  and  tempered.  A  is  the 
ba.se,  C  C  the  cutting  die  and  bluiik-holder  portion,  D  D  the 
drawing  die,  and  B  B  the  stripping  edge. 

In  the  punch  section  of  Fig.  501,  II  is  the  combined  cutting 
punch  and  blank-holder  and  I  the  drawing  punch.  As  will  be 
hoen,  tlie  die  is  equipped  with  a  stripper  of  the  iLtual  construc- 
tion. This  (lie  was  a  far  more  rapid  producer  than  the  other 
two,  ns  the  metal  was  cut,  then  drawn  and  pushed  through  the 
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die,  stripping  9,t  B  B;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  knock- 
ont  and  the  delivering  of  the  drawn  shell  at  the  top  of  the  die. 

The  second  ox>eration  in  the  production  of  part  3  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  tools  shown  in  Fig.  502.  These  tools 
require  little  description  as  their  construction  and  use  are  al- 
most evident  at  a  glance.  B  is  the  punch -holder,  P  the  drawing 
punchy  and  R  its  stem ;  while  X  is  the  inside  blank-holder  which 
supports  and  holds  the  shell  on  the  inside  while  it  is  being  reduced 
and  formed ;  Q  is  the  stripper.  In  the  die,  L  is  the  bolster,  M 
the  die,  and  JVthe  knock-out  for  stripping  the  finished  work  from 
the  die.  The  punch  and  die  were  operated  in  a^reducing  press 
with  a  stroke  of  considerable  length. 

The  last  operation  in  the  production  of  part  3  consisted  of 
punching  out  the  bottom  at  5  5  and  wiring  the  edge  at  c2  c2  as 
shown.  This  work  was  accomplished  entirely  by  the  use  of 
the  combination  wiring  and  piercing  die  shown  in  Fig.  503. 
Although  the  drawing  is  very  clear,  a  description  may  assist 
many  to  understand  intelligently  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  tools. 

In  the  lower  section,  T  is  a  cast-iron  bolster,  bored  out  and 
recessed  for  the  hole-pierciug  die  U  U'and  the  holder  and  locator 

V  y.  The  piercing  die  was  of  tool  steel,  hardened,  ground,  and 
lapped  to  size,  and  a  force-fit  into  its  seat  in  the  bolster,  while 

V  V  was  of  mild  steel  worked  out  on  the  inside  to  fit  the  formed 
shells  and  turned  taper  on  the  outside  to  drive  into  the  taper  seat 
in  the  bolster. 

The  upper  section  consists  of,  first,  the  holder  B,  a  forging  of 
mild  steel  worked  and  machined  as  shown,  to  contain  the  wiring 
die  W  W,  the  spring  stripper  and  work  supporter  X  X,  and  the 
piercing  punch  F.  As  will  be  seen,  the  wiring  die  is  located  in 
a  seat  in  the  holder-face  and  fastened  by  means  of  fillister  head, 
screws,  while  the  piercing  punch  is  located  in  a  reamed  hole  run- 
ning entirely  through  the  holder,  and  is  permanently  secured  in 
position  by  means  of  a  taper  pin  at  A.  The  spring  D  D  exerts 
enough  pressure  on  the  combined  work-supporter  and  stripper 
X  X  to  allow  of  it  supporting  the  shell  on  the  inside  while  it  is 
being  wired  by  the  die  W  W,  and  then  stripping  it  from  the 
piercing  punch  at  the  rise  of  the  press  ram. 
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WheQ  the  punch  and  die  are  iu  use,  the  shell  ia  slipped  into 
the  locating  seat  in  V  Fand  the  press  stepped.  As  the  punch 
descends,  the  supporter  and  stripper  come  in  contact  with  the 
inside  of  the  shell  and  hold  it  tightly  while  the  spring  com- 
presses and  the  rest  of  the  punch  parts  continue  to  descend. 
Then  the  edge  of  the  shell  enters  the  wiriog  groove  and  follows 
aronnd  its  curves;  the  punch  desceodiog  until  the  curl  is  com- 
plete, the  piercing  punch  Thaving  meanwhile  punched  the  bot- 
tom ont  of  the  shell  and  into  the  die  (/.  At  the  up-Btroke  of  the 
nuntbestripperJT^ remains  stationary  until  the  pierciug  punch 


has  left  the  shell  and  the  wiring  die  hnn  risen  above  il ;  then  it 
rises  also,  leaving  the  finislii-d  shell  in  a  poHition  (<>  be  e^isily 
removed. 

The  other  openttinns  necwwiry  to  allow  of  the  parts  of  lh<> 
traiismilU-r  oii«c  being  aHsemble<l  as  Kbnwii  in  Fig.  497  oonsistctl 
of  joining  jiarts  3  and  2  togetlicr  iw  Kbown,  and  piercing  four 
holes  in  the  rims  of  iKirls  1  and  2  for  wn-ws.  Itnt  as  the  tool* 
used  for  those  latter  oiK-mtions  w<Te  very  simple,  llirir  illustrat- 
ing and  deeoribing  are  nnnecessary. 

In  ct)nelusion,  I  might  state  tliat  it  would  Iw  well  for  uiaoD- 
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facturers  of  artistic  drawn  sheet-metal  articles  and  parts  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  use  of  double-action  dies  and  double-action 
presses,  as  the  results  accomplished  by  their  use  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  accomplished  by  combination  dies  in  single- 
action  presses. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

ProceBses,  Presses,  Devices,  and  Arrangements  for 

the  Rapid  and  Economical  Manufacture 

of  Sheet-Metal  Articles. 

PRESS  WORK. 

It  is  only  daring  the  past  few  years  that  the  use  and  value  of 
the  power  press  and  hydraulic  press  for  sheet-metal  working  have 
come  to  be  almost  universally  appreciated  and  known,  and  to-day 
the  rapidity  with  which  their  use  is  being  extended  is  astonishing. 

Among  the  machine-tool  brood  the  power  press  and  its  work 
occupy  a  unique  position  in  one  respect,  as  it  is  the  only  ma- 
chine tool,  and  its  oi)eration  involves  the  only  process,  in  which, 
after  the  material  is  once  cut  ofif  from  the  sheet  or  bar,  there  is 
no  making  of  chips  or  waste.  The  press,  as  such,  does  neither 
cutting  or  abrading. 

To  be  sure,  the  power  press  is  usually  a  more  or  less  expen- 
sive machine,  and  the  devising  and  constructing  of  suitable  dies 
for  it  requires  the  eniplo^'ment  of  the  most  skilful  mechanics  and 
is  often  among  the  most  expensive  work  of  the  trade.  But  when 
the  machine  and  dies  ai*e  in  successful  operation  the  saving  of 
labor  in  production  is  enormous,  and  is  greater  than  that  saved 
by  any  other  machine  tool.  In  fact  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
articles  are  often  numerously  produced  by  the  power  press,  which 
could  not  be  made  by  other  processes  for  one  hundred  times  or 
even  one  thousand  times  the  cost. 

Until  lately  the  power  press,  by  reason  of  its  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction and  the  m  unfolding  of  its  product,  was  distinctly  a  fac- 
tory machine.  But  to-day  this  same  machine  is  employed  almost 
universtilly  in  up-to-date  machine  shops  for  the  production  of  an 
endless  variety  of  parts  which  are  used  on  machines,  and  it  is  to 
he  reckoned  with  the  same  as  the  other  machine  tools;  that  is,  as 
an  economic  producer  of  shop  products. 

482 
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PERFORATIKG  FLAT   AKD   CYLINDRICAL  SHEET 

METAL. 


In  the  production  of  plates  and  articles  with  numerous  x>^r- 
forations,  dies  accompanied  by  novel  mechanical  devices  play  a 
more  important  part  than  any  other  line  of  sheet-metal  work. 
While  the  dies  used  in  such  work  are  comparatively  simple,  the 
devices  and  appliances  used  in  connection  with  them  are  often 
intricate  and  novel.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  perforation  of 
cylindrical  articles  and  parts,  where  the  die  remains  stationary 
and  the  shell  is  rotated  successively  at  each  stroke  of  the  press, 
until  the  entire  surface  has  been  worked  upon.  By  means  of 
these  rotating  devices  shells  may  be  perforated  in  any  design  or 
pattern  of  perforations  by  means  of  a  single  row  of  dies,  the 
manner  in  which  the  shell  is  rotated  after  each  stroke  determin- 
ing the  pattern  of  the  perforations.  Anyone  who  has  noticed 
the  odd,  novel,  and  artistic  designs  in  the  perforated  shells  used 
on  gas  and  lamp  burners  and  fixtures  must  have  wondered  how 
they  can  be  produced  so  cheaply.  The  secret  lies  principally  in 
the  devices  used  for  rotating,  and  farther  on  I  show  a  number  of 
such  devices  and  the  dies  and  tools  used  with  them. 

In  the  perforating  of  flat  sheets  of  metal  the  construction  of 
the  dies  used  is  equally  similar  to  that  followed  out  in  the  "gang" 
types,  and  they  are  used  on  work  ranging  from  ornamental  sheet- 
metal  articles  to  the  punching  of  holes  in  steel  beams  and  boiler 
plates.  The  holes  pierced  with  this  type  may  be  of  any  shape 
desired  and  may  be  spaced  in  any  manner  or  combinaton.  Often 
the  usual  conditions  are  reversed  and  instead  of  the  perforations 
being  desired,  small  blanks  are  the  objects  sought,  a  number  of 
them  being  fed  to  the  dies  automatically.  Perforated  sheets  of 
the  different  metals  are  now  in  great  demand  and  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

ATTACHMENTS  FOR   CYLINDRICAL  PERFORATING. 

In  Fig.  504  is  shown  a  horizontal  two-slide  foot  press  for 

punching  simultaneously  two  holes  or  slots  on  opposite  sides  of 

drawn  shells.     The  die  is  located  in  the  centre  and  is  made  with 
28 
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cutting-edges  on  opposite  sides  and  with  a  clearance  hole  through 
the  bottom  as  an  escape  for  the  scrap  or  ponchings.  The  punches 
are  of  steel  rod  fastened  in  punch-holders  or  chucks  which  are 
adjustable  and  mounted  on  slides  provided  with  adjustable  gibs. 
Each  slide  is  arranged  with  an  adjustable  stop  to  allow  of  pierc- 
ing shells  of  different  diameters.  Dies  of  this  type,  when  used 
in  a  machine  of  the  kind  shown,  are  very  convenient  for  rapidly 
and  accurately  producing  pierced  shells  for  lamp-burners,  satchel 
locks,  and  a  variety  of  other  pierced  work  requiring  holes  pierced 
on  opposite  sides. 

Figs.  505  and  506  show  two  different  sets  of  perforating  fixtures 
in  i>osition  on  presses  for  perforating  burner  shells  and  other 
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cylindrical  sheet-metal  articles.  Fixtures  of  these  types  are  used 
extensively  for  work  which  it  is  desired  to  perforate  all  around, 
although  sometimes  used  to  perforate  in  sections  only. 

The  attachment  shown  on  the  press  in  Fig.  505  is  used  for 
taper  and  crowning  shells,  which  uecessitat4*8  the  setting  of  the 
die-holder  and  rotating  device  at  an  angle  with  the  lower  face  of 
the  slide.  The  shell,  as  perforated,  is  shown  on  press  bolster  at 
the  right. 

Fig.  506  shows  a  press  e<piipp<Kl  with  dies  and  fixtures  for 
perforating  small  ch>se  patterns  in  bottomless  sheila     As  will 
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be  seen  from  the  engraving,  in  which  a  die,  pancb,  and  two  per- 
forated BhellB  are  shown  on  the  floor,  the  die  is  a  piece  of  steel 
with  two  rows  of  holes  in  it  and  dovetailed  into  the  work -holder, 
while  the  punch  is  equipped  with  a  spring  stripper  and  two  rows 
of  piercing  punches.     The  dies  shown  located  iu  the  press  are 


for  perforating  the  small  shell,  and  the  ones  on  the  floor  for  per- 
forating the  large  one  shown  at  the  right  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  attachments  of  the  types  shown  in  Figs.  505  and  506 
the  perforating  dial  with  a  chuck  of  suitable  shape  is  motmted 
ou  a  die-holder,  and  a  ratchet  having  teeth  spaced  to  suit  the 
holes  or  pattern  desired  is  mounted  and  arranged  to  rotate  the 
shell  at  each  stroke  of  the  pi-ess.     By  the  use  of  such  attach- 
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meate,  perforating  may  be  done  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  strokes 
per  minate. 

The  adjustment  of  tbe  parts  of  these  perforating  attachments 
is  easily  and  qaickly  made,  so  that  but  a  short  time  is  required 
to  change  the  attachmeuts  from  one  style  of  shell  to  another. 
Presses  in  which  snch  attachments  are  used  are  often  provided 


vith  a  latch  lock  for  tbe  clutch  connection,  vhicb  is  automatic- 
ally released  after  each  complete  rotation  of  the  article  on  the 
perforating  cbnck,  tbns  stopping  the  prma  automatically  aft«r 
the  requisite  number  of  strokes  have  been  made. 
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PIEECDIG  AND   BLANKING  SMALL  ABMATUEE 

DISKS. 

In  Fig.  507  is  Bhovn  a  Bet  of  dies  as  located  in  an  adjastable 
press  for  accurately  piercing  and  blanking  armatnre  disks  for 
small  generators  and  motors.  The  press  is  furnished  with  an 
automatic  knock-oat,  and  its  inclined  position  allows  the  blank. 


after  being  punched  and  pierced,  to  foe  lifted  ont  of  the  die  and 
slid  off  at  the  back.  The  pierced  blanks  are  usually  punched 
from  strips  sheared  to  the  necessary  width.  The  construction  of 
the  dies  is  such  as  to  allow  the  outside  and  the  inside  to  be 
punched  simultaneously,  after  which  it  is  held  foetween  the  faces 
of  the  blanking  punch  and  the  pad,  and  descends  far  enongh  for 
the  piercing  punches  located  around  the  die  to  pierce  holes. 
The  finished  disks  are  shown  beneath  the  press. 
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KEEPrNTG    SHEETS    OR    ARTICLES    STRAIGHT  WHILB 

PERFORATING. 

For  perforating  articles  of  considerable  size,  or  flat  plates 
which  are  required  to  be  kept  straight,  dies  of  the  usual  con- 
struction  will  not  do  good  work,  as  on  such  dies  stationary  strip- 
pers are  used  and  they  are  liable  to  distort  the  metal  to  such  aii 
extent  as  to  require  subsequent  straightening.  To  overcome  this 
defect  a  press  equipped  with  a  cam-actuated  stripper  should  be 
used,  especially  on  accurate  work,  such  as  parts  of  clocks,  elec- 
trical instruments,  etc.  A  press  equipped  in  this  manner  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  508.  The  stripping  device  is  such  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  between  the  punch  and  die,  thus  allowing  the  oper- 
ator to  manipulate  and  observe  the  work  at  will.  The  action  of 
the  stripper  when  the  press  is  running  is  as  follows:  The  strip- 
per plate  strikes  the  blank  or  article  first,  straightening  and 
clamping  it  before  the  punches  enter,  and  holding  it  under 
pressure  while  the  punching  and  stripping  are  being  accom- 
plished. In  this  manner  the  flat  or  formed  piece  comes  out  per- 
fectly straight  and  true.  The  punches  used  when  a  press  is 
equipped  with  a  stripper  of  this  type  may  be  made  considerably 
shorter  than  where  a  die  with  a  stationary  stripper  is  used,  thus 
making  them  more  durable.  Also  by  this  arrangement  a  smaller 
hole  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  punches  may  be  pierced, 
through  the  support  given  the  punches  by  the  movable  stripper 
up  to  the  point  where  they  enter  the  stock. 

PERFORATING  LARGE  SHEETS  OP  METAL  IN 

SPECIAL   DRSIGNS. 

For  the  perforating  of  large  slieets  of  metal  in  designs  simi- 
lar to  those  shown  in  Figs.  509,  510,  and  511,  special  feeding 
arrangements  are  used.  Some  of  the  patterns  are  staggered  and 
others  are  regular,  and  to  produce  them  a  single  row  of  "gang** 
punches  and  dies  or  a  double  row  is  UM>d.  ^Vllen  a  double  row 
or  ^'gang"  of  punches  and  dies  is  used,  the  metal  is  usually  fed 
automatically  by  means  of  a  roller  fe<Hl  to  a  press  of  large  and 
powerful  construction.     The  const rnct ion  of  the  punches  and 
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dies  for  such  work  is  such  as  to  allow  of  removing  any  one  or  a 
Dumber  without  disturbing  the  others.  The  punches  are  usually 
located  in  a  cast-iron  holder  which  is  fitted  to  a  dovetailed  chan- 
nel in  the  face  of  the  press  ram.  They  are  short  and  stocky  and 
fastened  by  set-screws.  The  dies  are  usually  tool-steel  bushings, 
hardened  and  ground,  and  let  into  holes  drilled  and  reamed  in  a 
bolster  of  similar  make  to  that  used  for  the  punches.  The  bush- 
ings also  are  fastened  by  set-screws.     With  a  powerful  press 
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equipped  with  proper  feeds  and  punches  and  dies  the  author  has 
seen  154  f -inch  holes  punched  in  ^inch  plate  at  each  stroke  of 
the  press.  The  press  referred  to  was  used  in  the  works  of  a 
large  agricultural  machinery  concern  and  was  provided  with  a 
roller  feeding  attachment  consisting  of  four  adjustable  rolls,  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  54  inches  long,  which  fed  the  stock  auto- 
matically in  multiples  of  sixteenths  of  an  inch  up  to  four  inches. 
For  heavy  work  the  press  was  provided  with  back  gears,  which 
were  thrown  out  when  doing  light  work,  so  as  to  give  the  press 
a  higher  speed.  The  slide  adjustment  on  this  press  was  such  as 
to  allow  of  raising  or  lowering  it  to  overcome  the  shortening  of 
the  punches  through  wear. 


PEODUCTION  OFPERFOEATED  METAL  BY  THE 
ALLIS-CHALMEES  COMPAmT. 

One  of  the  largest  producers  of  perforated  metal  in  the  world 
is  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  of  Chicago.  In  their  shops  im- 
proved machinery  is  being  constantly  provided  for  the  produc- 
tion of  x)erf orated  metal  in  the  endless  varieties  which  modem 
demands  necessitate.     The  chief  aim  in  this  plant  is  to  produce 
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the  material  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
This  object,  of  course,  can  be  attained  only  by  keeping  the 
machines  constantly  producing  perforated  sheets  of  the  same  de- 
sign and  pattern.  Most  of  the  output  in  this  line  produced  in 
the  above-mentioned  shops  is  used  for  rotating  screens  for  stone, 
grain,  coal,  ore,  etc.,  the  perforated  plates  being  rolled  to  exact 
diameters  in  special  machines.  For  such  purposes  perforated 
metals  have  supei*seded  and  are  far  superior  to  wire  cloth ;  being 
much  stronger,  more  uniform  in  size  of  hole  and  mesh,  less 
liable  to  tear  or  rust  out,  and  in  case  of  breakage  they  may  be 
easily  repaired  or  replaced  without  affecting  the  entire  sheet.  In 
screens  for  various  purposes  it  is  often  desirable  to  arrange  them 
with  portions  left  blank.  This  can  be  easily  done  when  perfor- 
ated metal  is  used,  as  the  sheets  can  be  perforated  in  a  press 
equipped  with  a  feed  which  can  be  adjusted  to  feed  unequal 
spacings. 

HORNING  AND  SEAMING  PROCESSES. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  pieced  sheet-metal  ware,  the  proc- 
esses of  '' homing''  and  ^^ seaming ''  play  a  very  important  part. 
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and  a  large  variety  of  ingenious  devices  and  fixtures  is  used,  giv- 
ing rapid  and  accurate  results.  The  processivs  are  essentially 
assembling  and  preparing  ones,  nn  they  assemble  flat,  round,  and 
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irregular  parts,  and  often  prepare  them  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  wiring,  cnrling,  etc.  The  saccessire  stages  of  a  "lock" 
seam  are  sbovrn  in  Fig.  612  and  a  press  equipped  with  the  tools 
iu  Fig,  513.  The  manner  in  which  an  inside  or  an  outside  seam 
is  finished  is  shown,  two  blows  being  neceasarf  for  each.  The 
first  operation  is  the  forming  of 
the  books,  and  the  second  the 
crushing  down  and  locking  to- 
getJier.  There  is  a  lai^e  variety 
of  work  which  requires  finishiug 
with  locked  seams  of  this  kind. 

For  the  double-seaming  of 
bottoms,  tops,  and  parts  of 
round  bodies  together,  the  work 
is  accompliBhed  by  special  ma- 
chinery and  dies  are  dispensed 
with.  A  machine  for  this  work 
is  shown  in  Fig.  514  and  dia- 
grams of  the  work  done  on  it 
in  Figs.  filS  and  616.  These 
machines  are  used  extensively 
for  double  seaming  "flat  bot- 
toms" on  to  tea-kettles,  coffee- 
pots, pails,  and  similar  goods  in  the  tin  and  enamelled  iron- 
ware line. 

The  lower  spindle  carrying  the  "inside  chuck  or  roller"  is 
mounted  on  a  sliding  plate,  which  is  drawn  forward  for  potting 
on  and  taking  off  the  articles.  In  the  case  of  faring  pails,  dish- 
pans,  and  other  articles  which  are  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  the  doable  seaming  is  done  against  a  solid  plate  of  the 
size  of  the  bottom,  mounted  on  the  sliding  spindle.  For  backets, 
caps,  and  other  straight  articles  collapsible  chucks  are  used. 
These  chucks  are  so  made  that  they  spread  to  fit  along  the  edge 
of  the  bottom  when  the  article  is  carried  up  against  the  upper 
chuck,  and  fold  together  after  the  work  is  done  to  permit  the 
rapid  and  easy  removal  of  the  seamed  article. 

For  double-seaming  bottoms  or  tops  stamped  or  drawn  with 
a  barred  edge,  as  per  Fig.  517  and  618,  a  fixture  called  a  deflect- 
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ing  device  is  reqnired  and  may  be  readily  attaclied  to  the  ma- 
chine. The  diagrams  show  Ihe  steps  iu  which  tJie  seaming  is 
done;  the  deflecting  device  performs  the  second  of  the  three 
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operations.  The  use  of  burred-edge  blanks  for  the  bottoms  of 
round  work  offers  the  advantage  of  easily  centring  the  bottoms 
on  the  bodies.  For  a  great  many  articles,  however,  plain  bot- 
tom blanks  are  preferred.  In  that  case  the  deflecting  device  is 
dispensed  with,  and  instead  of  it  two  brackets  are  attached  to  the 
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machine,  carrying  three  adjustable  rolls  for  centring  the  blanks 
or  bottoms  on  the  bodies,  before  clamping.  For  heavy  stock  it 
becomes  necessary  sometimes  to  have  a  slight  depression  in  the 
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FIG.  518. 


centre  of  the  bottom  blank  corresi)onding  with  a  slight  projec- 
tion on  the  clamping  plate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the 
seaming  rolls  from  pushing  the  bottom  away  from  its  central 
position. 

For  a  certain  kind  of  work  a  press  si)ecially  equipped  with 
an  automatic  fixture  for  double  homing  or  seaming  is  used.  By 
means  of  this  automatic  fixture  the  two  corner  seams  on  large 
square  cans  having  round  corners  with  seams  in  the  centre,  may 
be  closed  at  one  blow.  Tins  with  sharp  corners  require  a  "coax- 
ing ''  operation  on  a  single  horn  to  start  the  seam  over  before 
setting  over  on  a  double-horn  press.     The  horn,  which  is  movable 
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in  ways,  has  two  working  surfaces,  the  npper  one  being  acted 
upon  by  a  ^' force  "  bolted  to  the  press  slide,  while  the  lower  one 
in  descending  with  the  slide  acts  against  a  stationary  force  fast- 
ened to  the  bed.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  two  body -halves 
of  the  can,  loosely  hooked  together,  are  pushed  over  the  sliding 
horn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  519,  which,  by  means  of  adjustable 
gauges,  secures  accurate  size  and  position.     By  the  use  of  a 
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double-horn  machine  the  capacity  of  the  operator  is  nearly 
doubled  as  compared  with  what  can  be  done  on  an  ordinary 
horn  press.  Presses  equipped  with  fixtures  for  double  seaming 
are  used  extensively  for  seaming  6-gallon  petroleum  cans,  as 
per  Fig.  520. 

Double-seaming  machines  (Fig.  521)  for  seaming  articles  of 
irregular  shape  differ  from  those  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  514 
in  that  they  allow  the  seaming  rolls  to  follow  automatically  the 
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shape  of  the  can.  Ab  they  do  the  seaming  at  the  top  of  the  can, 
they  are  preferable  for  filled  cans.    In  action,  the  pressore  on 


the  foot  treadle,  which  causes  the  pressure  plate  Ut  clamp  tlie 
can  and  lid  against  the  chuck,  also  throws  in  the  friction  clutch 
which  starts  the  work.     The  donble-seaming  rolls,  controlled  by 
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a  cam  made  in  a  piece  with  tlie  chuck  and  finished  to  the  shape 
of  the  can,  follow  the  shape  of  the  can  automatically,  while  the 
necessary  pressure  to  form  and  finish  the  seam  is  imparted  by 
the  handles.  These  pressure  handles  in  such  machines  are  so 
arranged  as  to  relieve  the  hand  of  the  operator  from  all  vibra- 
tions due  to  the  irregular  shape  of  the  cans.  Adjustments  for 
different  heights  of  work  can  be  readily  made  by  means  of  a 
hand-wheel,  and  for  different  shapes  by  exchanging  the  can 
chuck,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  rolling  of  seams  on  square  cans  is  usually  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner:  The  can  is  firmly  held  between  two 
disks  made  exactly  to  fit  the  heads  of  the  can ;  the  upper  disk 
being  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft  fastened  rigidly  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  main  frame  of  the  machine  and  the  lower  disk  to  a 
shaft  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and  prevented 
from  turning  by  an  arm  running  in  the  guides,  but  capable  of 
vertical  motion  imparted  to  it  by  a  cam  on  the  treadle  shaft. 

The  steel  rolls  which  operate  on  the  seam  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  carried  by  a  frame  which  rotates  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  stationary  shafts  and  i-evolves  around  the  can.  These  rolls 
are  mcmnted  on  levera  i)ivoted  in  the  rotating  frame,  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  levers  being  finished  with  rolls  bearing  agsuust 
star-shaped  stationary  cams  in  two  vertical  shafts  which  gives 
the  '4n-and-out  motion  "  required  in  x>a8sing  around  the  corners 
of  the  cans.  The  rotating  frame  carries  two  sets  of  these  rollers, 
which  press  upon  opposite  sides  of  tlie  can  at  both  top  and  bot- 
tom, thus  equalizing  the  side  pressure  and  rolling  the  seams  more 
perfectly  than  would  be  possible  by  the  use  of  the  single  set  of 
rolls,  each  seam  being  rolled  twice  in  each  revolution.  There 
are  additional  Ciims  provided  which,  as  the  machine  comes  to  a 
rest,  move  the  rolls  outward  from  the  surface  of  the  cam,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  removed  from  the  machine.  Attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rotating  frame  is  a  l)evel  gear  meshing  with  a  pin- 
ion on  the  pulley-shaft.  The  pulley  is  provided  with  a  friction 
clutch  controlled  by  the  ti-eadle. 

A  cam  l)eing  placed  upon  the  lower  disk,  the  foot  treadle  is 
pressed  ami  the  can  is  raisinl  and  clamped  firmly  between  the 
upper  and  lower  disks.     The  clutch  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the 
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roller  frame  makes  one  revolution  around  the  can,  the  latter 
remaining  stationary.  After  completing  the  one  revolution  the 
clutch  is  automatically  released,  the  rolls  are  thrown  outward 
and  the  lower  disk  drox>s,  leaving  the  can  free  to  be  removed. 
The  capacity  of  these  machines  is  from  9,000  to  12,000  cans  in 
ten  hours,  and  the  saving  of  solder  alone  by  the  use  of  each  ma- 
chine amounts  to  from  J15  to  |18  per  day. 

For  double-seaming  the  bottoms  on  large  heavy  work,  such 
as  foot-tubs,  bath-tubs,  wash-boilers,  cauldrons,  and  other  large, 
oval,  oblong,  or  square  articles,  when  the  bottoms  are  required 
to  be  fastened  without  the  usual  recess  next  to  the  double  seam, 
a  large  machine  of  special  design  is  used. 

In  this  machine  a  high  chuck  is  used,  fitting  the  inside  of  the 
article,  and  the  double-seaming  is  done  against  the  inside  of  this 
chuck.  In  order  to  establish  the  correct  position  of  the  bottom 
blank  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  blank  is  usually  stamped  with 
a  slight  depression  at  some  distance  from  the  edge,  which  fits  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  top  of  the  chuck.  To  facilitate 
the  taking  off  of  high  articles,  there  is  usually  an  upper  arm  on 
the  machine  which  carries  the  clamping-plate  that  is  arranged 
to  swing  out  of  the  way. 

For  the  double-seaming  of  tops,  bottoms,  or  parts  of  special 
shax>ed  articles,  special  chucks  and  devices  are  necessary ;  how- 
ever, the  principles  involved  are  all  very  much  the  same  in  all 
work  of  this  class,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  in  general 
use  will  enable  anyone  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  without 
trouble. 


CUELI^G  AND   WIRING  PEOC: 
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I  will  here  take  up  a  class  of  press  tools  and  fixtures  to  ac- 
complish results  in  sheet  metal  which  a  few  years  back  were  pos- 
sible to  attain  only  by  spinning.  The  ox>erations  in  which  these 
tools  are  used  are  curling  and  wiring  ox>erations,  respectively. 
Curling  is  producing  a  curled  edge  around  the  top  of  any  formed 
or  drawn  articles  of  sheet  metal.  Wiring  is  the  curling  of  the 
top  of  such  an  article  around  a  wire  hoop  when  it  requires  stiff- 
ening. The  tools  used  for  either  curling  or  wiring  are  of  almost 
the  same  construction. 
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In  straight  work  and  work  but  slightly  flared  simple  dies  can 
be  used  to  turn  the  metal,  when  wiring,  around  the  wire  and 
under  it,  perfectly  at  one  stroke  of  the  press.  From  2,000  to 
8,000  pieces  can  be  wired  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Figs.  523,  527,  530,  and  531  show  cross-sections  of  dies  which 
may  be  used  for  curling  the  edges  of  circular  drawn  sheila  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  action  of  the  metal  in  work  of 
this  kind  while  the  die  is  working,  but  by  noting  the  condition 

of  the  shells  at  intervals  during  the 
curling,  by  working  the  die  down  and 
up  by  hand,  the  process  can  be  seen 
and  understood.  The  groove  in  the 
upi>er  die  (or  lower  die,  as  the  case 
may  require)  must  be  finished  at  the 
back  to  a  perfect  half -circle  of  the 
radius  required,  and  must  be  lapped 
and  polished  until  free  from  all  cuts 
and  scratches,  in  order  to  get  a  clean, 
smooth  curl.  The  sketches  in  Fig. 
522  show  how  the  upper  die  curls  the 
edge  of  a  half-round  shell.  In  the 
first  stage  A  the  metal  has  commenced 
to  curl ;  at  the  uext  stage  B  the  metal 
has  curled  to  a  half-circle  of  the  width 
of  the  curling  groove  in  the  upi)er 
die.  At  C  the  third  stage  is  shown; 
the  punch  continuiug  downward;  as 
the  edge  of  the  shell  passes  the  centre 
of  the  curling  groove  the  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  top  of  the  half-round 
curled  edge  and  causes  the  metal  to  curl  further  around  until 
the  circle  is  complete,  as  shown  at  2>.  In  this  manner  onl}^  one 
operation  is  necessary  to  curl  the  edge  of  a  shell  of  the  type 
shown,  as  the  metal  once  started  around  the  curling  groove  of 
the  upper  die  will  follow  the  curl  on  the  same  radius  as  long 
as  the  pressure  continues,  or  until  the  e<lge  strikt^  the  side  of 
the  shell,  when  it  will  curl  within  the  first  curl.  Thus  a 
shell  may  be  quarter  curled,  half  curled  or  completely  curled 
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by  tlie  same  die,  according  to  the  length  of  Btroke  to  which  the 
die  is  Bet. 

When  the  edge  of  a  shell  of  the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  524  is 
desired  to  be  curled  as  shown  at  626  the  work  will  require  two 


dies.     The  first  die  is  to  bend  or  form  the  edges  to  the  npright 
poBltioQ  and  the  second  die  to  curl  the  edge.    This  second  die  is 
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shown  in  Fig.  627.     The  npper  die  is  made  so  as  to  make  the 
entering  of  the  edge  of  the  shell  positive  within  the  curling 
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groove,  and  also  so  that  the  straight  inner  wall  will  hold  the  wall 
of  the  shell  while  the  edge  is  curling,  thus  preventing  any  bolg- 
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log  darii^  the  process,  which  would  occar  if  the  inside  of  the 
tool  was  finished  like  the  oatside.  In  this  manner  the  metal  is 
held  tightly,  and  as  the  ram  descends  it  mnst  follow  the  shape  of 
the  carling  groove. 

The  curling  of  the  edges  of  drawn  shells  by  means  of  dies  of 
the  above  type  is  done  in  endleea  variety ;  the  articleB  worked 
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npon  ranging  from  shoe  eyelets  to  bath-tubs,  of  both  ronnd  and 
irregular  shapes.  The  design  and  construction  of  the  tools  de- 
pends en  the  shape,  the  thickness  of  metal,  and  the  diameter  of 


curl  reqiiirnl ;  however,  the  principles  of  constrnction  involTed 
arc  the  sime  in  all  of  (hem. 

The  toola  in  Fig,  rtSO  show  how  shells  of  different  shape  may 
be  curied.  For  the  operation  shown  at  A  and  B  a  combinatioD 
die  and  a  beuding  die,  rvspectively,  are  used.  Tba  onrliog  as 
rtbuwn  at  C  is  done  iu  the  die  shown. 
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The  manoer  in  which  curling  dies  are  nsed  for  "wiring"  on 
both  lai^  and  small  work  will  be  understood  from  Figs.  531 
and  632. 

Dies  of  this  type  may  be  used  for  "wiring  "  or  simple  "catl- 
ing "  on  round  or  oval  shells,  as  long  as  they  are  straight  or 


nearly  Btraight  walled,  and  are  properly  supported  during  the 
process.  A  tool-steel  ring  A  is  attached  to  the  punch-holder. 
The  inner  diameter  of  this  ring  mnst  fit  accurately  the  inside  of 


tiie  shell  to  be  wired,  so  as  to  prevent  bulging  or  crimping  of  the 
walla     When  "wiring,"  the  ring  B  is  used  in  the  lower  die. 

When  the  dies  are  in  nse  a  wire  hoop,  which  fits  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  shell,  is  placed  in  position  on  the  ring  B  and 
around  the  shell  which  ia  located  within  the  dies  as  shown.     The 
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ram  then  descends  and  the  edge  of  the  shell  is  oarled  aroaod 
the  hoop,  enclosiug  it  within  it,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
Uie  cut. 

A  curling  punch  and  die  for  curling  deep  shells  or  articles 
of  thin  Bheet  metal,  and  a  section  of  the  press  iu  which  it  was 


nsed,  are  shown  in  Fig.  S3.1.  The  punch  is  located  aud  fastened 
within  the  ram,  white  the  die  is  on  a  sliding  table  which  may  be 
pulled  back  and  forth  by  the  operator.     The  horn  or  die  for 


locating  the  work  is  of  slight  taper,  and  cnuKtHiuently  n  solid  one- 
piece  curling  punch  can  bo  u-sed,  iw  (he  dwrt-aw*  in  diameter 
whcu  curling  i.s  so  slight  that  cuiitniction  of  the  curling  ring  is 
nnnecctwary.     When  iu  use,  the  table  on  which  the  hum  or  die 
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is  located  is  polled  out  to  allow  the  article  to  be  slipped  over  it. 
This  is  doue,  aud  the  table  is  moved  back  to  place  against  the 
stop  shown.  The  punch  then  descends  and  the  edge  of  the 
article  is  curled.     The  pnnch  ascends,  the  table  is  pulled  out,  the 


work  is  removed,  another  piece  is  located,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated.  When  a  press  with  an  automatic  die  slide  is  used  the 
corling  or  wiring  is  done  more  rapidly. 

MANUFACTURING  ARMATURE  DISKS  AND 
SEGMENTS. 
The  adoption  and  ose  of  dies,  power- presses,  and  special  sheet- 
metal  working  machinery  for  the  economic  production  of  parts 
of  electrical  apparatns  has  bad  great  development  during  the 
past  few  years;  so  that  to-day  establishments  that  manufacture 
sheet-metal  working  machinery  dispose  of  a  great  portion  of 
their  product  to  electrical  machinery  manufacturing  concema 
One  has  only  to  examine  au  electrical  device  or  a  machine  to 
realize  what  a  factor  the  power-press  has  become  iu  their  pro- 
duction. The  parts  of  electrical  appamtus  for  the  production 
of  which  such  machinery  is  used  most  extensively,  are  armature 
disks  and  segments  for  motors.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the 
requirements  for  such  work  have  led  to  the  designing  of  dies, 
presses,  and  special  machinery  which  differ  in  essential  details 
from  those  used  in  the  general  and  more  familiar  classes  of  sheet- 
metal  working. 
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Au  armature  consists  of  a  wired  "core"  composed  of  thiD 
sheet-iron  plates  or  disks  averaging  from  .010  to  .040  thick  and 
10  to  100  inches  in  diameter.  In  many  of  the  best  armatores  the 
disks  are  produced  by  punching  the  centre  hole,  key  slots  and 
notches,  or  winding  slots,  simultaneously  at  one  stroke  of  the 
press.  The  small  sizes  are  thus  produced  in  dies,  while  tlie 
larger  ones  are  produced  in  sectious  or  segments  of  as  large 
size  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  iron  for.  Id  the  cheap  and 
inferior  armatures  the  disks  are  first  punched  from  plain  sheets; 
the  pnnching  of  the  centre  holes  and  the  key  slots  is  a  aecoud 


operation,  after  which  the  disks  are  assembled  on  shafts,  the 
outside  turned  to  the  required  diameter,  and  the  slots  milled  on 
a  universal  milling-machine. 

Machines  and  dies  used  for  cutting  and  perforating  armature 
disks  and  HcgmeiilH  differ  acc-ording  to  the  size  and  shape  and 
Dumber  or  quantity  required.  There  are  in  general  use  foor 
methods  for  cutting  armature  disks.  On  the  size  aud  quantity 
of  disks  dcsin'd  depends  llie  practical  value  of  each. 

Disks  of  very  large  diameters,  or  those  re([uired  in  relatively 
small  lots,  are  usually  first  cut  plain  by  slieariiig  the  outside  cir- 
cle and  afterw»nl  the  inner  circles  on  circular  shearing  machines 
of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  534.  As  aliown,  the  lower  cutter  is  in 
an  angular  position  relatively  to  the  upiter,  so  as  to  permit  the 
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makiDg  of  as  clean  a  cat  on  the  inside  as  on  the  ontaide.  Disks 
cnt  in  this  manner  are  afterward  notched  ou  an  antomatio  notch- 
ing machine  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  635.  A  plain  blanking 
or  notching  pnnch  and  die  are  located  in  the  press  portion  at  the 
left  and  a  circular  disk  clamped  between  the  two  pads  of  the 
indexing  and  revolving  the  mechanism  at  the  right.  The  index- 
ing is  entirely  aatomatic,  the  spacing  and  number  of  notches  in 
a  disk  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  the  gearing. 

In  this  machine  the  adjustment  for  different  diameters  is 
made  by  simply  taming  the  band-wheel  shown.    The  adjust- 


ment for  different  nombetB  of  notches  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  change  gears  shown,  iustead  of  a  pawl  and  iudcx-plate  device 
as  ia  usually  employed.  Each  set  of  gears  can  be  arranged  to 
answer  for  three  different  numbers  of  notches.  The  index  feed 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  "  Geneve  "  stop  movement;  but  abso- 
late  correct  indexing  is  assured  by  the  use  of  a  positive  cam- 
actuated  locking  device  for  the  iudesiug  arbor. 
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Id  connection  with  the  punch  and  clie  need  iu  a  machiae  of 
this  type  a  spring  stripper  i»  ii»ed,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space 
above  the  die ;  making  it  easier  to  introduce  a  new  disk,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  holding  tlie  disk  under  prrasmv  when 
the  notch  is  being  punched.  This,  consequently,  obviatett  the 
necessity  of  using  a  clamping  plate  over  tlie  centre  of  the  disk. 


When  disks  of  the  polyphase  motor  type,  having  holes  or 
notches  punched  in  the  inner  periphery,  are  required  to  be 
notebed  in  a  machine  of  this  type,  it  is  necessary  to  do  the 
notching  before  the  lai^  inner  circle  is  removed,  as  its  surface 
is  needed  for  carrying  the  disks  in  notcliiiig.  In  such  disks  one 
or  two  small  holes  are  previously  punched  in  that  portion  of 
them  that  is  afterward  cut  away,  in  order  to  serve  as  guides  in 
the  notching  and  centre-hole  punching  operations. 

The  kind  of  disks  which  are  of  moderate  diameter  and  most 
frequently  required  in  large  quantities  are  those  used  for  street- 


car motors.  To  produce  them  powerful  powcr-pressca  are  u.sed. 
These  presses  are  equipjKHl  with  dicssocoiLstrucled  and  arranged 
that  the  inside  of  the  disk  with  its  key-slot,  and  the  outside  with 
its  notches,  are  cut  Himuttaiieonsly  at  one  stroke,  an  shown  io 
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Fig.  540.  This  method  coustitutes  the  quickest,  moat  accurate, 
aud  economical  way  of  manufacturiug  armature  disks  in  large 
quantities.  The  presses  in  wbicli  such  dies  as  are  necessary  for 
sDch  work  are  nsed,  are  provided  with  kuock-out  attachments 
which  discharge  the  scrap  and  the  disks  so  that  they  lie  loosely 
on  top  of  the  dies,  thus  allowing  of  their  easy  removal. 

lu  regard  to  the  power-presses  used  for  disk  pnnching,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  requirements  of  armatures  for  electric  work 


have  led  to  the  construction  of  presses  which  dlfTer  in  points 
from  those  used  for  other  styles  of  sheet-metal  working.  As  it 
is  always  essential  to  have  the  outside  and  inside  exactly  concen- 
tric, so  that  all  notches  in  the  disks  shall  coincide  perfectly  with 


one  another  when  assembled  in  "cores,"  it  lia.s  been  found  best  to 
adopt  die.s  which,  by  being  cut  simultaneously,  eliminate  the 
inaccuracies  wliich  are  wellnigh  unavoidable  when  the  cutting 
is  done  in  two  or  more  operations.  In  many  cases,  the  notches 
and  key-seats  are  also  punched  at  the  stnic  time.  To  accom- 
plish these  results  in  one  operation,  dies  of  great  accuracy  are 
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required,  which,  in  addition  to  the  catting  parts,  mnst  be 
equipped  with  "knock-out^'  pads  that  will  automatically  deliver 
the  punched  disks  and  scrap  from  within  the  dies.  The  dies 
used  in  these  methods  of  producing  the  disks  are  known  as 
^'compound  dies, ^' and  are  usually  built  up  in  sections  which 
have  been  hardened,  ground,  and  lapi>ed  to  size.  However,  not 
infrequently,  they  are  made  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  results 
are  not  so  accurate.  These  compound  dies  are  very  exx)ensive, 
costing  all  the  way  from  1150  to  $1,000  each.  Fig.  543  shows 
plans  of  a  compound  punch  and  die.  As  a  rule  these  compound 
dies  are  used  in  presses  provided  with  upper  and  lower  die 
knock-outs,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  stripx>er8  in  the 
dies.  The  die  sections  are  located  in  a  steel  casting.  The  rings 
are  of  tool  steel,  carefully  and  accurately  worked  out,  hardened 
and  ground  to  size,  while  the  remaining  ones  are  left  soft  The 
dark  sections  in  the  figure  indicate  the  cutting  parts. 

As  the  installation  of  the  above-described  method  entails  a 
great  deal  of  expense  and  can  be  adopted  economically  only 
where  disks  are  required  in  large,  steady  quantities,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  dies  would  be  too  costly  to  use  for  producing 
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disks  in  small  lots.  For  this  reason  another  method  is  in  vogue. 
This  method  cousists  of  cutting  out  simultaneously  the  plain  out- 
side and  the  hole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  536,  and  then  punching  the 
notches  on  a  notching  press.  By  this  method  a  iK*rfe<.*tly  con- 
centric  blank  is  produced  re^idy  to  be  notched.  As  by  this 
method  the  outside  notches  are  cut  separately,  the  power  of  the 
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presses  in  which  the  work  is  done  m  equal  to  much  larger  disme- 
teiB  thaii  those  used  in  the  method  before  described. 

In  producing  very  large  disks  there  is  a  great  deal  of  scrap, 
but  this  scrap  is  prevented  from  going  to  waste  altogether  by 
being  worked  over  into  disks  of  smaller  size.  From  the  inside 
scrap,  the  projections  corresponding  to  the  key  notches  are  re- 


moved by  forcing  the  disk  through  a  circular  trimming  die  which 
punches  the  centre  hole  at  the  same  time,  and  thas  no  great 
waste  of  stock  is  entailed. 

In  manufacturing  armature  segments  in  very  large  quantities 
the  outside  and  the  holes  are  usually  ont  simnltaneonsly  in  dies 
in  which  the  stripping  of  the  scrap  and  the  segments  from  them 
is  entirely  automatic,  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  sections.  A 
press  specially  designed  and  used  for  this  class  of  work  is  shown. 


equipped  with  proper  tools,  in  Fig.  547.  The  cutting  of  sec- 
tions and  segments  complete  with  dovetails,  and  all  notches  and 
holes  up  to  35}  iuches  long,  can  be  done  on  a  press  of  this  sort 
However,  most  s^meuts  of  lai^  size  are  first  punched  plain  and 
tlie  notching  and  perforating  are  done  in  succeeding  operations. 
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When  the  plain  segment  blanks  are  not  prodaoed  in  dies,  a 
circular  shear  of  the  same  type  as  that  used  for  disk  cutting  is 
used;  it  being  equipped  with  a  segment-cutting  attachment,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  B45. 

In  Fig.  546  we  have  a  side  view  of  an  armature-segmeot 
notching  press.  The  segment- notching  attachment  on  this  ma- 
chine allows  of  handling  segments  having  a  radius  of  from  36  to 
96  inches  and  up  to  36  inches  in  length.    The  nCuiner  in  which 


the  segments  are  notched  is  as  follows:  The  segment  to  be 
notched  is  clamped  in  a  bolder  at  the  forward  end  of  a  long 
radius  bar,  and  is  traversed  across  the  die  face  by  means  of  an 
indexing  mechanism  and  change  gears  similar  to  those  on  the 
regular  disk  notching  press ;  wheu  the  sc);ment  is  notched  all 
around  the  outside  or  inner  edge  as  required,  the  pram  stops 
automatically.  After  the  operator  releasee  a  band  lever  the  seg- 
ment may  be  returned  to  its  original  position  and  removed  from 
the  preffi. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

The  Mannfactare  of  Accurate  Bheet-Metal  Farts  In 
the  Sub-Press. 


THE  8UB- 

Thb  great  increase  in  th«  manufacture  of  innomersble  Bmall 
machioes  of  precision  which  are  made  np  almost  entirely  of  sheet- 
metal  parts,  together  with  the  increasing  demand  for  cheap  bnt 


accurate   watches,  clocks,  time  recorders,  meters,  cyclometera, 

and  other  articles,  the  atility  of  which  depends  entirely  apon 

their  precision,  has  created  a  demand  for  accaral«  presses,  diee^ 
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feeding  devices,  and  automatic  arrangements  with  which  to  pro- 
duce sheet-metal  parts  in  endless  repetition  with  their  complete 
iuterchangeability  assured.  For  the  production  of  such  parts, 
dies  of  great  accuracy,  together  with  feeding  devices  which  are 
positive  in  action,  and  the  sub-press  are  necessary. 

Sub-presses  are  distinctly  different  from  the  other  machines 
which  are  used  for  the  usual  or  ordinary  lines  of  sheet-metal 
work,  in  that  they  are  made  so  as  to  form  component  parts  of 
the  dies,  and  that  they  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  deli- 
cate dies  which  are  required  in  the  economic  manufacture  of 
parts  of  the  kind  used  in  the  machines,  devices,  etc.,  enumerated 
above. 

UTILITY  OP  THE  SUB-PRESS  NOT  GENERALLY 

UNDERSTOOD. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  use  to  which  the  sub-press  and 
its  accurately  made  dies  have  been  put,  its  use  and  the  making 
of  the  dies  for  it  are  not  understood  by  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  tool-makers  of  sheet-metal  goods  establishments  as  they 
should  be.  Thus  the  more  extensive  use  of  these  tools  has  been 
interdicted.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  and  the  utility  of  the  sub- 
press  and  the  making  of  its  dies  more  generally  understood,  there 
would  be  less  worry  and  more  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment 
of  results  which,  in  many  establishments,  are  at  present  being 
attained  by  means  which  are  now  obsolete.  In  view  of  this  state 
of  affairs  I  feel  that  complete  descriptions  of  the  sub-press,  and 
how  to  use  it  and  its  dies,  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  accurate  sheet-metal  parts,  articles,  or 
devices. 

PRINCIPAL  USE  OF  THE  SUBPRESS. 

The  principal  use  to  which  the  sub-press  is  put,  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  sheet-metal  parts  which,  because  of  their  unusual 
accuracy,  have  to  be  produced  in  dies  which  cut  the  outside  and 
the  inside,  as  well  as  any  perforations,  simultaneously,  or  at  least 
within  the  one  compound  die.  By  the  use  of  the  sub-press  and 
its  accurate  dies  the  finest  work  may  be  accomplished  with  ease. 
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as  the  dies  may  always  be  kept  fioely  adjusted  for  the  work; 
while  the  enlinement  will  be  perfect,  and  thus  the  possibility  of 
Bhearing  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

COST  VS.   LONGEVITY  OP  THE  SUB-PEESS. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  sub-press  and  a  pair  of  dies  for  pro- 
ducing an  intricate  sheet-metal  part,  the  first  outlay  is  consider- 
able ;  but  then  this  is  really  all  the  cost,  as  the  construction  of 
the  press  is  such  that  no  damage  can  be  done  to  it  while  it  is 
being  set  up  or  run  in  the  jwwer-press ;  while  the  dies  for  it 
require  but  little  repairs  outside  of  an  occasional  grinding  of  the 
faces.  When  it  is  stated  that  from  50,000  to  100,000  perfectly 
interchangeable  blanks  may  be  cut  and  pierced  in  a  sub-press 
without  grinding  the  punch  and  die  faces,  the  accuracy  and  long- 
evity of  the  tools  may  be  imagined. 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  SUB-PRESS. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  construct  a  sub-press  or  a  set  of  dies 
for  it  the  tool-maker  must  be  both  skilled  and  accurate,  and  must 
use  great  judgment;  possessing  these  qualities  he  may,  by  care- 
fully digesting  the  following  described  methods,  be  sure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Fig.  548  shows  in  vertical  section  and  Fig.  549  in  plan,  a 
sub-press  such  as  is  used  in  all  watch,  meter,  and  cyclometer 
factories.  The  sub-press  consists  of  the  stand  1,  the  plunger  2, 
the  base  3,  the  nut  4,  to  tighten  the  babbit  lining,  and  the  hook 
nut  5,  which  connects  the  power-press  plunger  with  the  plunger 
2  of  the  sub-press.  The  stand  1  is  the  first  part  machined.  It 
is  faced  and  bored  on  the  bottom,  and  then  the  barrel  is  faced 
and  recessed  to  suit  a  flange  by  means  of  which  the  plunger  2  is 
centred  at  one  end  for  babbitting.  The  stand  is  then  ready  to 
be  drilled  and  tapped  for  the  fillister  head-screws,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  base.  These  screws  are  also  used 
to  fasten  the  stand  to  a  special  lathe-chuck,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  bored  3  degrees,  taper-faced  on  the  other  end,  and  then 
turned  for  the  adjusting  nut,  but  not  threaded  until  the  stand 
has  been  babbitted.     The  stand  having  been  bored  it  is  then  set 
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up  in  the  shaper  or  keysetter,  and  four  grooves  are  planed  in  the 
inside,  parallel  with  the  taper,  to  prevent  the  babbitt  lining  from 
taming. 

We  now  rongh-tum  the  plunger  2,  back-rest  it,  and  then  bore 
it  for  the  punch  piston ;  after  which  it  can  be  threaded  for  the 

nut  5.  This  nut  should  be  made 
of  machinery  steel,  and  have  two 
flats  milled  on  it  at  o  o,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  remove  it  from  the 
plunger.  With  this  nut  well 
screwed  down  the  plunger  should 
be  turned  to  within  about  .005 
inch  of  the  finish  size,  and  then 
finished  by  grinding,  making  sure 
to  have  it  perfectly  parallel; 
after  which  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  miller  vice,  and  four  grooves 
milled  in  it,  being  sure  to  have 
the  miller  vice  exactly  in  line ;  if 
the  vice  is  slightly  "out"  a  twist- 
ing motion  will  occur  in  the 
plunger  when  in  operation  in  the 
press,  and  this  will,  of  course, 
spoil  the  dies.  Now  we  draw-file 
the  plunger,  using  No.  2  emery 
stick,  which  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  a  file,  and  then  all  is 
ready  for  the  babbitting.  We 
get  the  babbit  at  the  right  heat, 
pour  it,  and  allow  it  to  rise 
about  ^  inch  above  the  top  of  the 
stand. 
As  soon  as  the  stand  has  cooled  enough  to  handle,  the  plun- 
ger should  be  forced  down  far  enough  to  allow  the  babbitt  to  be 
faced  and  squared  off  on  the  end,  and  the  thread  cut  on  the  end 
of  the  stand  or  nut  4.  Now  remove  the  plunger  from  the  stand, 
and  locate  the  stand  in  the  lathe  again ;  then  cut  a  spiral  oil 
groove  of  al)Out  1 -inch  pitch  in  the  babbitt  lining.     The  stand 
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and  plonger  ehoold  now  be  secnred  in  the  power-preas,  and 
pumped,  nsiDg  plenty  of  oil,  and  tightening  down  the  nut  occa- 
sionally so  as  to  get  a  good  bearing.  It  must  be  watehed  at  this 
stage,  in  order  that  excessive  friction  may  not  beat  the  babbitt 
lining  snfficient  to  canse  it  to  swell,  and  tlins  dcrtroy  the  stand. 
Now  reface  the  stand  in  the  lathe,  and  face  the  bottom  and  bore 
the  seat  aboat  2  degrees  taper  to  fit  over  the  taper  boss  on  the 


base.  The  plunger  may  now  be  removed  from  the  stand,  back- 
rested,  and  recessed  for  tlie  dies.  The  base  can  then  be  located 
on  the  face-plale  of  u  lathe — having  previously  planed  the  bot- 
tom— and  the  boss  ttirued  3  degrees  taper  to  suit  the  stand ;  also 
recess  it  for  ttie  dies  and  lower  stripper,  after  which  it  can  be 
drilled  and  counter-bored,  and  then  doweled  to  secure  the  per- 
fect alignment  of  the  two  sections. 

SETTING  AND   WORKING   A  SUB  PRESS. 

The  sub-press  cai  be  worked  in  almost  any  power-press  of 
suitable  space.  However,  nsnally,  a  special  press  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  as  a  short  stroke  and  a  stiff  arcb-framed  press  best  meet 
the  requirements;  Fig.  649  shows  a  press  of  this  kind. 

To  set  a  sub-press,  simply  slip  it  into  place,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
549,  by  sliding  the  steel  neck  of  the  plnnger  into  the  press-slide 
hook,  and  then  locate  the  hold -drawn  damps  into  their  places 
and  tighten  the  screws  or  unts,  thas  fastening  the  sub-press 
firmly  to  the  l>ed  of  the  power-press  or  bolster  plate.  The  dies 
30 
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may  now  be  set  and  all  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ponching. 
The  changing  of  a  sub-press  is  very  quickly  done,  as  no  special 
skill  is  required.  There  are  several  different  styles  of  sub-press 
frames;  the  most  common  is  the  round  barred-arch  shape.  An 
overhang  pattern  is  often  used.  For  the  very  largest  work, 
such  as  clock  or  time-register  frame  backs,  a  four-pillar  sub- 
press,  which  cuts  quite  large  blanks  from  stock  as  thick  as 
•^  inch,  is  used.  The  manner  in  which  the  punching  in  a  sub- 
press  is  done  must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinary  punching, 
as  it  is  done  in  a  different  manner.  As  a  rule  three  or  more 
operations  are  performed  at  one  stroke  of  the  press — ^that  is,  cut- 
ting the  outside,  cutting  the  centre,  x)6rf orating  the  blank,  and 
lettering  it  all  at  once.  The  stock  to  be  punched  is  securely 
held  between  the  stripper  plates  and  pads;  thus  the  die  is  com- 
pound; thus  the  metal  is  straightened  and  held  perfectly  flat 
while  being  worked  upon,  and  each  and  every  piece  produced  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  previously  cut. 

ACTION  OP  THE  DIES— FEEDING   OF   THE  METAL. 

In  the  production  of  the  most  accurate  classes  of  work  in  the 
sub-press,  the  punch  does  not  enter  the  die  proper,  but  descends 
within  a  shade  of  its  face,  thus  parting  the  blank  from  the  stock, 
and  no  more ;  the  strippers  flatten  its  edges  out  square.  It  must 
be  understood,  though,  that  the  die  and  punch  faces  must  be 
perfectly  flat  and  without  any  shear  in  order  for  the  work  to  be 
produced  accurately ;  for  this  reason  a  stiff,  well-made  press  is 
required.  Because  of  constructing  the  dies  in  this  manner  their 
longevity  is  greatly  extended,  as  the  punches  merely  pass  through 
the  comparatively  soft  stock  and  not  in  and  out  of  the  hardened 
dies,  which  would  shear  and  wear  them  quite  rapidly.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  the  punches  to  enter  the  dies,  as 
this  will  spoil  the  tools  in  a  short  time. 

As  the  sub-press  is  a  small,  convenient  machine  in  itself, 
with  its  dies  and  punches  always  in  i)erfect  alignment,  with  no 
possibility  of  fitting  out  of  order,  it  is  always  set  ready  for  work 
and  all  chances  of  bad  or  inaccurate  work  are  eliminated.  Wliile 
the  first  cost  of  this  little  machine  is  large,  in  the  long  run  it  is 
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the  cheapest  die  that  can  be  devised  for  the  accurate  and  rapid 
production  of  perfectly  interchangeable  sheet-metal  parte.  It  is 
this  little  tool  that  has  made  possible  the  mannf^icture  of  the 
^^ dollar  watch.'' 

Boll  feeds,  or  other  automatic  feeding  appliances,  are  often 
added  to  the  presses  in  which  these  sub-press  tools  are  used.  As 
the  articles  cut  are  forced  back  into  their  place  in  the  stock  from 
which  they  were  punched  by  the  strippers  in  the  dies,  the  meta. 
stock  is  kept  straight  and  it  is  punched  and  accurately  fed  along 
under  the  dies  at  a  very  high  si)eed,  from  75  to  130  punchings 
per  minute  being  produced. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Engraving,   Sinking,   Constructing,  and  XTsing  Dies 
for  Medals,  Jewelry,  Coins,  and  Art  Gtoods. 

WORKMAK  VS.   ARTIST. 

The  catting  and  engraving  of  steel  dies  for  the  embossing  of 
medals,  jewelry,  and  fine  sbeet-metal  work  is  an  art  by  itself— an 
art  which,  besides  requiring  mechanical  skill  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  metal-working  tools,  requires  a  natural  talent  for 
that  kind  of  work  and  the  possession  of  that  artistic  ability  that 
comes  from  the  love  of  things  beautiful.  Without  that  ability 
the  die-sinker  is  merely  a  workman,  and  will  be  incapable  of 
originality:  it  is  the  talent  that  makes  the  artist.  However,  to 
those  who  are  already  skilled  in  the  art  of  die-making  and  who 
possess  to  a  certain  extent  the  ability  to  duplicate  designs,  this 
chapter  will  prove  greatly  instructive ;  while  to  those  less  gen- 
erously endowed  the  information  contained  herein  will  help  them 
to  progress  further. 

ENGRAVING  A  HOB    FOR    SINKING    A    MEDAL    DIE. 

In  making  the  dies  for  medals,  etc.,  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice is  as  follows:  Taking  a  blank  ready  to  be  cut,  Fig.  551,  we 
grind  the  face  dead  smooth  and  then  either  copper  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  or  give  it  a  thin  coat  of  zinc  white 
and  allow  it  to  dry.  We  sketch  the  medallion  portion  on  this 
surface,  as  in  Fig.  552,  and  cut  away  to  the  necessary  depth  all 
the  outer  sections  until  a  perfect  silhouette  of  the  figure  is  ex- 
posed, as  in  Fig.  553.  After  this  the  coarser  details  are  cut  in, 
using  small  chisels,  rilBes,  and  gravers,  and  boldly  rounding  all 
portions  which  are  to  appciir  thus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  554.  The 
last  and  most  particular  part  of  the  work  is  to  engrave  and  chase 

in  the  fine  aii^istic  details  until  the  work  appears  finished,  as  in 
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Fig.  555.     The '^ hob'' for  sinking  the  die  for  the  face  of  the 
medal  is  thus  made. 


MAKING  DIES  FOE  EMBOSSING  JEWELEY. 

In  the  making  of  dies  for  the  embossing  of  jewelry  the  nsnal 
practice  consists  of  working  out  the  sample  first  to  the  shape  re- 
quired, after  which  it  should  be  soldered  to  tiie  end  of  the  piece 
of  steel  which  is  to  form  the  punch.  These  pieces  of  steel  are 
usually  kept  on  hand  and  are  turned  to  1|  inches  diameter  and 


no.  561. 


no.  558. 


no.  563. 


no.  664. 


no.  565. 


are  about  5  inches  long,  with  the  small  end  bevelled  to  a  size  just 
large  enough  to  cover  the  sample.  After  the  sample  has  been 
soldered  to  the  end  of  the  punch  blank  the  outline  of  the  templet 
is  carefully  and  accurately  worked  out  on  the  end  of  the  punch 
by  the  best  means  available ;  the  bench  miller  will  prove  the  best 
means  to  adopt  for  doing  this  part  of  the  work.  Carry  out  the 
outline  to  a  distance  of  about  -^  inch  from  the  face  of  the 
punch ;  then  take  the  punch  to  the  shaper  and  carry  the  shai)e  up 
the  length  of  the  punch ;  tapering  it  to  run  out  about  1^  inches 
from  the  face.  After  this  carefully  file  and  finish  all  points 
round,  so  that  the  end  of  the  punch  will  have  the  i)erfect  outline 
of  the  sample.  The  sample  may  now  be  removed  and  the  face 
of  the  punch  shax)ed  as  the  finished  article  is  to  appear. 

This  shaping  requires  a  little  exercise  of  the  artist's  talent, 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  if  gone  at  with  a  little  thought  and 
system.  The  systematic  method  would  be  to  coat  the  end  of  the 
punch  with  copperas  solution,    and  scribe  a  line  completely 
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around  the  punch  a  distance  from  the  end  face  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finished  article. 

The  dies  are  usually  made  of  round  annealed  stock,  turned 
to  1^  inches  diameter,  the  ends  faced  to  about  ^  inch  thick,  and 
the  face  into  which  the  impression  is  to  be  struck  finished  to 
a  very  high  polish.  Not  the  slightest  scratch  is  permissible 
upon  the  face  of  either  punch  or  die.  This  being  done,  take  the 
punch — which  we  will  now  call  "master"  punch — and  the  die 
blank,  to  either  a  screw-press  or  drop-press,  set  both  in  their 
resi)ective  places,  and  when  all  is  in  readiness,  carefully  clean 
both  and  oil  very  slightly  with  oily  fingers.  All  being  firmly 
fixed  in  position,  the  impression  is  now  made.  If  a  screw-press 
is  used  a  few  strong  blows  will  be  necessary,  and  if  a  drop-])re88 
estimate  about  the  proper  height  from  which  to  drop  the  weight 
with  the  surface  to  annealed  piece,  which  will  soon  teach  one 
about  how  much  is  necessary  to  strike  a  given  depth.  Kaise  the 
weight  and  let  fall,  catching  the  weight  before  a  second  blow  can 
be  struck.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  clean-cut  impression,  with 
the  original  polish  of  surface  almost  perfectly  preser\'ed  but  car- 
ried down  into  the  blank.  Of  course  the  metal  will  be  thrown 
up  around  the  impression,  and  this  can  be  faced  off  in  either  a 
lathe  or  a  shaper,  since  it  is  necessary  to  strike  a  little  deeper 
than  required  because  of  the  edges  being  rounded.  The  die  is 
now  marked,  etc.,  and  hardened,  using  something  to  insure  its 
coming  out  of  this  process  clean,  and  then  the  impression  is  pol- 
ished out.  It  is  very  necessary  for  work  of  this  kind  that  the 
dies,  etc.,  be  highly  polished,  and  especially  so  when  working 
gold-filled  stock,  for  the  smoother  the  work  comes  from  these 
dies,  the  less  buffing  will  be  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  fiuish. 

For  the  high  finish,  either  Vienna  lime  or  fulminate  of  iron 
will  give  excellent  results.  Chuck  a  round  stick — ^orange  wood 
— in  a  speed-lathe  or  drill-press.  Shape  the  end  with  a  file 
while  running,  and  use  either  of  these  preparations  with  water. 
The  Vienna  lime  is  cleaner,  fulminate  of  iron  gives  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  We  now  ha^e  a  die  ready  for  business,  and 
when  this  becomes  worn  large  from  use»  which  it  surely  will  do 
in  time,  another  die  can  be  struck  from  our  master  punch. 

After  a  punch  has  been  found  to  give  the  results  sought  for. 
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it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  strike  off  several  dies  at  one  time, 
especially  if  manufacturing  anything  like  this  in  large  quanti- 
ties, as  there  is  a  gritty  surface  to  annealed  pieces  which  will 
soon  wear  out  a  die,  and  the  form  of  the  piece  being  changed, 
will,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  affect  subsequent  operations. 
It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  strike  off  one  die  deeper  than  is  in  regu- 
lar use,  finish,  and  reserve  as  a  master  die.  This  would  then 
make  it  possible  to  reproduce  the  punch  also  if  by  accident  or 
otherwise  it  became  damaged  or  lost. 

To  produce  a  punch  from  the  master  die  we  must,  of  course, 
use  an  annealed  blank  turned  up  as  before  and  shaped  to  the 
impression  in  the  die.  This  can  well  be  done  by  laying  out  the 
outlines  on  the  end  of  the  punch  blank,  shape  it  accordingly  iu 
the  bench  miller,  and  file  it  to  about  the  desired  shape.  Place 
the  master  die  and  punch  blank  into  the  die,  though  not  hard. 
Now  remove  the  punch  and  ease  off  all  spots  showing  contact. 
Replace  punch  blank  and  repeat  until  nearly  the  exact  form  has 
been  taken,  then  ease  off  the  sides  slightly,  polish  highly,  and 
return  to  the  press  for  a  finishing  blow.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
work  the  punch  nearly  to  shape,  and  to  fit  the  die  so  that  in  the 
finishing  blow  the  first  contact  will  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  im- 
pression. The  metal  seems  to  flow  into  the  die  better  where  con- 
tact is  at  first,  and  should  there  be  a  scratch  or  other  sharp 
indentation,  it  cannot  be  rounded  out.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  if  a  drop  of  oil  gets  pocketed  in  the  bottom,  this  oil 
will  prevent  the  die  being  filled  out,  no  matter  what  pressure  is 
exerted,  so  that  the  rule  seems  to  be  for  either  the  punch  or  the 
die:  "Let  there  be  no  scratches  or  dents  in  either  surface;  polish 
highly;  keep  the  surfaces  clean  from  grit,  etc.,  and  oiled  but 
slightly  with  slightly  oiled  fingers,  and  rubbed  on  at  that." 
Finish  the  taper  part  of  the  punch  in  the  shaper  and  vice,  as 
already  explained.     Polish,  harden,  and  finish  as  usual. 

Quite  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  by  many,  sinking 
small  dies  in  this  manner  does  not  induce  strains  sufficient  to  be 
of  any  serious  consequence,  and  I  dare  say  that  with  annealed 
steel  there  is  no  more  chance  of  loss  than  bv  the  method  of  first 
heating  before  striking  the  impression.  In  fact,  an  experienced 
man  almost  never  loses  a  die. 
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Wheu  uot  in  use  the  master  punch  and  master  die  should  be 
coated  with  vaseline  and  stored  away  in  a  vault  or  other  safe 
place.  If  preferred,  these  tools  can  be  packed  in  powdered  lime, 
same  as  polished  spring  wire  is  packed,  to  preserve  the  polish. 

OHASINQ    THIMBLE,    OANB,    WHIP,    AlO)    UMBRELLA 

MOUNTINGS. 

« 

The  small  indentations  on  the  end  of  a  thimble,  cane,  whip, 
and  umbrella  mountings,  are  embossed  with  knuel  wheels  where 
the  design  will  permit.  Very  fine  work  is  hand-chased,  which 
is  performed  by  filling  the  articles  with  lead  and  afterward  driv- 
ing the  thin  metal  into  the  lead  with  chasing  tools,  the  latter 
being  a  small,  blunt  chisel  of  proper  shape  to  fit  the  designs  or 
ornaments  wanted. 

MODELING  INTRICATE    DIE  PATTERNS. 

The  modeling  of  intricate  die  patterns  is  accomplished  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work:  carving  in 
wood,  moulding  in  plaster,  moulding  from  ^'modeller's  wax/' 
or  moulding  in  gelatin.  The  once  most  common  method,  but 
now  wellnigh  obsolete,  was  that  of  carving  in  wood.  For  large, 
bold  designs  the  plaster  cast  is  the  best.  First  a  rough  outline 
of  the  work  is  formed  from  freshly  mixed  plaster.  After  this 
has  set  it  is  cut  or  carved  into  the  desired  form  by  keeping  it 
moist  and  using  sharp  wooden  or  brass  tools ;  steel  tools  will  not 
do,  as  they  rust  rapidly.  In  some  cases  modellers  make  their 
first  model  of  clay,  then  make  a  plaster  or  gelatin  mould  from 
this  by  casting;  and  lastly  a  reproduction  of  the  original  model 
from  this  cast. 

GELATIN   MOULDS. 

When  a  clay  model  has  been  made  and  it  is  designed  to  repro- 
duce  in  gelatin,  soak  the  best  white  glue  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  drain  off  all  the  water,  and  melt  the  soaked 
gloe  in  a  water- jacketed  kettle,  bringing  it  to  the  thickness  which 
will  give  it  the  consistency  of  soft-rubber  when  cold.  To  pre- 
vent the  gelatin  from  sticking,  moisten  the  model  with  a  mixt- 
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ure  of  common  soap  and  lard  oil.  Pour  the  glue  upon  the 
model,  the  latter  being  incased  in  a  lead  or  board  box ;  allow  the 
mould  to  cool  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  separate  the  cast 
from  the  model  by  gently  rapping  around  the  edges  of  it.  If 
the  model  has  two  surfaces  from  which  casts  are  to  be  made,  a 
thread  should  be  attached  to  the  back  and  extended  out  of  the 
mould  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  cutting  open  the 
mould  and  removing  the  model  after  the  mould  has  cooled. 

Another  good  recipe  for  a  gelatin  mould  is  the  following: 
Dissolve  20  parts  of  fine  gelatin  in  100  parts  of  hot  water,  and 
add  one-half  part  of  tannin  and  the  same  amount  of  rock  candy. 
A  mould  made  of  glue  or  gelatin  only  will  become  more  durable 
if  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  water  is  poured  over  it 
and  the  mould  afterward  exposed  to  the  sun.  Use  one  part  of 
bichromate  to  ten  parts  of  water.  Always  remember  to  oil  all 
models  before  covering  them  with  glue  or  gelatin,  otherwise  you 
will  fail  to  secure  a  good  mould  and  may  warp  the  model. 

USE  OF  "MODELLER'S  WAX.'' 

To  make  impressions  of  dies  in  which  the  designs  are  veiy 
elaborate,  or  composed  of  very  fine  lines  and  curves,  use  "mod- 
eller's wax."  To  make  this  wax,  take  two  parts  of  beeswax  to 
one  part  of  bayberry  wax ;  dissolve  and  mix  well  and  then  spread 
it  over  the  face  of  the  die  while  warm,  first  moistening  the  face 
of  the  die  with  strong  soap  water  to  prevent  sticking.  To  secure 
an  impression  of  a  large,  bold  design,  use  "dentist's  plaster,'' 
mixing  it  with  water  until  about  as  thick  as  molasses.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  work  fast,  as  the  plaster  will  set  quickly.  Wipe 
the  face  of  the  die  with  lard  oil  and  common  soap  solution  and 
then  spread  the  plaster  over  the  die,  running  it  from  end  to  end. 
After  the  plaster  has  set,  heat  the  die  slightly  and  lay  it  aside 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  rap  the  edges  of  the  die 
until  the  impression  separates  from  it.  In  pouring  the  plaster, 
allowing  it  to  flow  from  side  to  side  will  prevent  the  formation 
of  air  bubbles  in  the  depressions.  The  further  exclusion  of  air 
may  be  ensured  by  paddling  or  churning  the  plaster.  As  plaster 
shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
cast  from  the  model  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry. 
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Ab  a  rule,  no  matter  hov  carefolly  plaster  casting  is  done, 
Bome  defects  will  appear  in  the  casts,  which  will  have  to  be 
patched.  Wait  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  cold  and  theo 
scrape  the  damaged  surfaces  before  patching. 

DIES  FOR  FORMING   LARGE  ORNAMENTAl 

ARTICLES. 

The  dies  need  for  bending  and  forming  lai^  ornamental  arti- 
cles of  sheet  metal  are  usually  east  iron.  Very  little  work  is 
done  on  such  dies,  as  they  are  cast  from  a  carefully  prepared 
model,  a  fac-simile  of  the  article  to  be  formed,  using  it  as  a  pat- 
tern and  working  out  the  die  surfaces  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
moulding  of  a  pattern  in  sand.  Drop  dies  are  often  made  in 
this  way,  and  from  these  steel  dies  are  dropped,  producing  them 
to  almost  the  correct  finished  shape,  thus  diBpeosiog  with  cod- 
siderable  difficult  filing,  chippiug,  and  graving. 

WATER,    OR  FLUID   DIES. 

All  kinds  of  hollow  ware,  such  as  lamp  bodies,  artistic  toilet 
cases,  match  safes  such  as  shown  In  Fig.  556,  silver  and  Britan- 
nia  ware  and  oruaniental  mtft  l)nis.s  slmpen,  are  produced  in 


almost  exact  reproductions  of  chased  work  by  means  of  the 
"water  die,"  of  the  type  sliown  iii  Fig.  557.  The  "die"  con- 
sists of  a  hinged  mould  hating  the  desired  decorations  cut  on  the 
inside.  These  moulds  are  usually  ciuil  from  ciirerully  can'ed 
models  and  ar<'1lien  flnislicd  and  (ouclit-d  up  until  iill  line  details 
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are  sharp  and  distiuct.  A  special  close-grained  cast  irou  is  oec- 
eesary  for  sach  moolds.  In  nse,  the  mould  or  "die"  is  placed 
under  the  press  and  the  shell  to  be  swelled  and  decorated  is  filled 
with  water  and  enclosed  within  it.  A  plunger  fitted  to  the  ram 
of  the  press,  and  fitting  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  mould 
tightly,  descends  and  causes  the  confined  fluid  to  swell  out  the 
metal  into  the  designs  in  the  mould.     This  is  a  very  economic 


way  of  producing  decorated  hollow  ware,  and  i8  used  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods  in  the  laige  silverware  estab- 
lishments. To  produce  very  plain  figures,  swells  and  shapes  in 
soft  metals,  a  piece  of  soft-rubber  is  used  as  a  swelling  agent, 
the  plunger  compressing  it  on  the  descent. 

COMBINATION   DIES  FOR  EMBOSSED  WORK. 

Flat,  stamped,  embossed,  or  raised  sheet-metal  articles  arc 
usually  drawu  and  stamped  up  in  a  first  operation  and  trimmed 
afterward  in  a  plain  trimming-die.  Sometimes,  when  the  de- 
signs are  simple  or  shallow,  the  articles  are  produced  in  one 
operation  in  a  combination  drawing  and  embossing  die.  This  is 
not  done  as  a  rule,  as  the  metal  is  apt  to  draw  and  form  un- 
equally, and  thus  the  finding  of  a  blank  which  will  draw  up  per- 
fectly without  fins  or  rough  edges  is  very  difBcnlt.  Again,  the 
two  operations  are  combined  in  a  progressive  die,  in  which  the 
metal  is  first  stamped  and  drawu,  or  vice  veraa,  and  then  fed 
along  and  trimmed  or  blanked  out. 
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MAKING  "HOBS''  AND  SINKING  EMBOSSING  DIES. 

Ill  the  making  of  embossing  dies  several  methods  are  in 
vogue.  Sometimes  both  dies  are  made  of  steel,  or  oue  of  steel 
aud  one  of  copper  or  brass,  or  oue  of  hard  bronze  and  oue  of 
soft  brass,  while  for  very  large  work  of  bold  designs  one  die  is 
made  of  cast  iron  and  the  other  of  brass. 

In  making  steel  dies  for  striking  up  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuable  metals  the  first  operation  consists  iu  carefully  anneal- 
ing the  blank  which  is  to  form  the  master  die  or  "hob,  "and  then 
getting  a  dead  smooth  finish  ou  the  face,  which  is  then  cut  aud 
engraved  and  cut  until  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  required  de- 
sign is  raised  on  it.  Careful  engraving  and  scraping  and  giving 
the  proper  amount  of  draft  and  radius  to  certain  points  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  cut 
apart  while  being  worked;  this  will  be  most  likely  to  occur 
where  perpendicular  lines  or  surfaces  are  presented.  After  hav- 
ing finished  and  polished  all  portions  of  the  design  the  "hob" 
may  be  hardened  and  drawn  to  a  deep  straw  temper.  We  now 
have  a  master  die  or  "hob''  with  which  to  sink  the  other  die. 
This  "hob "  is  fitted  to  the  ram  of  the  press  or  of  the  drop  ham- 
mer, whichever  it  is  to  be  used  in. 

We  now  secure  another  annealed  blank,  and  carefully  finish 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  master  die  is  secured  in  the  press  ram 
and  the  blank  is  placed  directly  under  it.  Both  faces  of  the  dies 
are  oiled  and  the  master  die  is  forced  into  the  soft  face  of  the 
blank  until  a  perfect  impression  of  every  detail  aud  line  in  the 
master  die  appears.  This  will  require  much  time  aud  patience, 
it  being  necessary  to  remove  the  blank  several  times  aud  cut 
away  the  surplus  metal  thrown  up.  After  the  necessary  amount 
of  clearance  has  been  given  the  sunken  die,  aud  all  points  are 
polished,  it  cau  be  trimmed,  faced  and  hardened,  and  tempered. 
From  this  die  a  brass,  bronze,  or  copper  "force"  is  then  struck 
up,  which  is  used  in  place  of  the  master  die  in  the  production  of 
the  articles  desired.  If  many  dies  of  the  sumo  kind  are  to  be 
made,  such  as  for  coins,  a  number  of  sets  are  sunk  from  the  mas- 
ter die,  which  is  kept  for  that  purpose  alone;  thus  the  exact 
duplication  of  the  design  is  assun^d  in  all  the  die&     For  coins. 
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of  course,  both  dies  are  of  steel.  In  coiu  dies  the  date,  which 
changes  from  year  to  year,  is  stamped  in  by  hand  after  the  im- 
pression of  the  master  die  or  '^hob^'  has  been  struck. 

In  using  a  master  die  for  making  impressions  the  surfaces  of 
the  '^hob  '^  and  the  blank  should  be  kept  well  oiled  and  the  press 
should  be  turned  very  slowly  by  hand.  By  keeping  the  master 
die  for  making  impressions  only,  exact  duplicates  of  the  worn- 
out  dies  may  be  produced,  this  being  not  possible  by  any  other 
method,  as  no  engraver  can  exactly  duplicate  his  work  by  hand. 

When  making  very  large  steel  dies  by  the  method  described 
above  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  drop  the  blank  hot.  Heat 
the  blank  to  a  cherry  red,  drop  the  master  die,  remove  the  blank, 
remove  the  scale,  trim  and  work  out  the  surplus  stock,  and  then 
re-drop  cold.  A  perfect  impression  will  be  produced  in  this 
manner. 

BRONZE,  BRASS,  AND  COPPER  DIES. 

The  making  of  bronze,  brass,  or  copper  dies  for  embossing 
thin,  soft  sheet  metal  in  shallow  designs  and  shapes  is  usually 
accomplished  by  first  casting  from  wooden  or  modelled  patterns, 
and  then  taking  a  plaster  cast  of  this,  from  which  a  mould  or 
matrix  is  secured  which  is  carefully  scraped  and  polished.  This 
matrix  should  be  of  hard  brass  or  bronze,  and  the  mould  of  much 
softer  metal,  so  that  it  may  be  forced  or  dropped  into  it  until  a 
X>erfect  impression  appears.  It  will  be  found  in  dies  of  this  kind 
that  the  surfaces  will  wear  surprisingly  long,  as  they  become 
hard  and  tough  through  the  dropping  process. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  all  kinds  of  engraved 
dies  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  their  making  is  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  deeper  all  depressions  and  fissures,  so  as  to  leave 
all  the  higher  portions  in  a  position  to  be  pei-fectly  smooth  and 
polished.  This  is  to  prevent  the  marring  or  splitting  of  the  em- 
bossed side  of  the  article. 

For  the  production  of  ornamental  tinware  and  other  articles 
in  which  the  ornamentation  is  coarse  and  bold,  cast-iron  dies  and 
brass  or  hard  babbitt  moulds  are  used.  These  dies  require  little 
labor  or  skill  to  produce,  as  the  plaster  easts  or  moulds  for  the 
dies  can  be  relieved  in  all  deep  places,  and  thus  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rout  out  the  brass  mould  afterward. 
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When  the  article  required  to  be  embossed  is  very  deep,  or 
where  the  designs  and  ornamentation  are  much  raised,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  embossing  with  two  sets  of  dies. 
One  set — the  first — will  have  to  be  supplied  with  blank-holders 
and  a  die  having  a  rough  outline  of  the  required  design.  In  this 
die  the  metal  will  be  drawn  from  between  the  blank-holders  and 
into  the  die,  and  a  crude  impression  of  the  required  design  will 
be  given  it.  The  article  should  then  be  annealed  and  struck  up 
perfectly  in  a  finishing  die.  Kot  infrequently  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  use  three,  or  even  four,  sets  of  dies  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results  in  articles  which  are  excessively  deep.  Trays, 
salvers,  picture  frames  and  plates  having  ornamental  borders  not 
too  close  to  their  edges,  or  circular  articles  with  central  raised 
designs,  can  be  blanked  out  and  stamped  or  embossed  in  a  com- 
bination die  in  a  single-action  press,  the  die  being  equipped  with 
a  spring  buffer  and  a  blank-holder  ring,  or  in  a  double-action  die 
in  a  double-action  press.  Shallow  shells,  boxes  or  covers,  either 
circular  or  rectangular  in  shape,  can  be  blanked,  drawn,  formed, 
and  embossed  or  panelled  in  a  triple-action  die  in  a  double-action 
press  equipped  with  an  automatic  lower  punch  slide. 

To  fit  the  shanks  of  the  embossing  dies,  upper  and  lower,  or 
to  turn  the  outsider,  clamp  the  punch  or  "force "and  die  to- 
gether, and  then  machine  as  if  one  piece ;  thus  the  i)erfect  align- 
ment of  the  embossing  faces  with  each  other  when  the  die  is  in 
use  will  be  assured. 

Although  for  years  spoons,  forks,  and  embossed  metal  handles 
were  produced  under  the  drop  hammer,  this  method  has  now  be- 
come almost  obsolete,  as  the  improvements  in  heavy  automatic 
presses  and  feeding  devices  for  such  has  made  their  use  for  the 
production  of  such  articles  quite  general.  These  machines  pro- 
duce more  and  better  work  witli  less  wear  on  the  dies  than  the 
drop  hammer. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Modem  Art  of  Swaging,  Svagring  MaohineB,  and 
the  Oold  Swaging:  ProceaB. 

THE   HAMMER. 

Man's  first  tool  in  BtaapiDg  metal  was  the  hammer,  and  with 
the  adTancemeiit  iu  appliances,  during  the  centuries,  the  ham- 
mer has  continnecl  to  hold  its  place.     In  modern  metal  working 


the  hammer  is  supreme.  Its  form,  it  is  true,  is  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  whetlier  the  hand  tool  or  the  power-driveu 
haumier  is  considered,  the  principles  underlying  its  use  are  still 
tile  same. 

The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  the  hammer  have  never 
been  excelled  in  any  other  tool,  nor  even  equalled.  WhetJher 
metal  be  worked  hot  or  cold,  the  hammer  is  the  king  of  tools. 
Kot  only  does  the  hammer  produce  a  vast  amoont  of  work  with 
a  small  expenditure  of  force,  but  it  gi\'es  to  the  metal  qualities 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.     Strengtb,  rigidity. 
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solidity,  and  increased  elasticity  ai-e  all  gained  under  the  ham- 
mer, while  in  the  cases  of  iron  and  steel  a  surface  hardness  is 
secured  which  cannot  be  produced  in  any  other  manner. 

SWAGING   AND   HAMMERING. 

Swaging,  however  performed,  is  only  a  kind  of  hammering. 
The  early  smiths,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
race — certainly  long  before  the  dawn  of  history— observed  in 
working  the  metals  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  that  the 
face  of  the  hammer  always  left  its  impression  when  a  blow 
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struck.  Any  irregularity  in  the  face  of  the  hammer  left  a  cor- 
responding mark  on  the  metal  struck.  To  this  fact,  undoubt- 
edly, does  modern  metal  working  owe  both  the  art  of  swaging 
and  the  art  of  die  sinking,  drop  forging,  and  embossing,  for  the 
fundamental  principle  in  each  is  that  of  making  a  special  face 
for  the  hammer  and  another  for  the  anvil. 

These  special  faces  for  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  are  given 
the  form  which  it  is  desired  to  impress  \\\Mn  the  metal,  which  is 
to  be  struck  between  them.  If  the  piece  of  metal  which  Ls  to  be 
worked  is,  for  example,  cylindrical  in  form,  the  face  of  eacb» 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  is  hollowed  out,  tlie  depression  bein^ 
given  the  required  shape  or  design.  The  metal  worked  between 
them  is  then  forced  by  the  blows  applied  into  the  hollows  of  the 
two  faces,  thus  taking  on  the  desireil  shape. 

While  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  first  swinging,  crude  though 
it  must  have  been,  was  performed  U'tween  a  hammer  with  a  de- 
pression in  its  face  and  an  anvil  with  a  eorn'siM)iiding  indenta- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  early 
smiths  recognized  the  further  fact  that  a  great  piin  would  be 
made  in  such  work  by  separating  the  s|K*cin1  fareM  from  the  liam- 
mer  and  the  anvil,  respectively.     The  hammer,  therefore. 
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again  made  smooth  and  heated  to  be  struck  against  a  special  piece 
of  metal  or  false  face,  to  which  one-half  of  the  required  form 
had  been  given.  The  anvil,  instead  of  being  hollowed  out  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  swaging  to  be  done,  was  made  a  large 
solid  block,  heavy  enough  to  resist  the  hardest  blows,  and  pro- 
vided with  means  to  receive  and  hold  a  second  special  face,  the 
counterpart  of  that  against  which  the  hammer  would  be  struck. 
What  are  now  known  as  swaging  tools  or  dies  i*esulted.  All  that 
has  been  accomplished  siuce  has  related  to  means  of  holding  tools 
to  be  operated,  to  means  of  imparting  the  necessary  blows,  and 
to  methods  of  controlling  and  guiding  the  work.  In  the  follow- 
ing the  matter  is  a  compilation  from  information  kindly  fur- 
nished the  author  by  the  Excelsior  Needle  Company,  of  Tor- 
rington,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  the  Dayton  swaging  machine, 
and  the  technical  journal  Machinery. 

Strange  to  say,  the  ordinary  dictionaries,  in  defining  "swage'' 
in  the  sense  of  a  swaging  tool,  take  into  account  only  one  of  a 
pair  as  commonly  used  and  as  above  described.  One  definition, 
for  example,  is  as  follows:  "A  tool  having  face  of  a  given  shape, 
the  counterpart  of  which  is  imparted  to  the  object  against  which 
it  is  forcibly  impressed.  When  used  ...  it  is  either  placed 
on  the  anvil  so  as  to  impress  the  metal  which  is  laid  thereon 
and  struck  by  the  hammer,  or  the  work  being  laid  on  the  an- 
vil the  face  of  the  swage  is  held  upon  it  and  the  back  of  the 
swage  receives  the  blow."  But  modern  processes  of  swaging, 
work  the  metal  on  both  sides  or  all  around,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  rod  or  tube,  and  for  this  purpose  employ  both  top  and  bot- 
tom tools. 

The  use  of  false  faces  to  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  as  above 
set  forth,  or  the  use  of  swaging  tools,  as  the  corrected  definition 
describes  them,  and  which  are  most  commonly  called  "dies," 
enables  a  number  of  blows  to  be  struck  in  obtaining  the  required 
result,  which  secures  an  important  economy  of  force,  while  also 
i*eudering  the  operation  less  trying  to  the  metal.  There  is  like- 
wise an  important  gain  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  Further, 
the  employment  of  dies  makes  possible  the  use  of  a  machine  for 
imparting  the  blows,  in  a  way  to  secure  rapidity  of  action  and 

absolute  uniformity  of  work.     The  force  of  the  hammer  is  trans- 
Si 
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mitted  throngh  the  movable  faces  or  dies  withoat  appreciable 
loss ;  in  fact,  with  a  positive  gain  in  various  points  of  effective- 
ness. 

■ 

THE  COLD-SWAGING  PROCESS. 

The  swaging  process,  although  extensively  used  in  certain 
classes  of  work,  is,  as  a  machine  shop  operation,  very  little  if  at 
all  recognized.  The  success,  however,  with  which  this  process 
is  employed  for  certain  purposes  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its 
use  might  be  applied  with  profit  to  a  great  class  of  work  that  is 
at  i)resent  performed  either  by  hot  forging  or  by  machining. 

Cold  swaging  is  the  act  of  reducing  or  forming  steel  or  other 
material  while  cold,  such  as  drawing  to  a  point  or  reducing  the 
diameter  of  the  work.  This  is  performed  by  a  machine  which 
causes  the  work  to  be  struck  a  great  number  of  successive  blows 
by  a  pair  of  dies  of  suitable  shape  to  give  the  required  reduction. 
The  process  is  mainly  applied  to  reducing  wires,  rods,  and  tubes, 
and  is  the  only  process  by  which  rolled  or  plated  stock  can  be 
reduced  without  destroying  the  plating  or  coating.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  largely  used  for  jewellers'  work,  such  as  forming  spec- 
tacle templets,  fancy  pins,  and  similar  pieces.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively used  for  pointing  rods  or  tul>es  which  are  to  be  drawn. 
It  will  put  the  best  point  known  to  wire  drawers,  on  a  rod  or 
piece  of  wire  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  would  l)e  required  by 
any  other  method,  and  the  same  applies  to  its  use  on  tubing. 
The  millions  of  needles,  bicycle  spokes,  button  hooks,  crochet 
neeiUes,  etc.,  which  are  turned  out  annually  serve  to  show  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  swaging  process. 

The  possibilities  of  the  swaging  process  are  almost  without 
limit.  The  blacksmith  through  the  ages  has  invented  nnnum- 
l)ered  applications  found  in  daily  use,  while  the  modern  ma- 
chine builder  has  discovered  various  means  of  adapting  swaging 
methods  to  the  rapid  and  economical  i)roduction  of  numerous 
sha))es  and  forms  required  in  the  different  trades  and  industries. 

Kod-making  in  steel  and  iron,  as  well  as  the  kindred  trade  of 
making  bars  and  axles,  is  essentially  a  swaging  process.  There 
are  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  machinery  adapting  it  to 
the  i)urpose,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.     In  the  same  way  the 
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tapering  of  tabes  both  large  and  email  is  better  performed  by 
swaging  than  by  any  other  process.  Modern  swaging  as  a  means 
of  redaction  sapersedes  rolling,  grinding,  milling,  tnmlng,  and 


drawing,  for  the  reason  that  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial and  gives  greater  uniformity  and  better  surface  without 
waste  of  stock. 

Oue  of  a  pair  of  tools  or  dies  fastened  in  an  anvil  to  hold  the 
metal  to  be  worked,  and  the  other  suBtained  above  it  and  adapted 
to  receive  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
useful  forms  of  swaging-machiues.  Substitute  for  the  hand 
hammer  and  its  swinging  blows  a  series  of  machine-driven  ham- 
mers revolving  around  the  pair  of  dies  which  are  suitably  held, 
and  which  deliver  their  blows  iu  pairs  upon  the  ends  of  the  dies, 
thus  forcing  them  t<^ther  and  against  the  metal  that  is  between 
them,  and  a  modem  machine  is  produced  the  product  of  which 
excels  in  character  and  value  anything  that  has  ever  preceded  it. 
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Aa  an  illastration  of  the  saving  of  stock  that  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  uae  of  this  process,  we  will  consider  a  simple  piece 
of  rod  which  is  tapered  from  full  diameter  to  a  amall  point,  as 
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shown  in  Figs.  562  and  663.  In  view  of  the  piece  marked  A,  the 
dotted  lines  show  the  original  piece  of  stock  from  which  it  would 
be  made  if  the  work  were  done  on  a  lathe  or  screw  macbiiie,  by 


the  machining  process,  the  dotted  section  showing  the  amoant  of 
material  that  would  be  wasted.     In  the  lower  view  B,  the  dottetl 
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lines  show  the  amount  of  stock  that  would  be  required  to  pro- 
dace  it  by  the  swaging  process,  and  there  would  be  no  waste 
whatever. 

ROTARY  SWAGING-MACHINBS. 

The  rotary  ewaglDg-machiue  is  now  beiog  made  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers,  and  while  the  details  of  the  differeut  machines 
vary  in  some  respects,  the  principle  is  the  same  throughout. 
Representative  machines,  made  by  swaging^machine  builders, 
are  shown  in  Figs.  564  and  565. 

The  principle  of  the  modem  rotary  sw^ng-machiue  is  shown 
in  the  line  drawing.  Figs.  558  and  559.  Inside  of  the  head  iu  which 
the  spindle  revolves  is  a  set  of  hardened  steel  rollers  B  BB  which 


are  fitted  in  recesses  in  the  fixed  casting,  each  of  them  being  free 
to  run  on  its  own  axis.  The  front  end  of  the  spindle  A  is  large 
and  has  a  slot  across  its  face  in  which  the  hammer  blocks  slide. 
These  have  recesses  in  their  inner  ends  for  holding  the  dies  d  d. 
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and  in  their  outer  ends  are  the  rolls  H  E  which  are  free  to  torn 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  those  in  the  head.  As  the  spin- 
dle revolves  and  the  rolls  in  the  die-blocks  are  brought  into  con> 
tact  with  those  in  the  head,  the  dies  are  forced  together  on  to  the 
stock.  After  passing  a  set  of  rolls,  the  dies  are  thrown  apart  by 
the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  which  keeps  them  separate  until 
the  next  set  of  rolls  is  encountered,  when  another  blow  results. 
The  machines  are  run  at  a  8pindle-sx>eed  of  from  400  to  500  revo^ 
lutions  per  minute,  and  as  there  are  eight  rolls  in  the  head,  the 
result  is  from  3,200  to  4,000  blows  of  the  die  i>er  minute.  The 
work  in  these  machines  is  not  rested,  as  the  rotation  of  the  spin- 
die  distributes  the  blow  evenly  around  the  circumference  of  the 
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piece  being  operated  upon.  In  another  type  of  machine  the 
rollers  are  replaced  by  oscillatiug  cams  which,  when  they  come 
in  line  with  the  ends  of  the  die-block,  form  a  powerful  toggle- 
joint  and  bring  the  dies  together  with  great  screws  which  cause 
the  wedges  back  of  the  cams  to  slide  in  toward  the  centre. 
Some  samples  of  the  work  done  with  the  rotary  machines  are 
shown  in  Fig.  566. 
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THE  DAYTON  SWAGING-MACHME. 

The  "DaytOD"  swaging-machiDe,  viewB  of  which  are  pre- 
sented in  FigB.  567,  568,  569,  and  570,  emploj-a  dies  which  are  as 
simple  in  their  essential  features  as  the  most  primitive  swaging 
tools.  These  dies,  which  are  adjnstable  in  their  relation  one  to 
the  other,  are  carried  in  a  slot  in  the  face  of  a  revolving  mandrel, 
and  are  held  between  a  pair  of  blocks  with  rounded  ends.  On 
the  side  of  and  aronnd  the  mandrel  is  an  annular  rack  containing 
loosely  a  nomber  of  hardened  steel  rollers.     The  revolution  of 


the  mandrel  causes  the  dies  and  blocks  with  rounded  ends  to 
pass  between  successive  pairs  of  opposing  rollers  which  force 
the  dies  together.  The  mandrel  is  hollow  to  permit  the  work  to 
be  fed  through  it.  The  dies  revolve  rapidly  around  the  work, 
which  is  stationary,  while  the  rack  containing  the  rollers  revolves 
verj-  slowly,  being  moved  only  by  the  slight  motion  of  the  rollers 
during  the  time  of  contact  with  the  blocks.  Accordingly,  the 
effect  of  the  dies  is  very  evenly  distributed  abont  the  work. 

Tlie  dies  arc  blocks  of  hardened  steel,  which  have  formed 
upon  tiieir  inner  faces  the  impression  of  the  shape  or  the  diame- 
ter of  the  work  it  is  desired  to  produce,  with  an  enlai^ment  or 
flare  at  the  outer  or  entering  end  large  enough  to  allow  the  unre- 
duced stock  to  cuter.  The  dies  are  set  up,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  blocks  with  rounded  ends,  or  the  backs  as  they  are 
called,  are  made  to  project  more  by  placing  thin  plates  of  steel 
between  the  ends  of  the  dies  and  the  backers.  The  dies  and 
backers  are  held  in  place  in  the  slot  in  the  face  of  the  mandrel 
by  suitable  plates. 

Referring  to  the  cuts,  Fig.  567  shows  a  face  view  or  front 
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elevation,  with  plates  removed,  uud  Fig.  568  a  loagitudiual  eec- 
tiou  of  oue  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  Daytoa  swaging-machine. 
The  workiug  parts  of  the  several  sizes  are  essentially  the  same, 
so  that  a  description  of  one  will  answer  for  all. 

Fig.  569  shows  the  roll  rack,  face  view,  cross-section  (one- 
half),  and  side  elevation  (one-half). 

Fig.  570  shows  the  face  of  the  mandrel  with  the  dot  for  re- 
ceiving the  dies  and  backers,  also  a  sectional  view  indicating  the 


central  aperture  for  receiving  the  work.  There  are  also  shown 
the  dies  B  in  t>oth  side  and  end  views  and  backers  C.  The  plate 
used  for  holding  the  dies  in  place  is  shown  at  D. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  568  it  will  be  seen  that  (he  balance 
wheel,  and  fast  and  loose  pnlleys,  are  attached  to  the  mandrel  at 
the  back,  and  that  the  mandrel  carrying  the  dies  revolves  within 
the  rollers  H;  also  that  the  roll  rack,  held  iu  place  within  the 
cavity  of  the  head  of  the  machine  by  the  plate  J*",  is  free  to  re- 
volve as  moved  by  the  backers  striking  the  rollers.  Tlie  bead  of 
the  niachiue,  which  is  of  cast  metal,  is  reinforced  by  a  wrongbt- 
iron  ring,  shrunk  into  it  npoii  the  outside,  and  by  a  hardened 
slet'l  ring  on  Ibe  in.tidc. 

Tbc  uiandi't-1  is  adapted  to  bo  run  at  any  rate  of  speed  re- 
<|uired  by  the  work  l>einR  done.  With  five  pairs  of  rollera  iu 
the  i-ack,  IIS  shown  in  Fig.  r>fi!),  there  will  be  ten  closnn-s  of  the 
dies  to  esu'b  revolution,  varied  only  by  tbc  slight  motion  tm- 
I>art(4  to  llic  rm-k  by  the  backers  striking  the  rollers.  Running 
at  a  Bpced  of  400  revolnlions  i»or  minnte,  therefore,  the  blows 
u]H)ii,  or  closure  of,  the  dicn  will  approximate  4,000.  The  effec- 
tivfiie.-^  of  the  niiu-biue  is  thus  made  apparent. 
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HORIZONTAL  SWAGmO-MACHmBS. 

The  horizontal  swaging-machine  was  originally  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  the  first  ma- 
chines were  bnilt  by  him.  Later,  the  mannfactnre  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Waterbnry  Machine  Company,  by  whom  this  type 
of  machine  is  now  manufactured.  The  horizontal  is  especially 
designed  for  work  of  a  heavy  nature,  such  as  is  encountered  in 
mills  where  rods  and  tubing  are  manufactured.  It  is  constructed 
on  a  principle  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  rotary  machine. 
Fig.  571  shows  a  machine  of  this  type.  The  round  hole  at  the 
left,  in  line  with  the  upper  bearing,  is  the  opening  where  the  work 
is  introduced.  The  centre  of  this  hole  marks  the  place  where  the 
dies  are  split  on  the  vertical  line.  One-half  of  the  die  is  backed 
up  directly  against  the  heavy  casting  of  the  frame,  and  the  other 
half,  toward  the  bearing,  has  a  reciprocating  motion  on  the  hori- 
zontal line.  The  means  by  Vhich  this  motion  is  obtained  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  571. 

The  lower  main  shaft  A  carries  the  balance  wheel  and  has  a 
crank  of  short  throw  between  the  bearings,  while  the  upper  shaft 
B,  of  large  diameter,  has  a  crank  with  a  throw  about  six  times  as 
great.     A  connection  (7  joins  these  two  cranks;  it  will  turn  the 
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upper  shaft  through  but  a  portion  of  the  circle.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  this  upper  shaft,  so  that  it  is  hori- 
zontal when  the  shaft  is  in  the  middle  portion  of  its  turn,  it  will 
follow  that  this  shaft  will  have  a  rocking  motion  about  its  cen- 
tre, and  the  diameterically  opposite  points  where  this  line  meets 
the  periphery  of  the  shaft  on  either  side  will  each  pass  the  centre 
twice  for  every  revolution  of  the  pulley.     If,  now,  a  system  of 
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horizontal  toggles  be  interposed  between  the  reciprocating  block 
and  the  frame  casting  at  the  right,  in  which  system  the  middlle 
block  passes  through  the  shaft,  it  will  follow  that  by  the  rocking 
motion  of  this  block  the  distance  between  the  extreme  ends  will 
increase  and  decrease  twice  per  pulley  revolution,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  blows  will  be  twice  the  speed  of  the  pulley. 
A  spring,  not  shown  in  the  cut,  is  used  to  separate  the  dies  be- 
tween the  blows. 

These  machines  reduce  up  to  2f  inches  in  diameter  and  tubes 
up  to  4  inches,  and  the  amount  of  reduction  ranges  from  ^  to 
\  inch  for  rods  and  i  to  I-  inch  for  tubes,  depending  upon  the 
diameter  and  nature  of  the  material.  Where  a  much  greater  re- 
duction is  required  than  can  be  made  by  passing  the  work  once 
through  the  dies,  it  has  proved  a  great  convenience  to  use  a  ma- 
chine with  three  sets  of  dies  which  gradually  decrease  in  size. 
This  is  brought  about  by  lengthening  the  machine  out  at  the  lef  t^ 
hand  end  for  two  extra  pairs  of  dies,  and  as  but  one  pair  is 
in  use  at  a  time,  motion  is  transmitted  from  one  set  to  the 
other,  all  having  a  sliding  fit  in  the  opening.  The  form  of  the 
die  is  a  cube,  so  that  four  faces  may  be  used  as  required,  the 
dies  being  turned  around  to  bring  similar  half -openings  together. 
When  small  diameters  are  required,  several  sizes  can  be  cut  on 
each  face,  and  the  changing  from  one  size  to  the  other  is  but  the 
work  of  a  moment- 
While  the  machine  is  principally  designed  to  point  rods  and 
tubes  for  subsequent  drawing  through  dies,  it  has  numerous 
other  uses,  such  as  flattening  round  stock  to  a  desired  shape  with- 
out waste  of  material.  In  this  way  it  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  shaping  ends  of  rods  for  screw-driver  blades,  the  round 
rod  being  merely  pushed  into  the  opening  and  the  finished  article 
withdrawn  without  any  fin  or  waste.  Many  other  operations  of 
a  similar  nature  may  be  performed,  and  in  this  class  of  work  it 
covers  a  ground  not  practicable  with  any  other  type  of  machine. 

SOME  EFFECTS  ON  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED    BY 

SWAGING. 

The  work  performed  by  the  swaging  process  is  done  by  press- 
ure rather  than  by  blows.     Accordingly,  there  is  a  flow  and  re- 
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adjustment  of  the  molecules  of  the  swaged  metal,  the  effect 
of  which  extends  equally  throughout  the  piece  in  a  manner  to 
strengthen  it  and  add  other  desirable  qualitiea  To  perceive  the 
adaptability  of  the  machines  to  a  very  wide  range  of  work,  from 
ailicles  of  the  smallest  dimensions  up  to  those  of  a  considerable 
size,  requires  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  principle  upon 
which  they  operate. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


PBOOESSES  AND  METHODS  FOB  THE  WOBEINO 

OF  AliUMIinJM. 

ALXJMDOJM  VS.  OTHER  METALS. 

The  innumerable  uses  to  which  alnminnm  has  been  put  dar- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  the  large  variety  of  articles — from 
kitchen  utensils  to  drop  forgings — now  produced  from  its  vari- 
ous alloys,  promise  that  the  ^^  beautiful  white  metal ''  is  destined 
to  be  very  extensively  employed.  Sheet  aluminum,  at  leasts  is 
replacing  the  other  metals,  as  experiments  have  determined  that 
it  can  be  worked  as  expeditiously  and  economically  as  the  older 
commercial  sheet  metals.  It  can  be  worked,  when  of  a  proper 
alloy,  as  easily  as  sheet  brass,  (German  silver,  or  tin-plate,  and  in 
numerous  instances — when  the  tools  have  been  made  correctly 
and  the  metal  is  lubricated  properly  while  working — it  can  even 
be  worked  more  cheaply  than  any  of  the  other  sheet  metals. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  WORKING. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  working 
aluminum  are  ^'hooking-in,'' clogging  and  squeaking,  in  drill- 
ing; tearing  and  "gouging-in,"  in  milling  and  planing;  "jam- 
ming^' up  or  blocking  of  punohings  in  dies,  and  consequent 
breaking  of  punches ;  the  cohesion  of  fine  particles  of  aluminum, 
compressed  hard,  to  the  cutting-edges  of  punches  and  inside  of 
dies,  and  on  bending  or  forming  dies  scratching  the  aluminum ; 
parting  or  breaking  the  metal  in  drawing  it. 

PURE  METAL  VS.    ALLOYS. 

One  thing  that  a  great  many  mechanics  are  not  aware  of  is, 

that  aluminum  should  hardly  ever  be  used  in  its  pure  state. 

Many  of  those  who  have  experienced  difficulties  in  working  the 

metal  have  been  using  the  pure  metal  instiCad  of  a  suitable  alloy. 
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A  majority  of  the  aluminum  alloys  compare  with  the  pure  metal 
about  as  brass  compares  with  copper,  and  as  brass  can  be  worked 
more  easily  than  pure  copper  so  aluminum  alloys  can  be  worked 
more  easily  than  pure  aluminum.  One  has  only  to  gaze  at  the 
variety  of  articles  and  novelties  which  may  be  found  in  a  shop- 
window  or  on  a  department-store  counter,  and  to  note  their 
cheapness,  to  understand  that  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
working  the  metal  into  any  shape  that  any  sheet  metal  will  flow  to. 

SECRETS  IN  THE  WORKING  OF   ALUMINUM. 

The  two  great  secrets — that  is,  if  we  may  term  them  secrets — 
in  the  working  of  aluminum,  either  in  its  pure  state  or  in  any  of 
its  alloys,  is  the  use  of  a  proper  lubricant,  and  in  the  proper 
shape  of  the  cutting-edges  of  the  tools. 

GRADES  AND  ALLOYS  OF   SHEET  ALUMINUM. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  grades  and  alloys  of  sheet  alumi- 
num on  the  market,  so  numerous  that  no  difficulty  should  be  ex- 
X)erienced  in  producing  that  suitable  for  any  sx>ecial  purpose. 
Aluminum  may  be  had  in  much  the  same  variety  as  sheet  brass, 
or  in  all  d^rees  of  hardness,  from  dead  annealed  stock  to  the 
pure,  stiff,  springy  aluminum.  Next  to  the  pure  metal  is  a  hard 
grade  of  alloys,  ranging  from  dead  soft  stock,  which  will  spin, 
draw,  or  form  up  hard  and  stiff,  to  the  same  grade  hard  rolled. 
After  that  comes  another  set  of  alloys  which  are  replacing  sheet 
brass  in  a  large  variety  of  kitchen  utensils,  novelties,  parts  of 
instruments,  mechanical  appliances,  and  the  lithographer's  stone. 
Lastly  there  is  another  grade  of  alloys  which  has  been  i)erfected 
lately  from  which  great  things  may  be  expected,  which  are  begin- 
ning to  be  used  for  drop-forgings.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  drop-forging  can  be  accomplished  with  this  metal  more 
easily  and  satisfactorily  than  with  many  others,  because  certain 
alloys  of  aluminum  can  be  worked  cold. 

WORKING  THE  METAL. 

Now  about  working  the  metal.  In  turning,  milling,  or  drill- 
ing aluminum  in  its  pure  state  more  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced than  in  the  press-working  of  the  sheet  metaL     All  these 
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difficulties  disappear  if  the  tools  are  made  properly  and  the  right 
lubricant  is  used.  The  tool  should  be  made  with  lots  of  top 
clearance  and  bottom  rake,  and  instead  of  the  stub  points  as  used 
for  brass,  it  should  be  lengthened  out.  The  top  clearance 
should  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  turnings  to  free  themselves 
easily  and  not  clog  around  the  point.  Lastly  the  tool  should  be 
temi)ered  at  a  light  straw,  and  stoned  to  a  keen  edge. 

LUBRICANTS  TO  USR 

As  to  the  best  lubricants  to  use  for  the  machine  ox>eratious 
of  turning,  milling,  or  drilling,  crude  oil  is  best  for  milling  and 
kerosene  for  drilling ;  while  for  turning,  soap  water,  and  plenty 
of  it,  will  give  grand  resuls.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  number 
of  small  electric  cloth-cutting  machines  were  being  built  under 
my  supervision,  the  motor  cases,  brackets,  standards,  and  bases 
of  which  were  castings  of  aluminum,  all  of  which  had  to  be  ma- 
chined all  over  to  interchange  perfectly.  A  number  of  fixtures 
were  constructed  for  their  production,  which  were  described  and 
illustrated  by  the  writer  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  columns  of 
the  American  MachinUst  during  September  and  October,  1900, 
under  the  title  of  "Tools  for  Interchangeable  Work.''  I  had  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  to  produce  the  parts  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  finish  and  interchangeability.  All  sorts  and 
shapes  of  cutting  tools  were  tried  and  different  lubricants  were 
used.  It  was  found  that  drills,  counterbores,  reamers,  centres, 
and  turning  tools  would  work  beautifully  when  lots  of  clearance 
was  given  them,  the  edges  being  well  hardened  and  then  stoned 
to  a  keen  edge;  that  soap  water  was  the  best  lubricant  for  drill- 
ing, and  for  large  couuterboring  a  cheap  grade  of  vaseline. 
With  the  crude  oil  for  a  lubricant  in  milling,  butt  mills,  \  inch 
in  diameter,  were  used  to  take  deep,  wide  cuts  without  undue 
strain  on  the  teeth,  without  the  cuttings  clogging;  and,  instead 
of  a  coarse,  torn  texture  resulting,  a  shiny,  smooth  finish  was 
the  pleasant  attainment.  In  one  large  shop  in  Brooklyn,  which 
makes  specialties  of  lithographing  presses,  bronze  machines,  and 
bronze  lithographing  dusting  machines,  they  formerly  used  large 
numbers  of  brass  brackets  for  the  grippers  on  the  presses,  but 
now  they  use  aluminum  castings. 
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CUTTING  DIES  FOR  ALUMDOJM. 

In  cutting  dies  for  aluminum  there  should  t>e  at  least  one  de- 
gree  clearance.  If  the  blank  is  over  -^  inch  thick  and  a  smooth, 
uniform  edge  and  exact  size  of  blank  are  required,  it  should  be 
recut  or  ''  shaved ''  in  a  second  die,  which  should  be  made  straight 
on  the  inside  cutting  edge  for  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  one 
block — or  two  at  the  most — in  order  that  the  die  may  retain  its 
exact  size  after  re-sharpening.  Allow  about  0.01  inch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  blank  for  shaving  to  ^  inch  of  thickness,  but  if  the 
blanks  are  of  hard  aluminum  alloy,  half  that  amount  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  cutting -edges  of  both  punch  and  die  should  be  sharpened 
very  smoothly  after  grinding  with  an  oil  stone. 

Lard  oil  or  melted  Eussian  tallow,  the  best  for  lubrication, 
should  be  used  on  both  sides  of  the  metal. 

Punches  and  dies  should  be  carefully  cleaned  occasionally  of 
the  fine  particles  of  aluminum  that  will  be  found  adhering  to  the 
edges. 

DEA  WING-DIES  FOE  ALUMINUM. 

In  drawing  aluminum  of  a  thickness  not  more  than  -^  inch 
and  a  depth  of  draw  more  than  \  inch,  to  avoid  the  tearing  or 
wrinkling  of  the  blank  it  should  be  held  between  a  ring  sup- 
ported on  pins  and  springs  and  the  face  of  the  punch,  rather 
than  between  the  edge  of  the  forming  cavity  of  the  punch  and 
the  sides  of  the  forming-block,  as  is  the  case  in  a  draw-plate  die ; 
but,  however  it  may  be  held,  after  it  is  drawn  up  first  in  U-shax)e 
— redrawing  several  times  if  necessary  in  ordinary  draw-plates 
and  plangers — care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  fast  a  speed 
in  the  operation,  or  the  work  will  break  at  the  bottom  through 
too  sudden  impact. 

If  the  aluminum  to  be  drawn  is  thicker  than  -^  inch,  it  can 
be  drawn  direct,  without  the  spring  ring  mentioned  above,  to  a 
depth  of  f  inch,  or  even  deeper,  the  exact  depth  depending 
largely  of  course  upon  the  composition  of  the  aluminum  alloy, 
the  shape  of  the  article  to  be  produced,  the  finish  on  the  dies» 
and  the  speed  of  the  press. 
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Alumiuum  is  uot  a  suitable  metal  to  work  in  compound  or 
sub-press  pieces,  as  the  number  of  pieces  of  this  metal  that  can 
be  punched  out  without  putting  the  dies  out  of  commission  by 
clogging  and  consequent  breaking  of  punches  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  tools. 

DEAWD^Q  ALUMINUM  SHELLS. 

For  the  drawing  of  aluminum  shells,  tools  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  those  which  are  used  for  the  production  of  brass  or 
tin  ones  should  be  used.  One  peculiarity  of  aluminum  which 
manifests  itself  when  drawing  the  metal  is  that  one  cannot  ob- 
tain as  great  a  depth  with  it  in  one  oi)eration  as  can  be  doue 
with  brass.  This  is  because  the  tensile  strength  of  aluminum  \a 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  other  metal.  It  may,  however, 
be  drawn  deeper  without  annealing  than  any  other  commercial 
metal.  An  article  made  of  brass  requiring,  say,  three  or  four 
operations  to  complete,  must  usually  be  annealed  after  each  re- 
drawing operation ;  conditions,  such  as  the  thickness  of  the  stock, 
depth  of  draw,  etc.,  determining  this.  With  aluminum,  how- 
ever, if  the  proper  grade  is  used,  it  will  often  be  found  possible 
to  perform  the  entire  number  of  operations  without  annealing  at 
all,  or  at  most  once.  At  the  same  time  a  finished  shell  will  be 
produced  which  will  be  equal  in  every  way  to  one  made  from 
sheet  brass. 

BENDING  AND  FOEMING  DIES   FOR  ALUMINUM. 

Bending  or  forming  dies  for  aluminum  should  have  all  the 
friction  parts  very  smooth  and  polished  in  the  direction  of  the 
draw  or  bend ;  that  is,  the  grain  of  the  die  and  punch  should  be 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  metal  travels  in  the  die.  Lard  oil 
should  be  used  on  both  sides  of  the  work. 

SPINNING  ALUMINUM. 

In  spinning  alumiuum,  best  results  are  obtained  by  employ- 
ing a  high  speed,  with  a  light  pressure  of  the  spinning  tool, 
evenly  and  gradually  applied.  Aluminum  may  be  stamped 
under  a  drop-hammer  with  about  the  same  weight  and  momen. 
tum  as  required  for  silver. 
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AKNTJAL^G  ALU^IISnjM. 

Articles  of  alnniinum  may  be  easily  annealed  by  heating  in 
an  ordinary  mnffle,  taking  care  not  to  get  the  temperature  too 
high.  The  proper  annealing  heat  lies  between  650  and  700  de- 
grees Fahr.  The  best  test  for  the  heat  is  to  take  a  soft  pine  stick 
and  draw  it  across  the  metal.  When  the  wood  chars  and  a  black 
mark  is  left  on  the  metal,  it  is  sufficiently  annealed  and  is  in  the 
proper  condition  to  proceed  with  the  further  operations. 

POLISHING  AND   FINISHING   ALUMINUM. 

'Next  to  the  working  and  machining  of  aluminum  the  most 
important  processes  lie  in  the  polishing  and  finishing  of  it. 
After  the  articles  have  been  produced,  a  fine  polish  can  be  given 
them  by  first  using  a  rag  buff  treated  with  tripoli  to  cut  down 
with.  The  high  finish  can  then  be  attained  by  using  a  dry  rouge 
that  comes  usually  in  lump  form,  first  grinding  it  to  as  fine  a 
powder  as  possible.  The  tripoli  also  should  be  very  finely 
ground. 

For  a  great  many  manufactured  aluminum  articles  a  frosted 
surface  is  desirable.  This  is  usually  done  by  scratch-brushes  made 
of  brass  crimped  wire  of,  say,  No.  31  to  No.  34  B.  &  S.  gauge. 
Thi'ee  or  four  rows  of  bristles  will  do.  To  lessen  the  work  of 
scratch-brushing,  the  metal  may  be  first  cut  down  with  a  por- 
poise-hide wheel  and  fine  Connecticut  sand,  the  sand  being  fed 
between  the  surface  of  the  wheel  and  the  article.  By  using  this 
latter  method  first,  the  skin,  pimples,  and  all  surface  irregularities 
are  removed,  and  the  scratch-brushing  is  made  easy.  WTien  the 
worked  metal  is  smooth  and  of  good  appearance  the  cutting 
down  with  tripoli  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  after  which  the 
rouge  may  be  used  as  described,  and  the  finished  surface  put  on 
with  the  scratch-biiish.  By  taking  the  preliminarj'  precautions 
the  scratch-brushing  will  frost  the  metal  quickly  and  uniformly. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  the 
scratch-brush  is  by  sand-blasting.     This  is  usually  done  to  the 
sheets  before  working  them,  first  sand-blasting  and  then  scratch- 
brushing.     The  effect  remains  after  the  articles  have  been  drawn 
32 
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up,  as  the  metal  works  in  much  the  same  manner  as  lithograph 
sheets  would,  in  the  working  of  which,  as  is  well-known,  the 
designs  are  not  marred. 

There  is  still  another  method  for  producing  a  very  pretty 
frosted  effect  on  aluminum.  It  consists  of  first  sand-blasting 
and  then  frosting  by  'dipping."  A  great  many  varieties  of 
finish  on  aluminum  can  be  obtained  by  suitable  combinations  of 
these  treatments. 

To  secure  a  pretty  mottled  effect  on  aluminum  the  article 
should  first  be  polished,  then  the  scratch  brush-applied,  and  then 
the  surface  burnished  with  a  soft  pine  wheel  which  should  be 
run  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  By  careful  manupulation  regu- 
lar or  irregular  patterns  of  mottling  can  be  obtained. 

The  cheapest  and  most  economical  way  of  producing  articles 
with  finished  surfaces  from  the  sheet  is  to  treat  the  sheets  as 
follows:  After  removing  all  grease  and  dirt  from  the  metal  by 
dipping  in  benzin,  cleanse  in  water  until  the  benzin  has  disap- 
peared, after  which  the  plates  may  be  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  caustic  potash,  holding  them  in  the 
solution  until  they  commence  to  turn  black.  Then  remove  the 
sheets,  dip  again  into  water,  and  then  into  a  solution  of  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  After  removing  from  this 
last  bath,  wash  the  sheets  thoroughly  in  water,  and  dry  in  hot 
sawdust.  The  finish  on  the  plates  can  be  varied  by  varying  the 
strength  of  the  caustic  solution,  or  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  to  the  full-strength  solution. 

BURNISHINQ. 

For  articles  which  require  to  be  burnished  a  steel  burnisher  or 
a  bloodstone  will  give  the  best  resulta  When  burnishing  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  melted  vaseline  and  crude  oil  as  a  lubricant, 
or  a  solution  composed  of  three  tablespoons  of  borax  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  hot  water  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  will  add 
to  the  finish  of  the  work. 

ENQRAVINQ  AND  CHASENTG  ALUMTNTTM. 

A  great  deal  of  engraving  is  now  being  done  on  aluminum, 
such  as  on  finished  picture-frames,  cups,  trays,  book-covers^ 
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match-safes  and  similar  articles,  and  for  this  work  the  best  lubri- 
cant to  use  on  the  tools  is  naphtha  or  crude  oil.  A  mixture  of 
crude  oil  and  vaseline  also  is  good.  However,  the  naphtha  will 
be  found  the  best,  as  it  will  not  afifect  the  satiny  finish  around 
the  edges.  Besides  the  use  of  a  proper  lubricant  when  engrav- 
ing aluminum,  considerable  skill  is  necessary  in  the  making  and 
use  of  the  cutting-tool.  A  tool  made  similar  to  a  turning  tool 
for  aluminum,  finished  to  a  sharp,  keen  point  with  lots  of  clear- 
ance, will  work  excellently. 

A  property  that  makes  pure  aluminum  very  valuable  for 
many  purposes  lies  in  its  ability  to  withstand  the  action  of  acids. 
While  the  metal  is  easily  affected  by  alkalies,  the  strongest 
acids  do  not  injure  it  to  any  noticeable  extent — in  fact,  acid  acts 
on  it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  on  platinum.  For  parts  of 
apparatus  which  have  to  be  immersed  in  strong  acids  for  consid- 
erable periods,  parts  of  aluminum  will  prove  highly  efiQcient. 
One  use  to  which  the  metal  has  been  put  in  this  respect  is  for 
hooks  for  removing  photographic  negatives  from  the  acid  baths. 
Acid  funnels  of  aluminum  also  have  proved  a  boon  to  many. 

SOLDEEENG  ALUMINUM. 

The  last,  but  not  by  any  means  the  least  valuable,  process  in 
the  working  and  use  of  aluminum  is  soldering.  To  many  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  this  line  have  proven  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  successful  use  of  the  metal  for  many  purposes.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  best  solder  to  use  has  been  one.  There  are 
any  number  of  solders  which  have  proved  fairly  successful  when 
skill  has  been  employed  in  using  them.  The  following  has 
proven  to  be  the  best  in  practice  for  soldering  the  pure  metal  or 
any  of  its  alloys:  Fuse  together  one  pound  of  block  tin,  four 
ounces  of  spelter,  two  ounces  of  pure  lead,  three  pounds  of 
phosphor  tin.  With  benzin  clean  all  dirt  and  grease  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  parts  to  be  soldered  and  then  apply  the  solder 
with  a  heated  copper  "iron.'*  When  the  melted  solder  covers 
the  surfEUses  completely,  scratch  through  it  with  a  wire  brush, 
which  will  break  the  oxide  and  take  it  up.  Spread  the  solder 
again  with  the  iron  and  allow  to  cool.  When  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  "  sweat  *'  aluminum  parts  together,  first  clean  the  surfaces 
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as  described  for  soldering,  then  heat  the  pads  nntil  the  solder 
flows  freely  over  them,  scratch  through  with  the  wire  brush, 
wipe  with  clean  waste,  and  clamp  together.  A  first-class  joint 
will  result. 

ALUMINUM   AS   AN  ABRASIVR 

Aluminum,  despite  its  metallic  character,  can  be  used  as  an 
abrasive  for  sharpening  knives.  It  has  the  structure  of  a  deli- 
<^t^ly  grained  stone,  and  under  friction  gives  an  extremely  fine 
mass  which  adheres  powerfully  to  steel.  Consequently,  blades 
sharpened  on  aluminum  rapidly  take  a  thin,  sharp  edge  which 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  best  stones.  If  knives  are  phased 
with  utmost  care  over  a  razor  stone,  the  edge,  when  magnified 
1,000  times,  shows  irregularity  and  toughness,  while  edges  pro- 
duced on  aluminum,  when  submitted  to  the  same  examination, 
appear  perfectly  straight  and  smooth. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Hints,  Kinks,  Ways,  and  Methods  of  XTse  to  Tool- 
makers  and  Die-makers. 

NOTES  ON  CmCULAE  FOEMING  TOOM. 

When  making  oircolar  f otming  tools  always  keep  the  fact  in 
mind  that  the  diameter  has  mach  to  do  with  their  wearing  quali- 
ties; and  that  nnless  their  diameter  is  proportionate  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  work  satisfactory  results  will  be  hard  to  obtain. 

In  Fig.  572  are  shown  two  circular  tools  of  1^  and  2  inches 
diameter,  respectively,  both  cut  out  i  inch  below  centre,  as  they 
would  be  if  intended  to  operate  on  the  front  side  of  the  machine 
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or  at  the  back  side  with  the  work  running  backward.  Although 
shown  in  this  position,  the  principle  involved  is  of  course  the 
same  as  though  the  tools  were  placed  the  other  side  up,  the  tool- 
post  being  bored  out  above  the  centre-bore  of  work  spindle,  in- 
stead of  below,  as  in  the  case  referred  to. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  572  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cutting-edge  of 
the  larger  tool  would  have  much  greater  endurance  than  that  of 
the  smaller,  the  rake  or  clearance  of  the  latter  being  excessive. 
This  difference  of  rake  in  circular  cutters  must  of  course  in- 
crease with  the  dififerenoe  in  diameter  of  the  cutters,  provided 
the  cutting-edges  are  located  at  the  same  distance  from  centre. 

The  case  is  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  573,  where  are  shown  side  by 
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side  two  straight  cutting-off  tools,  the  clearance  of  one  ground 
as  at  E  and  the  other  as  at  F.  The  angle  of  clearance  of  J^  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  circular  tool  in 
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574,  while  that  of  F  coincides  with  that  of  the  smaller  tool  and 
shows  much  less  durability  than  the  tool  ground  as  at  E, 

It  is  usually  the  best  practice  in  making  tools  for  a  certain 
size  machine  to  keep  them  as  closely  to  one  diameter  as  {MMSible, 
In  the  larger  machines  cut  out  the  tool  -^  inch  from  centre^ 
and  of  course  bore  the  tool-post  a  corresponding  amount  above 
or  below  the  centre,  according  to  which  side  up  the  tool  is  to  be 
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operated.  For  the  smaller  machines  make  the  tools  of 
eter,  cutting  them  out  ^  inch  from  centre  and  boring  the  post  to 
correspond.  In  Fig.  574  line  A  B  represents  centre  of  work,  CD 
centre  of  large  cutter,  showing  the  same  cut  -f^  inch  below  cen- 
tre, while  C 1)  represents  centre  of  small  cutter  and  shows  the 
Siime  cut  ^  inch  below  centre.  The  clearance  of  both  cutters  i:« 
practically  identical. 

A  KINK  FOR   DRAWX   WORK. 

A  sharp  corner  under  a  shoulder  or  flange  is  often  a  very  de- 
sirable thing,  and  one  generally  considered  impossible  in  drawn 
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work  because  of  the  necessity  of  a  round  comer  on  the  die  to  keep 
the  metal  from  tearing  while  being  drawn  through  the  die.  There 
is  a  method,  however,  of  doing  this  that  is  quite  successful,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  it  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done.  The  ''kink''  consists  in  making  the 
punch  a  series  of  steps  as  per  Fig.  575,  with  round  comers  instead 
of  a  x>arallel  one,  as  in  the  usual  practice ;  the  steps  to  be  about  as 
far  apart  as  the  depth  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  difference  in  diame- 
ter of  steps  to  be  determined  by  thickness  of  stock.  The  blank, 
instead  of  being  a  round  disk,  is  a  washer,  the  outer  edges  held 
not  too  tightly  by  the  usual  pressure  ring  or  plate,  and  the  end  of 
the  punch  to  be  a  little  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  washer.     The 
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punch  will  open  the  hole  to  the  full  diameter  of  the  end  and  turn 
the  sharp  comer  of  the  disk  in  the  most  surprising  manner.  The 
steps  follow  each  other  rapidly,  each  one  enlarging  the  hole  to 
its  own  size  and  carrying  the  stock  down  through  the  die,  the 
last  step  being  the  finished  size  of  the  interior  of  work,  and  the 
hole  in  the  dies  being  the  outside  diameter  of  same.  A  die  like 
this  needs  a  press  with  a  good  long  stroke,  dei)ending,  of  course, 
upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

BRASS-WOEKING  TOOLS  AND  THEIR  USE. 

Pigs.  576  to  583  illustrate  brass-working    tools  for  hand 
work.     Xo.  576  is  a  flat  planishing  tool  which  is  used  for  finish- 
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iiig  and  smoothiiig  dovn  flat  surfaces,  and  also  convex  sarfaces. 
'Sq.  577  is  a  flat  planisher,  ground  at  an  augle  so  as  to  allov  of 
getting  into  a  comer.  Nos.  578  and  579  are  for  finishing  in  roood 
corners  or  roughing  concave  surfaces.  Ko.  580  is  a  small  ronnd- 
Dose  tool  which  is  generally  used  for  roughing  out  work  ur  get- 


tiug  under  the  scale  of  a  casting.  No.  681  is  the  proper  form 
of  hand  cutting'Off  or  parting  tool.  None  of  these  tools  should 
have  any  top  rake;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  grotind 
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slightly  the  other  way  and  carefully  stoned  on  an  oil  Rtone. 
Nob.  582  and  583  are  hand  thread  ohasers,  which  are  respectively 
for  ontside  and  inside  threads. 

The  tools  shown  in  Figs.  584  to  591  are  for  use  in  the  Fox 
lathe.  The  book  tools  which  are  used  in  the  back  bead  of  the 
mactiino  closely  re.'iemble  the  regular  in-^ide  tooln,  except  that 
the  iwint  is  turned  the  other  way  for  outside  work.     Sometimes 
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a  tool-holder  similar  to  that  shown  with  set-screw  is  used  with 
small  insei-ted  cutters.  Give  these  tools  no  top  rake  and  no 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  their  use. 

By  grinding  a  twist  drill  as  indicated  at  ^  all  danger  of 
drawing-in  will  be  avoided ;  that  is,  grinding  the  lips  flat  for  a 
short  distance.  On  a  small  drill  the  whole  point  may  be  ground 
flat  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  flat  hand  drill  illustrated  is  the  best  for  rough-boring  a 
hole  in  a  solid  piece.  A  series  of  such  are  used  for  taper  holes, 
the  larger  being  used  first  and  the  others  following  to  the  proper 
depth  to  make  about  the  required  taper.  This  is  then  reamed 
out  to  the  exact  taper  with  various  tools.  A  flat  reamer  is  often 
employed  with  good  results,  especially  for  roughing.  For  finish- 
ing it  is  very  apt  to  chatter  unless  packed  on  each  side  with  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  of  about  the  right  shape  to  conform  to  the 
hole.  Sometimes  a  reamer  with  a  single  large  flute,  as  shown,  is 
used  with  good  results.  It  is  relieved  nearly  all  the  way  around. 
For  finishing,  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  old  reliable  square  reamer 
as  shown  at  590.  This  reams  a  nice  smooth  hole  as  it  fills  up 
with  chips  enough  to  prevent  chattering,  and  it  starts  well  if 
carefully  ground  and  honed  on  an  oil  stone. 

GRINDING  TWIST  DRILLS  FOR  CUTTING  A  SECTION 

OF  A  HOLE. 

In  order  to  drill  holes  in  which  part  of  the  drill  has  to  cut  a 
section  of  a  hole  as  shown  in  the  sketches  Figs.  692  and  593  the 
drill  should  be  ground  as  shown  in  Fig.  693.  It  will  then  be 
found  as  easy  to  drill  the  holes  straight  as  if  drilling  a  full  hole. 

To  start  the  drill,  use  an  ordinary  drill,  drilling  just  deep 
enough  to  enter  the  blades  of  the  drill  as  ground  in  Fig.  693 ;  or 
a  jig  may  be  used  to  guide  the  drill  in  starting. 

TURNING  AND  TRUING  RUBBER. 

The  medium-haixi  compositions  of  rubber  work  very  nicely 
with  a  diamond-point  tool,  ground  a  little  round  on  the  point 
and  given  a  sharp  rake.  The  tool  should  be  hardened  very  hard, 
as  there  is  sufficient  fine  grit  in  the  rubber  to  wear  the  edge 
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badly.  The  speed  ia  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  tool  to  stand 
□p  to  the  work,  and  ia  slower  in  proportion  as  the  mbber  is 
harder. 

Soft-rubber  articles  cannot  be  cat  satisfactorily  with  any  kind 
of  a  tool ;  the  best  and  quickest  way  is  to  grind  them  down.  In 
fact,  grinding  makes  the  most  satisfactory  job,  whether  the  rab- 
bet is  hard  or  soft. 

The  grinding  may  be  done  in  a  lathe,  nsiDg  an  overhead  dram 
for  driving  the  wheel  and  bolting  the  wheel  arbor  to  the  tool- 
post  block. 

In  plants  where  electricity  can  be  had  a  small  direct-oon- 
uected  motor,  with  flexible  cord  and  ping,  makes  the  most  con- 


venient drive,  as  it  is  readily  detached  and  put  away  when  not 
in  use,  leaving  plenty  of  head  room  o\er  the  machine,  a  quite 
important  detail  in  shops  where  most  of  this  work  ia  done,  and 
where  one  or  two  lathes  have  to  do  all  the  work,  large  and  small. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  cast-irou  disks  for 
wheels,  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1^  inches  thick,  with  a 
groove  1  inch  wide  and  ^  inch  deep  turned  in  the  face.  This 
groove  is  filled  with  strong  twine,  laid  on  tight  in  hot  glue  and 
then  covered  with  several  coata  of  glue  and  Xo.  40  emery. 
These  wheels  are  to  run  dry. 
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PATENT  TOOL-HOLDEKS. 

Figs.  594  to  600  shoir  a  complete  set  of  the  tools  that  irith  a 
straight  tool-holder  will  accomplish  all  ordinary  lathe  work. 

In  grinding  these  tools  always  take  them  out  of  the  holder, 
otherwise  they  will  he  too  heavy  and  liable  to  heat  when  placed 
against  the  emery  wheal.    If  the  cutter  alone  is  held  in  the  hand 
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it  gives  timely  warning,  by  becoming  too  hot  to  hold  comforta- 
bly, and  is  cooled  off  before  it  gets  hot  enoogh  for  the  temper  to 
be  drawn. 

HABD-SOLDERING. 

In  the  operation  of  hard-Boldering,  if  the  action  of  heat  and 
the  natnre  of  the  metals  in  hand  are  understood,  there  shonld  he 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  a  good  sound  joint,  provided  the  proper 
facilities  are  available.  Jewellers,  as  a  mle,  are  very  painstak- 
ing in  their  preparatory  work,  robbing  borax  paste  npon  slate, 
exercising  great  care  to  avoid  touching  the  joint  with  the  bands, 
so  as  to  have  chemically  clean  metaUic  surfaces,  etc.  This  is  all 
corrert,  theoretically,  but  some  machinist  workmen  also  pay  all 
attention  to  these  details,  and  yet  lose  sight  of  the  more  impor- 
tant fniidamental  principles,  especially  those  pertaining  to  tem- 
perature. In  a  large  portion  of  the  bard -soldering  to  be  done  in 
the  averse  shop,  the  observance  of  these  minor  details  first 
referred  to  would  involve  eousiderable  trouble.  These  may  be 
safely  ignored  to  a  large  extent  if  the  applications  of  dux,  solder, 
and  temperature  are  properly  made. 

Have  the  joint  as  tight  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  solder  from 
running  through  without  filling.  Apply  the  flax  paste  before  any 
heating  is  done,  and  do  not  put  the  solder  on  until  the  work  is 
about  a  low  red  heat,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  work. 
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metal,  shape,  etc.  Apply  the  heat  to  the  joint  rather  than  to 
the  solder,  and  if  the  solder  mns  immediately  as  it  is  used,  have 
no  fears  as  to  the  success  of  the  job.  In  cases  where  a  joint  can- 
not be  drawn  tight,  fill  np  with  wire,  scrap  metal,  fillings,  etc^, 
of  the  same  metal  as  the  work.  This  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
outcdde  of  the  joint  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  solder  for  reinforce- 
ment. 

If  these  mles  are  adhered  to,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  mix 
your  flux  paste  on  slate,  and  slight  fingering  will  not  prevent 
the  making  of  a  good  joint.  However,  cleanliness  is  a  trait  to 
be  cultivated,  and  is  desirable  in  all  soldering  oi>eration8.  If 
the  joint  is  not  reasonably  clean,  solder  will  not  flow  readily, 
more  being  required  to  dispel  or  vai>orize  the  grease  or  other 
foreign  matter. 

SPEED  OF  PULLEYS  AND  GEARS. 

In  any  system  of  pulleys  or  gears  the  general  rule  holds  that 
the  product  of  the  diameters  or  number  of  teeth  of  the  driving 
wheels  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  first 
driver  must  equal  the  product  of  the  diameters  or  number  of 
teeth  of  the  driven  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of 
the  last  driven  wheel. 

The  most  frequent  pulley  calculations  in  the  machine-shop  re- 
late to  the  speeds  of  machines  and  countershafts,  for  which  we 
have  the  four  following  rules,  based  upon  the  above  principle. 

First,  speed  of  pulley  on  machine  given,  to  find  si>eed  for 
countershaft.  Multiply  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  machine  pulley  by  its  diameter  and  divide  this  product  by 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  on  the  countershaft 

Second,  speed  of  countershaft  given,  to  find  the  diameter  of 
pulley  to  drive  machine.  Multiply  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  machine  pulley  by  its  diameter,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
countershaft. 

Third,  speeds  of  main  shaft  and  of  countershaft  given,  to  find 
diameter  of  pulley  on  countershaft.  Multiply  diameter  of  main 
pulley  and  divide  by  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  coun- 
tershaft. 
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Fourth,  speed  of  countershaft  given,  to  find  diameter  of 
pulley  for  line  shaft.  Multiply  number  of  revolutions  per  min- 
ute of  the  countershaft  by  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  belting 
with  the  main  line,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  i)er  minute  of  the  line  shaft. 

ETCHING  STEEL. 

For  etching  names,  dates,  designs,  etc.,  in  steel,  use  any  of 
the  following  recipes: 

No.  1. — Iodine,  2  parts;  potassium  iodide,  5  parts;  water,  40 
parts. 

No.  2. — Nitric  acid,  60  parts;  water,  120  parts;  alcohol,  200 
parts;  copper  nitrate,  8  parts. 

No.  3. — Glacial  acetic  acid,  4  parts;  nitric  acid,  1  part;  al- 
cohol, 1  part. 

BORING   LONG  CAST-IRON  TUBES. 

When  boring  long  cast-iron  tubes  of  large  diameter — say  16 
inches — excellent  results  may  be  attained  by  using  kerosene  as  a 
lubricant,  and  a  "packed  bit"  of  the  type  used  for  gun-boring. 
Holes  of  the  smoothness  of  glass  will  be  the  result. 

TINNING   CAST  IRON. 

The  following  tinning  for  cast  iron  will  turn  out  whiter  and 
harder  than  that  with  tin  alone :  Iron,  6  parts ;  tin,  85  grammes ; 
nickel,  9  grammes.  Dissolve  the  three  metals  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  alloy  will  adhere  well  to  the  cast  iron  and  present  a 
very  brilliant  surface. 

All  tanks  used  for  pickling  cast  iron  in  vitriol  should  be  lined 
with  lead  and  the  seams  burned  together,  not  soldered.  When  a 
pickling  tank  is  lined  with  zinc  it  will  last  but  a  short  time 
under  the  action  of  the  acid.     Solder  is  also  acted  upon. 

A  HANDY  DIE  AND    TOOL-MAKER'S  CLAMP. 

In  Fig.  601  are  shown  sketches  of  a  very  handy  clamp.  It 
may  be  used  for  many  purposes  other  than  the  one  indicated. 
In  this  case  it  does  away  with  the  making  of  templets  in  die- 
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making  after  the  master  blank  has  been  made.  First,  the  exact 
centre  of  the  die  blank  is  found;  then  the  blank  is  placed  in  its 
proper  position  on  the  face  and  clamped  there  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.    Then  the  outline  of  the  blank  is  scribed. 

The  clamp  may  also  be  nsed  to  hold  the  steel  block  for  the 


FIG.  001. 

punch  securely  against  the  die  face ;  thus  facilitating  the  turning 
of  the  work  to  the  light  and  examining  the  inside. 

LUBRICANT   FOR  DRAWING  SHELLS. 

Take  one  pint  of  common  lard  oil,  two  pounds  of  opodeldoc 
soap,  eight  gallons  of  water ;  steam  or  heat  until  warm.  Attach 
a  square  pan  to  the  front  of  the  press  and  keep  the  shells  well 
covered.  With  very  small  shells,  such  as  primers  or  x)encil  tips, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  solution  warm ;  but  with  large 
shells  this  will  not  be  necessary.  This  is  the  best  lubricant  for 
drawing  shells  from  thin  metal  that  I  have  ever  come  across. 

TO  GLUE  LEATHER  TO  IRON. 

To  glue  leather  to  iron,  paint  the  iron  with  some  kind  of  lead 
color,  say  white  lead  and  lamp-black.  When  dry,  cover  with  a 
cement  made  as  follows:  Take  the  best  glue  procurable,  soak  it 
in  cold  water  till  soft,  then  dissolve  in  vinegar  with  a  moderate 
heat,  then  add  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  white  pine  turpentine, 
thoroughly  mix,  and  by  means  of  vinegar  make  it  the  proper 
consistency  to  be  spread  with  a  brush.     Apply  the  cement  while 
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hot ;  draw  the  leather  on  or  around  qnickly,  and  press  tightly  in 
place.  In  case  of  a  pnlley,  draw  the  leather  around  tightly  as 
XKMSsible,  lay  and  clamp. 

KEEPING    NOTE-BOOKS. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  I  feel  that  it  will  be  well  to 
present  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  keeping  note-books 
in  which  to  note  and  preserve  the  valuable  and  useful  informa- 
tion which  abounds  in  the  mechanical  press  and  which  one  be- 
comes informed  of  through  association  with  brother  mechanics, 
or  through  experience  and  practical  observation.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  retarded  greatly  by  mechanics 
in  general  trusting  to  their  memory  for  the  preservation  of  valu- 
able information,  instead  of  to  more  reliable  means. 

The  most  simple  way  to  gain  by  one's  reading  and  observa- 
tion is  to  determine  to  fix  upon  some  plan  within  one's  capacity, 
means,  and  opportunity — those  which  come  in  one's  daily  routine 
— and  to  follow  it  preseveringly,  regularly,  and  punctually,  as  an 
important  factor  in  one's  daily  duties.  Many  men  owe  their  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  keeping  of  note-books  in  which  they  had  noted 
information  which,  while  of  little  moment  at  the  time  when  writ- 
ten, proved  of  inestimable  value  at  a  later  date. 

A  good  way  is  to  keep  three  note-books :  one  for  jotting  down 
items  and  notes  and  sketches  which  come  to  one  in  the  shop 
through  observation,  hearsay,  and  experience.  This  book  should 
be  of  pocket  size.  The  second  book  should  be  a  large,  strongly 
bourd  manuscript  book  having  horizontal  ruled  lines.  In  this 
one  can  write  something  every  evening — something  one  has  read 
in  a  mechanical  paper.  The  third  book  may  be  a  scrap-book  of 
the  usual  kind,  in  which  sketches,  small  drawings,  diagrams,  and 
illustrations  of  new  machines  and  appliances  may  be  pasted.  By 
following  this  suggested  plan  one  will  become  a  close  and  accu- 
rate observer,  an  enlightened  and  well-informed  man,  and  a  bet- 
ter mechanic ;  no  matter  what  line  he  is  engaged  in,  he  will  not 
only  gain  in  knowledge,  but  may  gain  financially  by  publishing 
in  the  mechanical  press  any  information  which  has  come  to  him 
through  experience  and  observation  and  which  apx)ears  to  be 
new  or  novel. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

The  Value  of  Up-to-date  Fixtures  and  Machine 

Tools. — Concltman. 

In  the  preoediug  chapters  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  and 
describe  the  most  approved  construction  and  methods  for  accom- 
plishing the  best  results  in  modern  tool-making  and  interchange- 
able manufacturing;  and  before  drawing  this  work  to  a  close  I 
have  thought  it  fitting  to  conclude  by  discussing  the  value  of  im- 
proved and  labor-saving  fixtures  and  machines,  and  to  present 
what  to  me  appears  to  be  the  only  system  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can machine-shop  or  manufacturing  plant  can  retain  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  world's  list  of  industrial  supremes. 

LACK    OF  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  literature  that  is  being 
circulated  to-day  describing  and  illustrating  the  uses  of  new 
machines,  appliances,  etc.,  for  economic  manufacturing,  there  is 
a  wof ul  lack  of  knowledge  among  shop  managers,  sux)erintend- 
ents,  and  proprietors  as  to  their  possibilities,  and  among  me- 
chanics of  how  to  operate  them  properly.  If  any  one  has  an  ex- 
cuse for  this  lack  of  knowledge  it  is  the  mechanic ;  for  while  the 
heads  of  establishments  are  constantly  receiving  printed  matter 
describing  what  the  machine  can  do,  and  have  representatives 
calling  on  them  to  discuss  the  labor-saving  features  of  the  ma- 
chines they  are  selling,  the  mechanic  has  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
knowledge  gained  previously  in  the  running  of  other  similar 
machines  to  assist  him  in  mastering  the  details  in  the  operation 
of  the  new  one. 

"UP-TO-THE-MINUTE"  MACHINE  TOOLS 

To-day  the  amount  of  money  and  time  that  is  wasted  eveiy 
day  in  shops  is  apparent  to  very  few.  Even  superintendents, 
shop  managers,  and  master  mechanics  fail  to  realize  the  economy 
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that  can  be  effected  in  the  prodaction  of  duplicate  metal  articles 
and  interchangeable  machine  parts  and  the  increasing  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  outpnt,  by  replacing  worn-out  and  obsolete  ma- 
chines with  others  that  are  "up-to-the-minute,"  equipping  them 
with  suitable  fixtures  and  tools,  and  operating  them  as  they  were 

designed  and  built  to  be  operated. 

« 
ADVANTAGES  GAINED  THEOUGH  THE  USE  OF 

IMPROVED  TOOLS. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  most  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  running  a  modern  machine  shop  or  a  manufacturing  plant 
is  the  labor  bill.  The  tools  and  machines  in  the  hands  of  and 
operated  by  the  workman  determine  the  size  of  the  output  to  a 
given  size  of  labor  account.  Thus  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  manufacturing  by  the  use  of  up-to-date  machines  and  special 
tools  and  fixtures  are  obvious ;  as  the  cost  of  the  machines  and 
the  amount  expended  in  the  designing  and  constructing  of  special 
tools  will  be  quickly  balanced  on  the  profit  side  when  the  in- 
creased output  and  the  efficiency  of  the  parts  produced  through 
their  use  are  compared  with  the  results  under  the  old  methods. 
Another  advantage  to  be  gained  through  the  use  of  improved 
tools  is  the  almost  total  elimination  of  the  obtainable  results  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  x)ossessed  by 
the  workman ;  thus  allowing  of  employing  less  exi)ensive  help 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  required  parts. 

The  above  enumerated  advantages  gained  through  the  use  of 
modem  machines  and  tools  should  be  so  thoroughly  recognized 
by  the  executive  heads  of  manufacturing  plants  that  the  aim 
should  be  universal  to  weed  out  all  inferior  tools,  and  allow  to 
remain  nothing  but  the  most  efficient  machines,  tools,  and  fixtures 
in  the  hands  of  the  workman ;  so  that  the  mechanic  may  produce 
a  greater  quantity,  or  a  better  quality  of  work,  irrespective  of 
his  degree  of  skill,  and  without  increased  exertion — mentally  or 
physically. 

IDEAL  T\\^ENTIETH-CENTTJRY  MANUFACTURINa 

Ideal  twentieth-century  manufacturing  is  attained  through 

the  constant  endeavor  of  shop  officials  to  increase  the  dividend 
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on  each  dollar  of  investment.  K  an  old  machine  can  be  replaced 
with  an  improved  one  which  will  be  capable  of  producing  more 
work,  or  the  same  quantity  of  work  with  less  labor,  it  should  be 
installed.  Often  the  installation  of  a  new  machine  in  place  of 
an  obsolete  one  has  saved  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
and  over  per  annum  on  the  investment.  Those  who  doubt  Uiis 
assertion  have  only  to  inquire  of  the  manufacturers  of  new  ma- 
chines in  order  to  substantiate  my  claim. 

DEPRECIATION  IN  MACHINE-SHOP. 

The  depreciation  of  a  machine-shop  that  is  merely  kept  in 
repair  will  pile  up  just  as  fast  as  better  aud  improved  machines 
and  tools  are  installed  and  used  in  competing  shops.  The 
amount  of  depreciation  will  not  be  evidenced  by  the  books ;  but 
it  will  go  on  just  the  same  and  dividends  will  be  declared  out  of 
the  inventory — not  out  of  the  earnings.  Of  course  this  depre- 
ciation can  in  some  cases  be  continued  for  some  years  without 
the  ultimate  end  coming  in  view.  But  at  the  best  the  smash  will 
only  be  postponed  and  the  result  will  be  worse.  Though  this 
simple  decline  in  the  plant's  value  may  not  be  considered  of 
much  moment,  the  increased  cost  of  its  product  and  the  inferior 
efficiency  of  the  same  as  compared  with  that  of  competing  com- 
panies will  eventually  ruin  it.  While  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  replace  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of  an  obsolete  equipment 
with  new  machines,  it  can  be  done  gradually.  Keep  putting  in 
better  and  more  efficient  tools  and  machines  every  year  and  the 
plant  will  keep  its  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  prosperous  establish- 
ments. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPRECIATION  IN  SUOra. 

Lack  of  concentration,  of  specialization,  of  information,  and 
too  much  attention  to  other  duties  in  the  general  run  of  business 
UHually  account  for  the  depreciation  of  a  plant;  as  the  cost  of 
installing  up-to-date  fixtures  for  the  duplicate  production  of 
small  rei)etition  parts  and  the  replacing  of  old  machines  with  im* 
proved  on<\s  will  not  ortlinarily  exceed  the  extra  cost  i)er  year  of 
production  by  old  methods  and  of  running  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  old  machines.  In  fai*t,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  non-installa- 
tion in  any  shop  of  a  machine  which  will  turn  out  more  and  bet* 
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ter  work  than  au  old  one,  as  the  manuf  actorers  of  such  machines 
are  always  willing  to  assume  all  cost  of  demonstrating  their  effi- 
ciency and  labor-saving  qualities. 

THE  SELECTION  OP   MACHINES    FOR  MANUFAC- 

TURING    PURPOSES. 

Again,  in  the  selection  of  machines  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, extremes  should  be  avoided.  We  have  to  select  from  the 
"universal  tyi)e, "  the  " special, "  and  the  " happy  medium. "  The 
"  universal ''  machine  unsually  lacks  efficiency ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  interchangeable  machine  parts  of  a  high  grade  in  it. 
The  "special'' machine  lacks  working  range;  and  unless  large 
quantities  of  work  of  the  same  kind  are  constantly  required  the 
machine  is  frequently  idle.  The  "happy  medium,''  then,  is  the 
one  for  most  shops. 

UNIVERSAL  EQUIPMENT  VS.    WORKING^RANGE 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  the  average  machine-shop  or  manufacturing  plant  of  to- 
day important  changes  frequently  occur.  In  such  establishments 
the  efficiency  of  the  manager  lies  in  his  ability  to  have  the  shop 
ready  for  such  changes — changes  which  frequently  entail  the 
entire  product  of  the  works.  Thus  a  well-informed  and  prac- 
tical manager  is  able  to  make  changes  in  the  product  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  an  excessive  depreciation  of  the  shop's  value. 

The  properly  equipped  machine-shop  of  to-day  has  an  equip- 
ment which  is  either  universal  or  at  least  within  its  working 
range  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  possess  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. Thus  the  jobbing  shop  will  have  a  universal  equipment ; 
while  the  machine-tool  shop  will  have  a  working-range  equip- 
ment. It  is  to  such  plants  that  we  owe  our  manufacturing 
supremacy,  as  they  are  the  ones  who  compete  with  and  under- 
sell foreign  manufacturers  on  their  own  ground. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  IVIACHINE 

TOOLS. 

The  introducing  of  innovations  and  the  adaptation  of  radical 
ideas  are  constantly  occurring  all  along  the  lines  of  machine-tool 
manufacturing  and  the  production  of  mechanical  apparatus. 
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The  cause  of  this  wonderful  growth  in  the  unmber  of  types  of 
machine  tools,  and  their  great  capacity  for  fine  work,  may  be 
directly  traced  to  the  great  improvements  in  electrical  devioes, 
necessitating  numbers  of  machine  tools  of  improved  constmctioii 
to  produce  their  complicated  parts.  This  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  great  activity  in  machine-tool  improvement  and  building  be- 
cause, first,  it  called  for  new  methods  and  facilities  for  manu- 
facture. 

Another  event  having  an  effect'on  the  designing  and  manu- 
facturing of  machinery  entirely  nnlooked  for  at  the  time  of  its 
inception  was  the  manufacture  of  the  bicycle.  This  event 
brought  out  the  capabilities  of  the  American  mechanic  as  noth- 
ing else  had  ever  done.  It  demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large 
that  he  and  his  kind  were  capable  of  designing  and  making 
special  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  and  devices  for  economic  man* 
nfacturing  in  a  manner  truly  marvellous;  and  has  led  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  interchangeable  system  of  manufactore  in  a 
thousand  and  one  shops  where  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
impracticable. 

The  autocar,  automobile,  and  autocycle  are  the  latest  creations 
to  demand  the  attention  of  the  designer,  tool-maker,  and  the  urn- 
chinist.  It  is  in  the  perfecting  and  manufacturing  of  thei^e 
twentieth -century  marvels  of  mechanism  that  they  are  showing 
the  world  that  to  them  nothing  is  impossible,  and  that  the  in- 
genuity and  skill  which  perfected  the  'dollar  watch ''  will  also 
prove  adequate  to  produce  an  ''automobile  for  the  million.'' 
Foruxird! 
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long  cast-iron  cylinders,  500 

rig  for  drill-press.  212 
Bottomless  shells,  perforating  small  close  patterns  in,  485 
Bottoms,  double  seaming  of  round,  441 

seaming  burred- edged,  441 
Box  lid  fastening  plates,  dies  for.  889 

straps,  piercing  and  spreading  dies  for,  885 

tool  for  turret-lathe,  169 

tools  for  screw  machine,  four  special.  190 
Bracket,  bearing,  drill  jig  for,  62 

milling  fixture  for,  181 
Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  dies,  477 

clock  wheels,  punching.  876 
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Brass  parts,  reaming  holes  in,  268 

rings,  making  thin,  805 

working  tools,  and  how  to  use  them,  608 
Broaches  and  broaching,  260 

some  points  about^  266 
Broaching,  interesting  Job  of.  262 

its  relation  to  sheet-metal  work,  267 

operation  of,  261 
Bronze,  brass,  and  copper  dies,  477 
Brown  and  Sharpe  tool-rooms,  89 
Burner  shells,  perforating,  484 
Burning  cutters,  287 
Burnishing  aluminum,  498 
Burred-edged  bottoms,  seaming  them,  441 
Bushing  boles,  button  method  for  locating,  48 
locating  and  finishing  in  large  jigs,  48 
Button  method  for  locating  drill  bushing  holes,  48 

C 
Cam  body,  driU  jig  for  multiple,  81 

milling  machine,  special,  887 

set  of  tools  for  machining,  800 
Cams,  drill  jig  for,  78 

indexing  dial  jig  for,  109 
Casting  to  be  jigged,  patterns  for.  47 
Cast  iron  impression  cylinder,  drill  jig  for,  98 
tank  for  pickling.  509 
tinning,  509 
Cause  of  great  development  in  machine  tools,  516 
Causes  of  depreciation  in  machine  shops,  614 
Centre  reamers,  257 

Chasing  designs  in  mountings  of  metal,  472 
Cheap  blanking  dies,  872 

jigs,  85 
Chief  factors  in  machine  manufacturing,  160 
Chucks  for  eccentric  straps.  840 

for  gasoline  engine  cylinders,  842 

for  holding  pulleys  in  the  turret  lathe,  170-172 

for  turning  eccentric  rings,  888 

two  eccentric  cams,  two-nose,  841 
Circular  forming  tools,  258 
notes  on,  501 

shearing  machines,  456 

shells,  large  drawing  dies  for,  891 
Clamp  for  die  and  tool-makers*  use,  509 
Cloth,  hollow  cutters  for  punching,  297 
Coins,  dies  for,  468-469 
Cold  swaging  process,  479-482 
Collet  spring  chucks,  310 
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Conibioation  dies  for  embossed  work,  475 

Compound  dies  for  parts  of  telephone  transmitter  cases,  428 

Constructing  simple  drill  jigs,  48 

special,  devising  and,  SUO 
Construction  and  design  of  novel  drill  jigs.  106 

of  milling  machines,  improvements  in,  122 
Copper,  bronze,  and  brass  dies,  477 
Corkscrews,  machine  for  twisting,  827 
Cost  vs.  longevity  of  the  sub- press,  468 
Counterbores,  254 
CouDterboring,  254 

large  casting  in  drill-press,  facing  and,  862 
Cup  centres,  finishing,  222 
Curling  and  wiring  processes,  447 

deep  shells,  452 

punch  and  die,  452 

the  edges  of  circular  shells,  447 
of  drawn  shells,  450 
Cut-off  and  forming  tool,  hand  for  the  speed-lathe,  815 
Cutters,  assortment  of  niiCing,  282 

burning,  287 

classined,  milling,  224 

degree  of  hardness  in,  241 

end  mill,  227 

gang  milling,  285 

hardening,  280 

and  tempering.  289 

heating,  240 

and  hardening  large,  248 

holding  inserted  blades  of  milling,  229 

injury  in  hardening,  241 

inserted  teeth,  228 

interlocking,  285 

lead  bath  for,  241 

limits  of  inaccuracy  in,  229 

making  milling,  286 

plunging,  241 

regrinding  of,  281 

sand  blasting,  242 

selecting  a  set  of,  282 

shell  and  end  milling,  284 

side  clearance  in.  228 

speeds  and  feeds  of,  286 

spindle  surface,  milling.  284 

standard  styles  and  si/rs  of.  326 

■teel  for,  quality  of,  281 

suggestions  for  milling  w  ith,  288 

test  for  hardness  in,  242 

undercut  teeth.  226 
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Cutters,  use  and  abuse  of  milling,  280 

warping,  241 
Cutting  dies  for  aluminum,  495 

edges  desirable  for  boring  tools,  number  of,  246 

leather,  cloth,  and  paper  with  dinking  cutters,  897 

soft-rubber  articles,  506 
Cylinders,  boring  cast-iron,  609 
Cylindrical  perforating,  attachment  for,  488 

D 
Datton  swaging  machine,  485 
Decorated -sheet  metal  articles,  drawing,  369 
Deep  hole  drilling,  244 

shells  from  sheet  metal,  drawing,  898 
Deflecting  device  for  seaming  machines,  448 
Degree  of  hardness  in  cutters,  241 
Depreciation  in  machine-shops,  514 

in  shops,  causes  of,  514 
Depth  to  which  shells  may  be  drawn,  868 
Design  and  manufacture  of  milling  cutters,  226 
Designer,  the,  29 
Device  for  turret-lathe,  190 

Devising  and  constructing  special  tools,  ability  to,  800 
Dies,  and  tool-makers'  clamp,  509 
art  goods,  468-478 
bending  and  drawing,  496 
brass,  477 

clock  gears,  876 
bronze,  477 
cheap  blanking,  872 
coining,  468-470 

compound,  for  telephone  transmitter  cases,  428 
copper,  477 
curling,  452 

cutting,  for  aluminum,  495 
drawing  for  aluminum,  495 

for  large  shells,  891 
engraving,  468-478 
filing  machine  for,  861 
for  box -comer  fasteners,  383 
bending  and  forming,  416 
blanking  and  drawing  aluminum  shells,  418 
embossing  jewelry,  making,  469 
forming  large  sheet-metal  articles,  474 
jewelry,  468-478 
sheet-metal  bag  clasps,  408 
gang  sets  for  eyelets  in  one  operation,  420 
hand -finishing  vs.  machine-finishing  of,  856 
bobbing,  468-478 
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Dies,  improTed  piercing,  888 
machine  for  filing,  868 
making  hobs  and  sinking  embossing,  476 
making  kink  for,  814 
milling  machines,  use  of,  857 
patterns,  modelling  intricate,  472 
piercing  and  spreading,  885 
punching  and  curling,  899 
without  waste  in,  880 
shaper  for,  858 
shearing,  878 
sinking  attachment  for,  858 

with  hobs,  468-478 
Blotter,  small,  860 
small  hole  finishing,  874 
special  machines  for  accurate  work  on,  855 
sub-press,  action  of,  466 
triple-acting,  410 
water  or  fluid,  474 
Difficulties  encountered  In  working  aluminum,  498 
Disks,  armature,  piercing  and  perforating,  487 
cutting  armature,  458 
of  large  diameten,  454 
Double  horning  and  seaming,  448 

seaming  bottoms  on  heayy  work,  447 
machine  for  irregular  articles,  445 
of  bottoms  on  special  work,  447 
irregular  can  bottoms,  448 
round  can  bottoms,  441 
Doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  milling  machines,  128 
Drawing  aluminum  shells,  496 

and  forming  decorated  sheet-metal  articles.  869 
annealing  and  lubricating  shells  in,  868 
a  sharp  comer  under  a  shoulder,  509 
deep  shells  from  sheet  metal,  898 
dies,  for  aluminum,  495 

way  to  construct,  870 
shell  from  thin  metal,  lubricant  for,  510 
Drawn  shells,  finding  the  blanks  for,  869 

work  processes  for,  867 
Drill  bushing  holes  in  large  Jigs,  locating,  48 
button  method  for  locating,  48 
notes,  252 

press  and  boring  fixtures,  208 
boring  rig.  212 
cup  centres,  finlsliing.  222 
facing  and  counterboring  large  castings  in,  852 
flat  tables,  boring.  220 
Job,  a,  806 
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Drill-press,  milling  in  the,  311 

round  tables,  machining,  222 
Drilling  and  tapping  attachment  for  turret  lathe.  188 
deep  holes  by  Pratt  and  Whitney  method,  249 
holes  in  helical  surface,  818 
jigs,  constructing  large,  96 
simple,  48 
for  acetylene  gas-burners,  68 
an  aluminum  base  casting,  92 
a  spiral  line  of  holes  around  a  cylinder,  106 
bearing  bracket,  62 
cams,  78 

cast-iron  impression  rollers,  98 
dovetailed  slide  bracket,  101 
drilling  and  countersinking,  76 
drilling  and  hobfacing,  88 
drilling  and  tapping,  115 
multiple  cam  body,  81 
nailing-machine  cross-head,  96 
odd -shaped  casings,  70 
power-press  bolster,  102 
round  castings  in  pairs,  74 
small  accurate  work,  89 
spider  castings,  115 
the  speed  lathe,  66 
typewriter  bases,  85 
indexing  dial  for  small  cams,  109 
intricate  and  positive,  81 
novel,  118 

design  and  construction,  106 
points  to  remember  when  making,  104 
simple,  42 

fourteen-hole,  59 
special  milling  and,  854 
their  use,  simple,  64 
with  indexing  fixtures,  109,  111,  114 
Job  on  the  planer,  808 
set  of  milling  and,  348 
small  thread  dies,  jig  for,  825 
types  of  simple  jigs,  65 
Duplicate  work  in  screw  machine,  method  for  finishing.  195 

E 

Eccenthic  cams,  two-nose  chucks  for  machining.  841 

rings,  chucks  for  turning,  838 

straps,  chuck  for  machining,  840 
Effects  of  work  accomplished  by  swaging,  491 
EU  Whitney,  19 
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Embossed  work,  combination  dies  for,  474 
Embossing,  blanking,  and  drawing,  410 

jewelry,  making  dies  for,  469 
End  cut  in  boring  tools,  advantage  of,  248 
Engraving  a  hob  for  sinking  raedal  dies,  468 

and  chasing  aluminum,  498 

dies  for  embossing  jewelry,  468-470 

machine,  special,  834 
Etching  steel,  how  to  do  it,  609 
Examples  of  special  uses  of  height-gauge,  274-278 

of  micrometer,  271 
Expansion  reamers,  258 
Eyelets,  gang  punch  and  die  for,  420 


Face  milling,  fixtures  for,  189 

Facing  and  counterboring  large  castings  in  drill-prt'ss.  Z'il 

tools,  264 
Factors  in  machine  manufacturing,  160 

in  the  successful  use  of  milling  fixtures.  141 

involved  in  designing  of  drill  Jigs,  40 
Feeding  sheet  metal  to  the  sub-press,  466 
Feeds  and  speeds  for  milling  cutters,  236 
Fibre  washers,  special  tool  for  cutting  out,  829 
Filing  dies,  machines  for,  868 

machine,  861 
Finding  the  blanks  for  drawn  shells,  869 
Finishing  cup  centres  of  drill-presses,  222 

of  dies,  hand  vs.  machine,  866 
Fixtures  for  adjustable  stops  and  spindle  racks,  jigs  and,  820 

for  milling  drill-press  tables,  152 
Flaking  stick,  its  use,  81 1 
Flat  jigs,  their  use,  82 
Follow  dies,  gang  and,  866 
Forming  irregular  pieces  from  the  bar,  fixture  for,  168 

pieces  of  irregular  outline,  fixture  for,  200 

tools,  notes  on  circular,  601 
Four  special  box  tools  for  the  screw  machine,  190 
Fourteen-hole  drill  jig,  59 

O 
Gano  and  follow  dies,  866 

die  for  metal  box  lid  fastening  plates,  889 
milling  cutters,  285 
fixtures  for.  188 
punch  and  die  for  producing  eyelets  in  one  operation,  480 
Gasoline  eilgine  cylinders,  chuck  for  machining,  842 
Gauges,  82 
Gears,  speeds  of  pulleys  and,  606 
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Gelatin  moulds,  making.  472 

Glue  for  leather  and  iron,  510 

Grades  and  alloys  of  aluminum,  498 

Great  development  in  machine  tools,  causes  of,  516 

Grinder,  aligning  cutter,  centres,  272 

Grinding  of  cutters,  239 

rubber,  506 

twist  drill  for  cutting  section  of  hole,  505 
Grit  in  rubber,  505 

H 

Hammerino  and  swaging,  479 

Hand  cut-off  and  forming  tool  for  speed  lathe,  815 

finishing  vs.  machine  finishing  of  dies,  856 

reaming,  259 
Hardening  and  tempering  of  milling  cutters,  239 

injury  In  cutters,  241 

test  for,  242 
Hardness,  degree  of,  in  cutters,  241 
Hard -soldering,  607 
Heating  and  hardening  large  cutters,  243 

the  steel,  240 
Heavy  work,  jigs  for,  84 
Height-gauge  and  its  use,  274 

examples  of  use  of,  274-278 
locating  holes  with.  275 
shop  use  of,  268 
Holding  cutter  blades,  229 

devices  for  jigs,  locating  and.  41 
Hollow  cutters  for  punching  leather,  cloth,  ai.d  paper,  397 

drill,  boring  spindles  with,  251 
Home-made  reamers,  259 
Horizontal  swaging  machines,  489 
Homing  and  seaming  processes,  440 

double  Beaming  and,  443 
How  to  construct  a  sub-press,  403 
drawing  dies,  870 

I 

Ideal  twentieth-century  manufacturing,  518 
Improved  piercing  die,  888 

tools,  advantages  gained  through  the  use  of,  518 
Improvement  in  construction  of  milling  machine,  122 
Increasing  the  size  of  worn  reamers,  260 
Indexing  dial  jig  for  small  cams,  109 

milling  fixtures,  147 

plates,  jigs  with.  109,  111,  114 
Injury  in  hardening  cutters.  241 
Inserted  teeth,  holding.  229 
cutters.  228 
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Inside  blank-holden,  899 

Installation  of  annatnre  did^  punciung  machinery,  4S8 

of  the  interchangeable  system,  28 
Inteitrhangeabiiity,  20 

Interchangeable  manufacturing,  milling  machines  and,  120 
origin  of.  19 
to-day,  22 
Interesting  job  of  broaching,  262 
Interiocking  cutters,  235 
Intricate  and  positiTe  drill  jigs,  81 

machinery,  modem  manufacturing  of,  28 
Irregular  articles,  double  seaming  machine  for,  446 
Iron  and  leather,  glue  for,  510 

J 

Jewelry,  dies  for  making,  488-478 

making  dies  for  embossiDg,  489 
Jigs  and  fixtures,  functions  of,  80 

bodies,  handling  large,  52 

box,  38 

cheap,  85 

design,  factors  involved  in,  40 

feet,  58 

flat,  82 

large,  48 

making,  processes  for  accurate,  48 

work  on  the  plain  miller,  50 
Jobbing  shop  work,  milling  machines  and,  120 

K 
Keeping  note-books,  511 

sheets  straight  while  perforating,  488 
Kcyseating  in  the  power-press.  815 
Kink,  die-making,  814 
Knee  type  of  universal  milling  machines,  128 


Lack  of  knowledge  of  machine  tools,  512 
Large  drawing  dies  for  circular  shells,  891 

drilling  jigs,  48 
Lathe  chuck,  simple,  812 

tool -maker's,  86 
Jjeatlicr  and  iron,  glue  for,  510 

hollow  cutters  for  punching,  897 
Limits  of  inaccuracy  in  milling  cutters,  229 
Locating  and  finishing  drill  bushing  Jiolcs  in  large  jigs,  48 

and  holding  devices  for  drill  jigs.  41 

drill  bushing  hoh^s,  button  method  for,  48 
L'K'k  Ream,  successive  stages  of,  441 
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9 

Lubricants  to  use  for  drawing  shells  from  thin  metal,  610 

for  workin/if  aluminum,  494 
Lubricating  and  annealing  shells  for  drawing,  868 

M 

Machine,  Dayton  swaging,  487 

die  filing.  861 

finishing  vs.  hand  finishing  of  dies,  856 

for  double-seaming  irregular  bottoms,  445 

for  engraving  poker  chips,  884 

for  filing  dies,  858 

for  twisting  corkscrews,  827 

nuinufacturing,  chief  factor  in,  160 

reaming  of  brass  parts,  258 
with  floating  reamer,  255 

shops,  cause  of  great  depreciation  in,  514 

special  cam  milling,  887 
engraving,  884 

tools,  28 

cause  of  the  great  development  in,  615 
lack  of  knowledge  of,  512 
up-to-the-minute,  612 
Machinery,  extracts  from  articles  in,  244-481 
Machinery  for  double-seaming  round  bottoms  on  cans,  442 
Machines  and  dies  used  for  perforating  armature  disks,  454 

horizontal  swaging,  480 

rotary  swaging,  485 

special,  for  accurate  work  on  dies,  855 
Machining  a  cam,  special  tools  for,  800 

a  special  casting,  tools  for,  180 

drill  columns,  156 

pulleys,  detail  drawings  of  special  tools  for,  172 

round  tables,  220 
Making  and  use  of  simple  dies,  871 

dies  for  embossing  jewelry,  469 

hobs  and  sinking  embossing  dies,  476 

impressions  of  elaborate  dies,  478 

thin  threaded  brass  rings,  805 

drill  press  cup  centres,  222 

collet  spring  chucks,  810 
Manufacture  of  accurate  sheet-metal  parts  in  the  sub-press,  461 

of  armature  disks  and  segments,  458 
segments,  large,  459 

of  milling  cutters,  design  and,  224 
Manufacturing,  chief  factor  in  machine,  160 

ideal  twentieth-century,  518 

of  intricate  machinery,  23 

origin  of  interchangeable,  19 

purposes,  selection  of  machines  for.  515 
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Manufacturiug,  to-day,  ideal  interchangeable,  22 
Medal  dies,  engiaying  a  steel  hob  for  sinking,  468 
Metal  box -corner  fasteners,  dies  for,  888 

patterns,  28 
Method  for  finishing  duplicate  work  in  the  screw  machine,  195 

for  locating  drill  jib  bushings,  button,  48 
Micrometer  calipers,  268 
reading  them,  270 
special  uses  for,  271 

aligning  cutter  grinder  centres  with,  272 

lathe  centres,  testing  for  height  of,  with,  272 

testing  lathe  centres  for  alignment,  271 

universal  use  of,  274 

used  as  inside  calipers,  278 
Milling  and  drilling  jigs,  set  of  special,  848 
Milling-cutters,  assortment  of,  282 

burning,  287 

classified,  224 

degree  of  hardness  in,  241 

end,  227 

face,  189 

gang,  188-285 

hardening  and  tempering,  289 

heating,  240 

heating  and  hardening  large,  248 

holding  blades  in,  229 

injury  in  hardening,  241 

inserted  teeth,  228 

interlocking,  285 

lead  bath  for  heating,  241 

limits  of  inaccuracy  in,  229 

making,  285 

miscellaneous,  152 

plunging  when  hardening,  241 

quality  of  steel  to  use  for,  281 

regrinding  of,  281 

sand-blasting  of.  242 

selecting  a  set  of,  282 

shell  and  end,  284 

side  clearance  on,  228 

speeds  and  feeds  for,  286 

spindle  surface,  285 

standard  types  and  sizes  of,  226 

test  of  hardness  of,  242 

undercut  teeth,  226 

use  and  abuse  of,  230 

warping  in  hardening,  241 
Milling-fixtures,  factors  in  the  successful  use  of,  141 

for  accurate  work,  141 
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MilliDg-flxtures  for  bearing  bracket,  131 

for  drill-press  tables,  152 

for  slottiog  and  dovetailing  small  pieces,  184 

for  squaring  ends  of  duplicate  pieces,  182 

indexing,  147 

simple,  129 

six  simple  and  distinct  types  of,  129 
Milling-machines,  compared  with  other  machine  tools,  124 

doubt  as  to  the  utility  of,  128 

improvements  in  construction  of,  122 

in  the  drill  press,  811 

in  the  tool-room,  126 

knee  type  of  universal,  188 

modern  tool -making  and,  120 

practice,  most  vital  point  in,  286 

spindle  racks,  milling  in,  828 

universal  types  of,  122 

use  of  die,  857 

of  universal  and  plain,  120 

utility  of,  120 

vertical  spindle,  127 
Modeller's  wax,  making  and  using,  478 
Modelling  intricate  die  patterns,  472 
Most  skilled  mechanic  in  the  world,  26 
Moulds.  279 

construction  of,  279-299 

for  bicycle  handle-tips,  298 

for  lead  balls,  282 

for  pencil  crayons,  279 

for  poker -chips,  296 

for  spherical  articles,  298 

for  telephone  receiver  pieces,  285 

gelatin,  for  fancy  die  work,  472 

how  an  accurate  set  of,  was  machined  in  the  planer,  288 
Movable  strippers.  879 
Multiple  cam  body,  drill  jig  for.  81 
Multi-spin'ile  drilling  and  tapping  attachment  for  turret-lathe,  188 

N 

NECRHsmr  to  lubricate  aluminum  before  working,  418 
IS  ice  job  of  bending  and  fonning,  416 
Note-books,  how  to  keep  them,  511 
Notes  on  circular  forming  tools,  501 

on  drills,  252 
Novel  driU  jigs,  106-118 

O 

Oberlin  Smith's  **  Press  Working  of  Metals,"  267 
Operation  of  broaching.  261 
34 
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Origin  of  interchangeable  system,  19 
Ornamental  articles,  dies  for  forming,  472 


Paper,  hollow  cutters  for  punching,  897 

Patent  tool-holders,  607 

Patterns  for  castings  to  be  jigged,  47 

Pencil  crayons,  set  of  moulds  for,  279 

Perforated  metal,  production  of,  by  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  489 

Perforating  and  blanking  small  armature  disks,  487 

and  piercing,  867 

attachments  for  cylindrical,  488 

burner  shells,  484 

flat  and  cylindrical  sheet- metal  articles,  488 

keeping  i^eets  straight  while,  488 

large  sheets  of  metal  in  special  designs,  488 

small  close  patterns,  485 

taper  and  crowning  shells,  484 
Petroleum  cans,  seaming  them,  445 
Pickling  cast  iron,  tanks  for.  600 
Rercing  and  perforating,  867 

and  spreading  die  for  box  straps,  886 

die,  improved,  888 
Plain  forming  tools,  258 

miller,  jig  work  in,  60 
Planer,  accurate  set  of  moulds  machined  in,  288 
Plunging  heated  cutters,  241 
Points  about  broaches  and  broaching,  265 
Poker-chips,  set  of  moulds  for,  296 
Polishing  and  finishing  aluminum,  497 
Polyphase  motor,  466 
Positive  drill  jigp,  intricate  and,  81 
Power- press,  key -seating  in.  815 

bolster,  drill  jig  for,  102 
Power- presses  used  for  disk  punching,  467 
Pratt  and  Whitney  method  of  deep  hole  drilling,  24C 
Press,  armature  disk  notching.  460 

tools,  simplest  clasr  of,  866 

work.  482 
**  Press  Working  of  Metals."  Oberiin  Smith's.  967 
Principal  use  of  sub-press.  462 
Principle  of  reproduction,  great,  29 
Process,  cold  swaging,  482 
Processes  and  methods  for  working  aluminum,  492 

for  curling  and  wiring,  447 

for  drawn  work,  867 

horning  and  seaming,  440 

of  accurate  jig  making.  48 
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Producing  parts  without  waste,  die  for,  880 
Progress  made  in  the  use  of  power-presses,  855 
Projectiles,  reamers  for,  257 
Pulleys  and  gears,  speeds  of,  508 

set  of  tools  for  machining  in  one  operation,  173 
Punching  and  curling  job,  899 

brass  clock  gears,  876 
Pure  metal  vs.  alloys  of  aluminum,  492 

Q 

Qtjalitt  of  steel  to  use  for  cutters,  281 

R 

Razors,  aluminum  for  sharpening  or  honing,  600 
Reading  micrometers,  270 
Reamers  and  reaming,  255 

centre,  257 

expansion,  268 

for  babbit  metal,  257 

for  projectiles,  257 

hand,  259 

home  made,  259 

increasing  the  size  of,  when  worn,  260 

small  parts,  machine,  258 
holes,  259 

square,  258 

taper  of  rose,  257 
Reaming  holes  in  the  screw  machine,  taper,  266 
in  the  turret-lathe,  255 
in  thin  disks.  265 
in  two  kinds  of  metals,  267 
taper  holes  in  cast  iron,  266 
with  the  floating  reamer,  256 
Receiver  pieces,  moulds  for  telephone,  285 
Regrinding  of  milling  cutters,  281 
Relation  of  broacliing  to  sheet-metal  work,  267 
Reproduction,  the  great  principle  of,  29 
Roiling  of  seams,  446 
Rose  reamers,  taper  of,  257 
Rotary  swaging  machines,  485 
Rough  castings  in  pairs,  drilling,  74 
Round  bodies,  machine  for  double-seaming,  442 

drill  tables,  machining,  222 
Rubber,  cutting  sr)ft,  506 

grinding,  506 

turning  and  truing,  505 
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SAETD-BLABTmo  of  milling  cutters,  242 
Screw,  cutting  coarse- pitch,  804 

machine,  method  for  finishing  duplicate  work  in,  195 

special  tools  for,  190 

tools  and  fixtures  for  speed  indicators,  193 
Seaming  bottoms  with  burred  edges,  441 

double  horning  and,  448 

homing  process  and,  440 

petroleum  cans,  445 
Secrets  of  working  aluminum,  498 
Selecting  a  set  of  milling  cutters,  289 
Set  of  jigs  for  milling  and  drilling,  848 

of  tools  for  machining  a  cam,  800 
Sextet  casting,  boring  and  facing  fixture  for,  209 
Shearing  die,  878 
Sheet  brass  blanks,  trimming,  818 

Sheet  metal,  dcptli  which  may  be  drawn  at  one  operation,  868 
drawing  deep  shells  from,  898 
parts,  drawing  and  forming  decorated,  869 
use  of,  in  place  of  other  materials,  865 
work,  broaching,  its  relation  to,  267 
Shell  and  end  milling  cutters,  284 

bottomless,  perforating,  485 

burner,  perforating,  484 

cylindrical,  perforating,  488 
Side  clearance  in  milling  cutters,  228 
Simple  dies,  making  and  use  of,  871 

drill  jigs,  42 

constructing,  48 

drilling  jigs  and  their  use,  64 
fourteen-hole,  69 
types  of,  55 

lathe  chuck,  812 

milling  fixtures,  129 

six  distinct  types  of,  129 

slotting  fixture,  814 
Simplest  class  of  press  tools,  866 
Sinking  embossing  dies  and  drop  dies.  46H-47A 
Slotter,  small  die,  860 

Slotting  and  dovetailing  small  castings,  milling  fixture  fur,  134 
Small  accurate  work,  drill  jig  for,  89 

cams,  indexing  dial  jig  for,  109 

thread  dies,  jig  for  drilling,  826 
Smith,  Oberlin,  267 
Soldering  aluminum.  490 

face  plate,  a,  810 

hard-.  507 
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Some  points  about  broaches  and  broaching,  266 
Special  box  tools  for  screw  machine,  190 

cam  milling  machine,  837 

casting,  tools  for  machining,  180 

chucks  for  turret-lathe,  170 

designs,  perforating  large  sheets  in,  489 

engraving  machine,  884 

fixtures  in  the  turret-lathe,  use  of,  162 

job  of  tool-making,  831 

machine  for  accurate  work  on  dies,  855 

for  boring  drill-press  brackets  and  spindle  heads,  214 

milling  and  drilling  Jigs,  844 

tools,  advantage  in  the  use  of,  228 

and  fixtures  for  machining  pulleys,  172 
for  cutting  out  large  fibre  washers,  829 
for  the  screw  machine,  190 
for  turret-lathe,  162 

uses  of  micrometer  calipers,  271 
Speed  and  feed  of  milling  cutters,  239 

indicators,  tools  and  fixtures  for,  190 

lathe  milling,  jig  for,  318 

of  pulleys  and  gears,  608 
Spherical  moulds,  298 
Spindle  racks,  milling,  822 

fixture  for,  320 
Spring  strippers,  379 

winding  fixture,  809 
Square  reamers,  258 
Squaring  holes,  die  for,  874 

the  ends  of  duplicate  pieces,  milling  fixture  for,  182 
Standard  types  of  milling  cutters,  220 
Stationary  strippers  sometimes  distort  sheets,  879 
Step  jig,  807 
Stick,  flaking,  811 

Straps,  cam  for  turning  eccentric,  840 
Sub-press,  461 

cost  vs.  longevity  of,  468 

dies,  action  of,  466 

feeding  the  metal  to,  466 

how  to  construct,  468 

setting  and  using,  465 

use  of,  462 

utility  of,  462 
Successful  use  of  milling  fixtures,  factors  in,  141 
Swaging,  cold,  processes  of,  479 

eftects  of  work  accomplished  b}',  491 

machines,  horizontal,  489 
rotary,  485 
the  Dayton,  487 
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Takks  for  pickling  cast  iron,  609 

Taper  and  crowning  shells,  perforating,  484 

of  rose  reamers,  257 

reaming  in  the  screw  machine,  256 
Telephone  receiver  pieces,  moulds  for,  285 

transmitter  cases,  compound  dies  for,  428 
Templets,  81 

Test  for  hardness  of  cutters,  242 

Testing  lathe  centres  for  height  with  micrometer  calipers,  272 
The  hammer,  479 

height-gauge  and  its  use,  274 

most  skilled  mechanic  in  the  world,  26 
Tinning  cast  iron,  609 
Tool-holders,  patent,  507 
Tool-maker's  lathe,  86-87 
Tool-making,  milling  machine  and  modem,  120 

unusual  Job  of,  881 
Tool-rooms,  and  their  equipment,  86 

Brown  and  Sharpe,  89 

milling  machines  in,  125 
Tools  for  screw  machine,  special,  190 

for  speed  indicators,  screw  machine,  198 
Trimming  sheet-metal  blanks,  818 

Triple-action  die  for  blanking,  drawing,  and  embossing,  410 
Turret-lathe,  attachment  for  forming  irregular  pieces  from  the  bar.  168 

box  tool  for,  160 

multi-spindle  drilling  and  tapping  fixture  for,  188 

set  of  tools  for  machining  pulleys  in,  172 

special  tools  for,  103 

tools  for  machining  a  special  casting  in,  180 

two  special  chucks  for,  170 

use  of  special  device  for,  190 
special  fixtures  in,  162 
Twentieth-century  manufacturing,  ideal,  518 
Twist-drill,  245 

grinding  for  cutting  section  of  hole,  505 
Twisting  corkscrews,  827 
Two-nose  chucks  for  eccentric  cams,  840 
Types  of  very  simple  milling  fixtures,  six  distinct,  129 

very  simple  drilling  Jigs,  55 
Typewriter  bases,  drill  Jig  for,  85 

U 

Undercut  teeth,  milling  cutters  with,  226 

Universal  equipment  vs.  working-range  equipment,  615 

milling  machines,  122 
Up-to-date  fixtures  and  machine  tools.  512 
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Up-to-the-minute  machines  and  tools,  513 
Use  and  abuse  of  milling  cutters,  280 

and  construction  of  boring  fixtures,  208 

of  brass- working  tools,  503 

of  modeller's  wax,  making  and,  473 

of  micrometer  calipers,  268 

of  milling  fixtures,  factor  in  the  successful,  141 

machines,  120 
of  power-presses,  progress  in,  855 
of  sheet  metal  in  place  of  other  materials,  865 
of  special  fixtures  in  the  turret-lathe,  162 
tools,  advantage  in  the,  228 
Utility  of  milling  machines,  120 
doubt  of,  128 
of  the  sub-press,  462 

V 

Value  of  up-to-date  fixtures  and  machine  tools,  512 

Vertical  spindle  milling  machines,  127 

Vital  point  in  milling-macliine  practice,  most,  286 

W 

Water  or  fluid  dies,  474 

Way  to  construct  a  drawing  die,  870 

to  keep  note-books  of  shop  practice,  511 
Whitney,  Eli,  19 
Wiring  and  curling  processes,  474 

straight  work,  448 
Working  aluminum,  493 

Working-range  equipment  vs.  universal  equipment,  515 
Workman's  supplies,  89 
Work  not  to  be  jigged,  34 
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MODBL  BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES.    WITH  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

PROGRESS  OF  AVIATION.    By  J.  H.  Alexander. 

This  book  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  assist  those  who  desire  to  connnict  a  model  airship 
or  flying  machine.  It  contains  five  folding  plates  of  worlcins  drawings,  each  sheet  containing 
a  dinerent  sized  machine.  Much  instruction  and  amusement  caa  be  obtained  from  the  making 
and  flying  of  these  models. 

A  short  account  of  the  progress  of  aviation  is  included,  which  will  render  the  book  of  greater 
interest.  Several  illustrations  of  full  sized  airship  and  flying  machines  of  the  latest  types  are 
scattered  throughout  the  text.  This  practical  work  gives  data,  working  drawings,  and  details 
which  will  assist  materially  those  interested  in  the  problems  ox  flight.  127  pages,  45  iilustra* 
tions,  5  folding  plates.     Price S1.60 

BRAZING  AND  SOLDEEINQ 

BRAZING  AND  SOLDERING.     By  James  F.  Hobart. 

The  only  book  that  shows  you  Just  how  to  handle  any  job  of  bnudng  or  soldering  that  comes 
along;  tells  vou  what  mixture  to  use.  how  to  make  a  furnace  if  you  need  one.  Iiiil  of  kinks, 
fourth  edition.        .  26  oento 


CHARTS 

BOX  CAR  CHART. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomy  of  a  box  car,  having  every  part  of  the  car  numbered  and  its 
proper  name  given  in  a  reference  list 20  oents 

GONDOLA  CAR  CHART. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomy  of  a  gondola  car,  having  every  part  of  the  car  numbered  and 
its  proper  reference  name  given  in  a  reference  li:>t 20  oents 

PASSENGER  CAR  CHART. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomy  of  a  passenger  car,  having  every  part  of  the  car  numbered  and 
its  proper  name  given  in  a  reference  li^t 20  cents 

WESTINGHOITSE  AIR-BRAKE  CHARTS. 

Chart  I. — Shows  (in  colors)  the  most  modern  Wcstinghouse  High  Speed  and  Signal  Equip- 
ment used  on  Passenger  Engines.  Passenger  Engme  Tenders,  and  Passenger  Cars.  Chart 
II. — Shows  (in  colors)  the  Standard  Westinghouse  Equipment  for  Freight  and  Switch  En- 
gines, Freight  and  Switch  Engine  Tenders,  and  Freight  Cars.     Price  for  the  set    .     50  cenU 

TRACTIVE  POWER  CHART. 

A  chart  whereby  you  can  find  the  tractive  power  or  drawbar  pull  of  any  locomotive,  without 
making  a  figure.  Shows  what  cylinders  are  equal,  how  driving  wheels  and  steam  pressure 
affect  the  power.  What  sized  engine  you  need  to  exert  a  given  drawbar  pull  or  anything 
you  desire  m  this  line 50  cents 

HORSE  POWER  CHART. 

Shows  the  horse  power  of  any  stationary  engine  without  calculation.  No  matter  what  the 
cylinder  diameter  of  stroke;  the  steam  pressure  or  cut-off;  the  revolutions,  or  whether  con- 
densing or  non-condensing,  it's  all  there.  Easj  to  use,  accurate,  and  saves  time  and  calcu- 
lations.    Especially  useful  to  engineers  and  designers 50  cents 

BOILER  ROOM  CHART.    By  Geo.  L.  Fowler. 

A  Chart — size  14x28  Inches — showing  in  isometric  perspective  the  mechanisms  belonging 
in  a  modem  boiler  room.  Water  tube  boilers,  ordinary  grates  and  mechanical  stokers,  feed 
water  heaters  and  pumps  comprise  the  equipment.  The  various  parts  are  shown  broken  or 
removed,  so  that  the  internal  construction  is  fully  illustrated.  Each  part  is  given  a  reference 
number,  and  these,  with  the  corresponding  name,  are  given  in  a  glossary  printed  at  the  sides. 
This  chart  is  really  a  dictionary  of  the  boiler  room — ^the  names  of  more  than  200  parts  being 
given.     It  is  educattonal — worth  many  times  its  cost 26  cents 


CATALCXIUE  OF  GOOD.  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

CIVIL  ENQINEEBINQ 

HENLEY'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES 

Edited  by  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.I.,  M.E. 

This  set  of  five  volumes  contains  about  2.600  pages  with  thousands  of  fUustmtlons.  in*Ma4*i^ 
diagrammatic  and  sectional  drawings  with  full  explanatory  details.  This  woik  cpsgia  tw 
entire  practice  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.    The  best  known  experts  tn  all 


of  engineering  have  contributed  to  these  volumes.  The  Cyclopedia  Is  adxnlrablj  well  adaauo 
to  the  needs  of  the  beginner  and  the  self-taught  practical  man.  as  well  as  the  mecluuiiarcB^ 
gineer,  designer,  draftsman,  shop  superintendent,  foreman,  and  machinist.  The  work  will  t^ 
found  a  means  of  advancement  to  any  progressive  man.  It  is  encyclopedic  in  scope,  ttkoniugt 
and  practical  in  its  treatment  of  techmcal  subjects,  simple  and  clear  in  its  descripUv«  matirr. 
and  without  unnecessary  technicalities  or  formulae.  The  articles  are  as  brief  as  may  b«  axrl 
yet  give  a  reasonably  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  subject,  and  are  written  by  men  win 
nave  had  ample  practical  experience  in  the  matters  of  which  they  write.  It  tells  jou  all  you 
want  to  know  about  engineering  and  tells  it  so  simply,  so  clearly,  so  concisely,  that  ooe  ■'^■***** 
help  but  understand.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  Is  without  a  peer.  fO.OO  per  volumeu  Fte' 
complete  set  of  five  volumes,  price SSft*0O 

COKE 

C0X:E— MODERN  C0E3N6  PRACTICE:    mCLUDING   THE    ANALYSIS]   OP    MATE- 
RIALS AND  PRODUCTS.    By  T.  H.  Byrom  and  J.  E.  Crbistophsb. 

A  handbook  for  those  engaged  in  Coke  manufacture  and  the  recovery  of  By-producU.  Fidly 
illustrated  with  folding  plates.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors,  in  preparing  ttim  boo^ 
to  produce  one  which  shall  be  of  use  and  benefit  to  those  who  are  associated  with,  or  intcr> 
ested  in,  the  modem  developments  of  the  industry.  Contents:  I.  Introductory.  II.  G<o» 
eral  Classification  of  Fuels.  III.  Coal  Washing.  IV.  The  SampUng  and  Valuation  of  C«^ 
Coke,  etc.  V.  The  Calorific  Power  of  Coal  and  Coke.  VI.  Coke  Ovens.  VII.  Coke  Ot«m^ 
continued.  VIII.  Coke  Ovens,  continued.  IX.  Charging  and  Discharging  of  Coke  Ov«s» 
X.  Cooling  and  Condensing  Plant.  XL  Qas  Exhausters.  XII.  Composition  and  ABAtyiw 
of  Ammoniacal  Liquor.  XIII.  Working-up  of  Ammoniacal  Liquor.  XIV.  Treatmcst  et 
Waste  Gases  from  Sulphate  Plants.  XV.  Valuation  of  Ammonium  Sulphate.  XVI.  Meet 
Recovery  of  Ammonia  from  Coke  Oven  Gases.  XVII.  Surplus  Gas  from  Coke  Oven.  !;•»>- 
fUl  Tables.    Very  fully  Ulustrated.    Price M.50] 

COMPRESSED  AIB 


COMPRESSED  AIR  IN  ALL  ITS  APPLICATIONS.    By  QARDNca  D.  Hiaooz. 

This  is  the  most  complete  book  on  the  subject  of  Air  that  has  even  been  issued,  and  Its  thirty- 
five  chapters  include  about  every  phase  of  the  subject  one  can  think  of.  It  may  be  cattad  aa 
encyclopedia  of  compressed  air.  It  is  written  by  an  expert,  who.  In  its  M6  paces,  has  drah 
with  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  no  phase  of  it  being  omitted.  Over  MO  UIiiatr>- 
tions,  6th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.      Cloth  bound,  S6*00t  Half  Morocco,  prloe  9BM> 

OONOBETE 

ORNAMENTAL  CONCRETE  WITHOUT  MOLDS.    By  A.  A.  HoxrosroN. 

The  process  for  making  ornamental  concrete  without  molds,  has  long  been  held  aa  a  Mcrsl  aad 
now,  for  the  first  time,  this  process  is  given  to  the  public.  The  book  reveals  the  aecrel  aad  m 
the  only  book  published  which  explains  a  simple,  practical  method  whereby  the  oooersce  wuskss 
is  enabled,  by  employing  wood  and  metal  templates  of  different  designs,  to  mold  or  raodel  la 
concrete  any  Cornice,  Archlvolt,  Column,  Pedestal,  Base  Cap,  Urn  or  Pier  In  a  raoooUihic 
form — riKht  upon  the  Job.  These  may  be  molded  in  units  or  blocks,  and  then  built  up  to  suit 
the  specifications  demanded.    This  work  Is  fully  illustrated,  with  detailed  engiavtock    Price 

M.OO 
CONCRETE  FROM  SAND  MOLD&  By  A.  A.  Hougrton. 

A  Practical  Work  treating  on  a  process,  which  has  heretofore  been  held  as  a  trade  eeovt,  by 
the  few  who  possessed  it.  and  which  will  sucoeasfuUy  mold  every  and  any  daas  oC  omanimtal 
concrete  work.  The  process  of  molding  concrete  with  sand  molds  is  of  the  utmost  practkal 
value,  possessing  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  low  cost  of  molds,  the  ease  and  rapidity  ol 
operation,  perfect  details  to  all  ornamental  designs,  density,  and  incraaaed  sirsngtn  of  the 
concrete,  perfect  curing  of  the  work  without  attention  and  the  eaiiy  mnoval  of  the  molds  r^ 
gardlessof  any  undercutting  the  design  may  have.     iy2  pages.    Fully  illustrated.    PrtosM.00 

CONCRETE  WALL  FORMS.    By  A.  A.  HouovroM. 

K  new  automatic  wall  clamp  is  lllustratetl  with  working  drawlD^i,  Other  typas  of  wan 
forms,  clamps,  separators,  etc.,  are  also  illustrated  and  explained M  eeois 

CONCRETE  FLOORS  AND  SIDEWALKS.  By  A.  A.   HoroHTON. 

The  molds  for  molding  squares,  hexagonal  and  many  oihrr  styles  of  mosaic  floor  aad 
walk  blocks  are  fully  Illustrated  and  explained ftO  < 
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CONCRETE  SILOS.     By  A.  A.  HonoaroN. 

Complete  working  drawings  and  specifications  are  given  for  seyeial  styles  of  concrete  silos, 
with  illustrations  of  molds  for  monolithic  and  block  silos.  The  tables,  data  and  information 
presented  in  this  book  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  planning  and  constructing  all  forms  of  concrete 
silos 60  oents 

CONCRETE  CHIMNETS,    SLATE  AND  ROOF  TILES.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  manuftujture  of  all  types  of  concrete  slate  and  roof  tile  is  fully  treated.  Valuable  data 
on  all  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  roofs  are  contained  within  its  pages.  The  construction  of 
concrete  chimneys  by  block  and  monolithic  systems  is  fully  illustrated  and  described.  A 
number  of  ornamental  designs  of  chimney  construction  with  molds  are  shown  in  this  valu- 
able treatise 60  eenu 

MOLDING  AND  CURING  ORNAMENTAL  CONCRETE.     By  A.  A.  Houohton. 

The  proper  proportions  of  cement  and  aggregates  for  various  finishes,  also  the  methods  of 
thoroughly  mixing  and  placing  in  the  molds,  are  fully  treated.  An  exhaustive  treatise  on  this 
subject  that  every  concrete  worker  will  find  of  daily  use  and  value 60  cents 

CONCRETE  MONUMENTS,  MAUSOLEUMS  AND  BURIAL  VAULTS.  By  A.  A. 
Houghton. 

The  molding  of  concrete  monuments  to  imitate  the  most  expensive  cut  stone  is  explained  in 
this  treatise,  inrith  working  drawings  of  easily  built  molds.  Cutting  inscriptions  and  designs 
is  also  fully  treated 60  oents 

CONCRETE  BATH  TUBS,  AQUARIUMS  AND  NATATORIUMS.  By  A.  A.  Houghton. 
Simple  molds  and  instruction  are  given  for  molding  many  styles  of  concrete  bath  tubs,  swim- 
ming  pools,  etc    These  molds  are  easily  built  and  permit  rapid  and  successful  work.    60  cents 

ARTISTIC  CONCRETE  BRIDGES.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

A  number  of  ornamental  conciete  bridges  with  illustrations  of  molds  are  given.  A  collapsible 
center  or  core  for  bridges,  culverts  and  sewers  is  fully  illustrated  with  detailed  instructions  for 
building 60 


CONSTRUCTING  CONCRETE  PORCHES.     By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

A  number  of  designs  with  working  drawings  of  molds  are  fullv  explained  so  anyone  can  easily 
construct  different  styles  of  ornamental  cbncrete  porches  without  the  purchase  of  expensive 
molds 60oenU 

CONCRETE  FLOWER  POTS,  BOXES  AND  JARDINIEREa     By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  molds  for  producing  many  original  designs  of  flower  pots.  urns,  flower  boxes,  jardinieres, 
etc.,  are  fully  illustrated  and  explained,  so  the  worker  can  easily  construct  and  operate  same. 

60  oents 

CONCRETE  FOUNTAINS  AND  LAWN   ORNAMENTS.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  molding  of  a  number  of  designs  of  lawn  seats,  curbing,  hitching  posts,  pergolas,  sun  dials 
and  other  forms  of  ornamental  concrete  for  the  ornamentation  ox  lawns  and  gardens,  is 
fully  iliustzated  and  described 60  oenu 

CONCRETE  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  SHOP.  By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  molding  of  drain  tile,  tanks,  cisterns,  fence  posts,  stable  floors,  hog  and  poultry  houses 
and  all  the  purposes  for  which  concrete  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  farmer  are  numbered 
among  the  contents  of  this  handy  volume.  60  oenu 

POPULAR  HANDBOOK  FOR  CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  USERS.  By  Mtbon  H.  Lewis. 

This  is  a  concise  treatise  of  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  cement  in  all  classes  of  modem  works.  The  author  has  brought  together  in  this  work,  all 
the  salient  matter  of  interest  to  the  user  of  concrete  and  its  many  diversifled  products.  The 
matter  is  presented  in  logical  and  systematic  order,  clearly  written,  fully  illustrated  and  free 
from  involved  mathematics.  Everything  of  value  to  the  concrete  user  Is  given  including  kinds 
of  cement  employed  in  construction,  concrete  architecture.  Inspection  and  testing,  waterproof* 
ing.  coloring  and  painting,  rules,  tables,  working,  and  cost  data.    Price 98.60 


DICTIONARIES 


STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY.     By  T.  O'Conor  Sloanb. 

An  indispensable  work  to  all  interested  in  electrical  science.  Suitable  alike  for  the  student 
and  professional.  A  practical  hand-book  of  reference  containing  definitions  of  about  5,000 
distinct  words,  terms  and  phrases.  The  definitions  are  terse  and  concise  and  include  every 
term  used  in  electrical  science.  Recently  issued.  An  entirely  new  edition.  Should  be  m 
the  possession  of  all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  science. 
Complete,  concise  and  convenient.    082  pages.    393  illustntions.    Price.     ....     98.00 
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DIES— METAL  WORK 

DIES^  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  FOR  THE  MODERN  WORXISG  OF  SHKCT 

METALS.    By  J.  V.  Woodworth. 


A  most  useful  book,  and  one  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  entaced  in  the    . 

of  metals;  treating  on  the  Designing,  Constructing,  and  Use  of  Tools.  Fixturea'aiid 

together  with  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used  in  the  Power  Press,  for  the 

rapid  production  of  the  great  variety  of  sheet  metal  articles  now  in  use.  It  Is  desicnair  *#  a 
gmde  to  the  production  of  sheet  metal  parts  at  the  minimum  of  cost  witli  the  maxImuiD  \M 
output.    The  hardening  and  tempering  of  Press  tools  and  the  clases  of  work  whlcb  may  t« 

Sroduoed  to  the  best  advantage  bv  the  use  of  dies  in  the  power  press  are  fully  troated.  it* 
05  illustrations  show  dies,  press  fixtures  and  sheet  metal  working  devices,  the  dcaesiptla* 
of  which  are  so  clear  and  practical  that  all  metal-working  mechanics  wiU  be  able  to  undcsstafti 
how  to  design,  construct  and  use  them.  Many  of  the  dies  and  press  fixtures  treated  «rc» 
either  constructed  by  the  author  or  under  his  supervision.  Others  were  built  by  ^ulTt.. 
mechanics  and  are  in  use  in  large  sheet  metal  establishments  and  machine  shops.  Prtoe  S8«00 

PUNCHES,  DIES  AND  TOOLS  FOR  MANUFACTURING  IN  PRESSES.    By  J.  V.  Woun- 

WORTH. 

This  work  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  elementary  work  entitled  **Dies,  TV  * 
Construction  and  Use.'*     It  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  die  making  to  the  eztcot  of  t2- 
author's  previous  book,  but  gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  field  of  operattooa  carried  <k 
by  presses.    A  large  part  of  the  information  given  has  been  drawn  from  tne  author's  p^^mm^ 
experience.    It  might  well  be  termed  an  Encyclopedia  of  Die  Making,  Punch  Maknas.  I^ 
Sinking,  Sheet  Metal  Working,  and  Making  of  Special  Tools,  Sub-presses,  Devices  ftad  Mcda.: 
cal  Combinations  for  Punching.  Cutting.  Benduig,  Forming,  Piercing,  Drawing.  Coiiii»f«sc£^ 
and  Assembling  Sheet  Metal  Parts,  and  also  Articles  of  other  Materials  in  Maciiliie  ToU* 
Price 9^00 

DROP  FORGING,  DIE  SINKING  AND  MACHINE  FORMING  OF  STEEL.    By  J.  V.  Woor- 

WORTH. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  oh  Modem  Shop  Practice,  Processes.  Methods,  MarMnns,  Tbob  s£i 
Details,  treating  on  The  Hot  and  Cold  Machine-Forming  of  Steel  and  Iron  into  Ftnislied  Sbmx^* 
Together  with  Tools,  Dies,  and  Machinery  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  DupUoate  Ftegn^ 
and  Interchangeable  Hot  and  Cold  Pressed  Parts  from  Bar  and  Sheet  Metal.     FuUy  Illustrate 
by  300  detailed  illustrations.     Price 

DRAWINO— SKETOHINa   PAPER 


UNEAR  PERSPECTIVE  SELF-TAUGHT.    By  Herman  T.  C.  Kraus. 

This  work  gives  the  theory  and  practice  of  linear  perspective,  as  used  In  archlt«c(aiml, 

neerlng,  and  mechanical  drawings.  Persons  taking  up  the  study  of  the  subjeet  by  tteOMrirvt 
will  be  able  bv  the  use  of  the  instruction  given  to  readily  grasp  the  subject,  and  by  i«aaoc. 
able  practice  Decome  good  perspective  draftsmen.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  cmm2 
the  plate  is  on  the  left-hand,  while  the  descriptive  text  follows  on  the  opposite  pa».  so  a*  t«> 
be  readily  referred  to.  The  drawings  are  on  sufficiently  large  scale  to  snow  the  wprk  lAt^n 
and  are  plainly  figured.    The  whole  work  makes  a  very  complete  course  on  pernectiTe  dra^ 


ing,  and  will  oe  found  of  great  value  to  architects,  civil  and  mechanical  engiMen,  pat«&: 
attorneys,  art  designers,  engraven,  and  draftsmen n«AO 

PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.    By  Richards  and  Colvin. 

Shows  Just  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  mechanical  drawings  in  the  only  practica]  pefnectivv 
isometric.  Makes  everything  plain  so  that  any  mechanic  can  understana  a  sketch  or  (ua«tn( 
in  this  way.  Saves  time  in  the  drawing  room,  and  mistakes  in  the  shops.  Contains  pcacti^ 
examples  of  various  classes  of  work 60  «•»!• 


SELF-TAUGHT  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  ELEMENTARY  MACHHIB  DBSI6H. 

By  F.  L.  Sylvester,  M.E.,  Draftsman,  with  additioiui  by  Erik  Obbro,  amodatr 

editor  of  "Machinery." 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  oomprfetng  th«  firu 
principles  of  geometric  and  mechanical  drawing,  workshop  mathematics,  mechaniOB.  stivncth 
of  materials  and  the  calculations  and  d<*slgn  of  machine  details.  Specially  prvpaivd  for  tbr 
practical  mechanic  and  young  draftsman.  It  in  primarily  intended  for  tne  man  who  mia»i 
study  without  a  teacher.    It  is  clearly  written,  comprehensive,  and  carefully  arrmnged.     Pno 

S8.00 

A  NEW  SKETCHING  PAPER. 

A  new  speciallv  ruled  paper  to  enable  you  to  make  sketches  or  drawings  in  isoraelrie  penpectH^e 
without  any  nguring  or  fussing.  It  i<i  being  u«h|  for  shop  drtaiL%  as  well  as  for  aMc^oht; 
drawings,  as  it  makes  one  sketch  do  tho  work  of  thrM«.  and  no  wtirkman  can  help  seeing  itm 
what  is  wanted.     Pads  of  40  sheets.  6x9  inchei;,  85  c«nts*     Pads  of  40  sheets.  0  a  17  tnchv^ 

ftOCMI«S 
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ELBOTBIOITY 

ARITHMETIC  OF  ELECTRICITY.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloane. 

A  practical  treatise  on  electrical  calculations  of  all  kinds  reduced  to  a  seriei  of  rules,  all  d  the 
simplest  forms,  and  involving  only  ordinary  arithmetic;  each  rule  illustrated  by  one  or  more 
practical  problems,  with  detailed  solution  of  each  one.  This  book  is  classed  amonic  the  moA 
useful  works  published  on  the  science  of  electricity  covering  as  it  does  the  mathematics  of 
electricity  in  a  manner  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  alge- 
braical formulas.     160  pages.     Price Sl.OO 

COmCUTATOR  CONSTRUCTION.     By  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr. 

The  business  end  of  any  dynamo  or  motor  of  the  direct  current  type  is  the  commutator.  This 
book  goes  into  the  designing,  building,  and  maintenance  of  commutators,  shows  how  to  locate 
troubles  and  how  to  remedy  them;  everyone  who  fusses  with  dynamos  needs  this.     25  cents 

DYNAMO   BUILDING  FOR  AMATEURS,  OR  HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  FIFTY-WATT 

DYNAMO.     By  Arthur  J.  Weed,  Member  of  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society. 

This  book  is  a  practical  treatise  showing  in  detail  the  construction  of  a  small  dynamo  or  motor, 
the  entire  macnine  work  of  which  can  be  done  on  a  small  foot  lathe. 

Dimensioned  working  drawings  are  given  for  each  piece  of  machine  work  and  each  operation 
is  clearly  described. 

This  machine,  when  used  as  a  dynamo,  has  an  output  of  fifty  watts;  when  used  as  a  motor  it 
will  drive  a  small  drill  press  or  lathe.  It  can  be  used  to  drive  a  sewing  machine  on  any  and  all 
ordinary  work. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  more  than  sixty  original  engravings  showing  the  actual  construction 
of  the  different  parts.     Price,  paper,  50  cents.     Cloth 91.00 

ELECTRIC  FURNACES  AND  THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIONS.    By  J.  Wright. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  classes  of  people;  the  manufacturer  who 
desires  to  know  what  product  can  be  manufactured  successfully  in  the  electric  furnace,  the 
chemist  who  wishes  to  post  himself  on  the  electro-chemistry,  and  the  student  of  science  who 
merely  looks  into  the  subject  from  curiosity.  The  book  is  not  so  scientific  as  to  be  of  use 
only  to  the  technologist,  nor  so  unscientific  as  to  suit  only  the  tyro  in  electro-chemistry;  it 
Is  a  practical  treatise  of  what  has  been  done,  and  of  what  is  being  done,  both  experimentally 
and  commercially  with  the  electric  furnace. 

In  important  processes  not  only  are  the  chemical  equations  given,  but  complete  thermal  data 
are  set  forth  and  both  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  the  cost  of  the  product  are  worked 
out,  thus  giving  the  work  a  solid  commercial  value  aside  from  its  efficacy  as  a  work  of  reference. 
The  practical  features  of  furnace  building  are  given  the  space  that  the  subject  deserves.  The 
forms  and  refractory  materials  used  in  the  linings,  the  arrangement  of  the  connections  to  the 
electrodes,  and  other  important  details  are  explained.  288  pages.  New  Revised  Edition. 
Fully  illustrated.   Price 88.00 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POCKET  BOOK.    By  Sydney  F.  Walker. 

This  book  puts  in  convenient  form  useful  information  regarding  the  apparatus  which  is  likely 
to  be  attached  to  the  mains  of  an  electrical  company.  Tables  of  units  and  equivalents  are 
included  and  useful  electrical  laws  and  formulas  are  stated. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  dynamos,  motors,  transformers  and  accessory  apparatus;  another 
to  accumulator,  another  to  switchboards  and  related  equipment,  a  fourtn  to  a  description 
of  various  systems  of  distribution,  a  fifth  section  to  a  discussion  of  instruments,  both  for 
portable  use  and  switchboards;  another  section  deals  with  electric  lamps  of  various  types 
and  aooessorr  appliances,  and  the  concluding  section  is  given  up  to  electric  heating  apparatus. 
In  each  section  a  large  number  of  commercial  tjrpes  are  described,  frequent  tables  of  dimen- 
sions being  included.  A  great  deal  of  detail  information  of  each  line  of  apparatus  is  given 
and  the  illustmtions  shown  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus  under 
discussion.  The  book  also  contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  central  station  engi- 
neer.   438  pages.    300  engravings.     Bound  in  leather  pocket  book  form.     Price  S3.00 

ELECTRIC  TOY  ICAKING,  DYNAMO  BUILDING,  AND  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION.   By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloane. 

This  work  treats  of  the  making  at  home  of  electrical  toys,  electrical  apparatus,  motors,  dynamos 
and  instruments  in  general,  and  is  designed  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  young  and  old  the 
manufacture  of  genuine  and  useful  electrical  appliances.  The  work  is  especially  designed  for 
amateurs  and  young  folks. 

Thousands  of  our  young  people  are  daily  experimenting,  and  busily  engaged  In  making  electrical 
toys  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  The  present  work  is  just  what  Is  wanted  to  give  the 
much  needed  information  in  a  plain,  practical  manner,  with  illustrations  to  make  easy  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.    Price S1>00 

ELECTRIC  WIRING,  DIAGRAMS  AND  SWITCHBOARDS.    By  Newton  Harrison. 

This  is  the  only  complete  work  Issued  showing  and  telling  you  what  you  should  know  about 
direct  and  alternating  current  wiring.  It  is  a  ready  reference.  The  work  is  free  from  advanced 
technicalities  and  mathematics,  arithmetic  being  used  throughout.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
handy,  well- writ  ten.  Instructive,  comprehensive  volume  on  wiring  for  the  wireman,  foreman, 
oonMactor  or  electrician.    272  pages;   105  illustrations.    Price. Sl«60 
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SLECTRICIAN*S  HANDY  BOOK.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloans. 

This  work  of  768  paces  is  Intended  for  the  practical  electrician  who  has  to  mmJkm  •»»*»»»»  ^. 
The  entire  field  of  electricity  is  covered  within  its  pages.  Amons  some  of  the  subjects  %rmf' 
are:  The  Theory  of  the  Electric  Current  and  Circuit,  Electro-chemistry.  Primary  Bfttt#r#- 
Storage  Batteries.  Generation  and  Utilization  of  Electric  Powers.  Alternating  dxrrvnt  Am» 
tare  Winding,  Dynamos  and  Moton,  Motor  Generators,  Operation  of  the  Oentrml  'Sta:*- 
Bwitchboards,  Safety  Appliances,  Distribution  of  Electric  Light  and  Power.  8tt««c  Mv 
Transformers,  Arc  and  Incandescent  Lighting,  Electric  Measurements.  Photoznetrr.  Kltfr*- 
Railways,  Telephony,  Bell-Whing,  Electro-Plathig.  Electric  Heating,  Wireleas  T«le«napli7  r  ■ 
It  contains  no  useless  theory;  everything  is  to  the  point.  It  teaches  you  Just  what  too  ■»-- 
to  know  about  electricity.  It  is  the  standard  work  published  on  the  subject.  ranv<-v 
chapters,  610  engravings,  nandsomely  bound  in  red  leather  with  title  and  ed^es  in  ccM.     Pnc« 

BLECTRICITY  IN  FACTORIES  AHD  WORKSHOPS^  ITS  COST  AND  COlfVSllIENCE. 

By  Abthur  p.  Haslam. 

A  practical  book  for  power  producers  and  power  users  showing  what  a  oonvenieooe  ttie  ^hmv 
motor,  in  its  various  forms,  has  become  to  the  modem  manufacturer.    It  also  deal*  with  t^ 
conditions  which  determhie  the  cost  of  electric  driving,  and  compares  this  with  ottkpr  ww.»i»y.>>. . 
of  producing  and  utilizing  power. 

Among  the  chapters  contained  in  the  book  are:    The  Direct  Current  Motor;  The  Alt^raat'sx 
Current  Motor:    The  Starting  and  Speed  Regulation  of  Elt*ctric  Motors:    Ttie  Ratine  ar  . 
Efficiency  of  Electric  Motors;  The  Cost  of  Energy  as  Affected  by  ('onditions  of  Worlunc  Ti 
Question  for  the  Small  Power  User;    Independent  Generating  Plants;   Oil  and  Qms  £jif 
Plants;  Steam  Plants:  Power  Station  Tariffs;  The  Use  of  Electric  Power  in  Textile  Facto-* 
Electric  Power  in  Printing  Works;   The  Use  of  Electric  Power  in  En^ineertnc  Work^tr* 
MLsoellaneous  Application  of  Electric  Power;  The  Installatton  of  Electric  Motors;  The  LiAin 
of  Industrial  Establishments.    312  pages.     Very  fully  illustrated.     Price.     ....        fl.A'j 

BLECTRICITY  SIMPLIFIED.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloane. 

The  object  of  "Electricity  Simplified"  is  to  make  the  subject  as  plain  as  iwssible  and  to  %t€-w 
what  the  modem  conception  of  electricity  is;  to  show  how  two  plates  of  dUTeivtit  n 
immersed  in  acid  can  send  a  message  around  the  globe;  to  explain  how  a  bundle  of  oopprr 
rotated  by  a  steam  engine  can  be  the  agent  in  lighting  our  streets,  to  teU  what  the  rolt. 
and  ampere  are,  and  what  high  and  low  tension  mean;  and  to  answer  the  questions  tt** 
perpetually  arise  in  the  mind  in  this  age  of  electricity.     172  pages.    Illustrated.     Prioe  ( 1  .OO 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SUCCESSFUL  ELECTRICIAN.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloakk. 

Every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  successful  electrician  should  read  this  book.     It  t« .  ■ 
in  simple  language  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  become  a  successful  electrlclao.     The  Ui^i" 
to  be  followed,  methods  of  work,  field  of  operation  and  the  requirements  of  the  sucvr^^  . 
electrician  are  pointed  out  and  fully  explained.     Every  young  engineer  will  find  this  an  ^^ 
cellent  stepping-stone  to  more  advanced  works  on  electricity  which  he  roust  mafter  bvf  - 
success  can  be  attained.     Many  young  men  become  discouraged  at  the  T«ry  outcurt  ^. 
attempting  to  read  and  study  books  that  are  far  beyond  their  comprebenston.     Thte  h»  . 
serves  as  ijhe  connecting  link  between  the  ntdiments  taught  in  the  public  schools  and   tbr  rrW 
study  of  electricity.    It  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover.    Twelfth  edttkm.    9Qt  jsa*!^ 
Illustrated.     Price       flToc 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DYNAMOS.    By  Lummis-Patbbson. 

A  handbook  of  theory  and  practice.  This  work  is  arranged  in  three  parts.  The  llxit  par. 
covers  the  elementary  theory  of  the  dynamo.  The  second  part,  the  ooostructkm  and  actar 
of  the  different  classes  of  dynamos  in  common  use  are  described;  while  the  third  part  iH»*«« 
to  such  matters  as  affect  the  practical  management  and  working  of  dynamos  and  moten 
The  following  chapters  are  contained  in  the  book:  Electrical  Units;  MagDetic  Prtocte>« 
Theory  of  the  Dynamo;  Armature;  Armature  in  Practice;  Field  Magnets;  Field  Ma0»rt*  : 
Practice:  Regulating  Dynamos;  Coupling  Dynamos;  Installation,  Running,  and  MalBl«fmtK« 
of  Dynamos:  Faults  in  Dynamos;  Faults  in  Armatures;  Motors.  202  paces.  117  llliA»t-»- 
ttons.     Price tl.ftO 

STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY.     By  T.  O'Conor  Sloakc. 

An  indispen««able  work  to  all  interested  In  electrical  science.  Suitable  alike  for  the  atuder: 
and  profesMunal.  A  practical  hand-book  of  reference  containing  definitions  of  about  A.Oi^i 
distinct  wonls,  terin«i  and  phrase<<.  The  definitions  are  terse  ana  concise  and  Iftdude  e««ri 
term  use<l  in  electrical  science.  Uecenily  isMjed.  An  entirely  new  edition.  Should  b»  la  t^'* 
posscvHsion  of  all  who  deKire  to  ke«*p  abreant  with  the  progreM  of  this  braooh  of  sebaoa.  ("cos 
plete,  concise,  and  convenient.     682  pages.    303  illustrations.     Price  .     .     .     M.OO 

SWITCHBOARDS.     By  William  Baxter,  Jr. 

Thii  book  appeals  to  every  enginf*er  and  electrician  who  wants  to  know  the  pfactkal  0kk»  c< 
things.  It  takch  up  all  sorts  and  c*ondition<«  of  dynamos,  conncctfeuis  and  drcults  and  staovi 
by  diagram  and  illustration  Ju^t  how  the  s^ltchboarti  should  be  connected.  Indodes  dlfvrt 
and  alternating  current  boards,  also  those  for  arc  lighting,  Ipcandesoent.  and  power  drcun* 
Hpedal  treatment  on  high  voluge  boards  for  power  tranaminlon.  IW  pagea.  Illiiatiat<«l 
Frtce  81.00 
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TELEPHONE     CONSTRUCTIOll.     nrSTALLATIOH,     WIRIIIG,     OPERATION     AND 

MAINTENANCE.    By  W.  M.  KADCurwm  and  H.  C.  CuaHiMO. 

This  book  eives  the  principles  of  construction  and  operation  of  both  the  Bell  and  Independent 
instruments;  approved  methods  of  installins  and  wirinc  them;  the  means  of  protecting  them 
from  Ughtnlnc  and  abnormal  currents;  their  connection  together  for  operation  as  series  or 
bridging  stations;  and  rules  for  their  Inspection  and  maintenance.  Line  wiring  and  the  wir- 
ing and  operation  of  special  telephone  systems  are  also  treated. 

Intricate  mathematics  are  avoided,  and  all  appaiatus,  circuits  and  systems  are  thoroughly 
described.  The  appendix  contains  definitions  of  units  and  terms  used  In  the  text.  Selected 
wiring  tables,  which  are  very  helpful,  are  also  included.    100  pages,  126  illustrations.     SI .00 

WIRING  A  HOUSE.    By  Herbebt  Pratt. 

Shows  a  house  already  built;  tells  Just  how  to  start  about  wiring  it;  where  to  begin;  what 
wire  to  use;  how  to  run  It  according  to  Insurance  Rules;  in  fact  Just  the  information  you  need. 
Directions  apply  equally  to  a  shop.    Fourth  edition 36  oents 

WIRELESS  TELEPHONES  AND  HOW  THET  WORK.    By  Jamss  Ebskinx-Mubrat. 

This  work  is  free  from  elaborate  details  and  alms  at  giving  a  clear  survey  of  the  way  in  which 
Wireless  Telephones  work.  It  Is  intended  for  amateur  workers  and  for  those  whose  knowledge 
of  electricityls  slight.  Chapters  contained:  How  We  Hear;  Historical;  The  Conversion  of 
Sound  into  JBlectric  Waves;  Wireless  Transmission;  The  Production  of  Alternating  Currents 
of  High  Frequency;  How  the  Electric  Waves  are  Radiated  and  Received;  The  Receiving 
Instruments;  Detectors;  Achievements  and  Expectations;  Glossary  of  Technical  Work. 
Cloth.    Price Sl.OO 

FACTORY  MAHAQEMEHT,  ETC, 

MORERN  MACHINE  SHOP  CONSTRUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT.    By 

O.  E.  Perrioo,  M.E. 

The  only  work  published  that  describes  the  modem  machine  shop  or  manufacturing  plant  from 
the  time  the  grass  is  growing  on  the  site  intended  for  it  until  the  finished  product  Is  shipped. 
By  a  careful  study  of  its  thirty-two  chapters  the  practical  man  may  economically  build, 
efficiently  equip,  and  successfully  manage  the  modem  machine  shop  or  manufacturing  estab- 
Ushment.  Just  the  book  needed  oy  those  contemplating  the  erection  of  modem  shop  buildings, 
the  re-building  and  re-organization  of  old  ones,  or  the  introduction  of  modem  shop  methods, 
time  and  cost  system.  It  is  a  book  written  and  illustrated  by  a  practical  shop  man  for  practical 
shop  men  who  are  too  busy  to  read  theories  and  want  facia.  It  is  the  most  complete  all  around 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  is  a  practical  book  for  practical  men,  from  the  apprentice 
in  the  shop  to  the  president  in  the  office.  It  minutely  describes  and  illustrates  the  most  simple 
and  yet  the  most  efficient  time  and  cost  system  yet  devised.    Price S5.00 
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COMBUSTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE.    By  Wm.  M.  Babr. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  generatton  of  heat  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  common  fuels  found  in  the  United  States,  and  deals  particularly  with  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  economic  and  smokeless  combustion  of  bituminous  coals  in  Stationary 
and  Lxxx>motive  Steam  Boilers. 

The  presentation  of  this  important  subject  is  systematic  and  progressive.  The  arrangement 
of  the  book  is  in  a  scries  of  practical  questions  to  which  are  appended  accurate  answers,  which 
describe  in  language,  free  from  technicalities,  the  several  processes  involved  In  the  nimace 
combustion  of  American  fuels;  it  clearly  states  the  essential  requisites  for  perfect  combustion, 
and  points  out  the  best  methods  of  furnace  construction  for  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity 
of  heat  from  any  given  quality  of  coal.     Nearly  350  pages,  fully  illustrated.    .    .    .     Sl.OO 

SMOKE  PREVENTION   AND   FUEL  ECONOMY.     By  Booth  and  Kebshaw. 

A  complete  treatise  for  all  interested  In  smoke  prevention  and  combustion,  being  based  on 
the  German  work  of  Erast  Schmatolla,  but  It  is  more  than  a  mere  translation  of  the  German 
treatise,  much  being  added.  The  authors  show  as  briefly  as  possible  the  principles  of  fuel 
combustion,  the  methods  which  have  been  and  are  at  present  In  use.  as  well  as  the  proper 
sclent  iflc  methods  for  obtaining  all  the  energy  in  the  coal  and  burning  it  without  smoke. 
Considerable  smoe  Is  also  given  to  the  examination  of  the  waste  gases,  and  several  of  the 
representative  English  and  American  mechanical  stoker  and  similar  appliances  are  descriled. 
The  losses  carried  away  in  the  waste  gases  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and  discussed  In  the  /.  p- 
pendix,  and  abstracts  are  also  here  given  of  various  patents  on  combustion  apparatus.  Ti;e 
book  ki  complete  and  contains  much  of  value  to  all  who  have  chaige  of  large  plants.  10.\ 
lUustrated.    Price  •    .    .    • W.60 
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GAS  ENGINES  AND  QAS 

CHEMISTRY  OF  OAS  MAIVUFACTURE.    By  H.  M.  Roylbs. 

This  book  covers  points  likely  to  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  duties  of  the 

manager  of  a  gas  works  not  large  enough  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  separate  cbi*  x  r:- 
stafT.     It  treats  of  the  testing  of  the  raw  materials  employed  m  toe  manufacture  of  01uii~l7« 
ing  coal  gas,  and  of  the  gas  produced     The  preparation  of  standard  solutions  is  ci^ea  a#  « 
as  the  chemical  and  phvsical  examination  of  gas  coal  including  among  its  contents — 1^  - 
rations  of  Standard  Solutions.  Coal,  Furnaces,  Testing  and  Regulation.     Products  of  «  • 
bonixation.     Analysis  of  Crude  Coal  Gas.     Analysis  of  Lime.     Ammonia.     Analysts  of  < ': 
of  Iron.     Naphthalene.     Analysis  of  Fire-Bricks  and  Ftre-Clay.    Weldom  and  8pent  <  *i 
Photometry  and   Gas  Testing.    Carburetted   Water  Gas.    HetropolJs  Gas.     Mlao^taii^. 
Extracts.     Useful  Tables S4.S 

AGRICULTURAL  GAS  ENGIRES.    By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 

The  gas  engine  within  the  past  few  years  is  being  so  much  used  on  the  farm  to  simplify  «.rt 
that  the  publication  of  this  practical  treatise  will  prove  of  greatest  value.  The  autbor  u.*** 
up  first,  and  treats  in  detail  the  working  of  the  engine,  then  the  transmiarion  "*^iuinF  •.* 
treated,  as  well  as  traction  engines  and  their  application.     Price Sl.^' 

GAS  BNGUf E  CONSTRUCTION,  OR  HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HALF-HORSR-POWBS  GAS 

ENGINE.     By  Pabsell  and  Weed. 

A  practical  treatise  of  300  pages  describing  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  action  of  '  *' 
Engines  of  various  types  and  the  design  and  construction  of  a  half -horse  power  Gas  Kndne  %  ' 
illustrations  of  the  work  in  actual  progress,  together  with  the  dimensioned  worklnc  dr»«L-x 
giving  clearly  the  sizes  of  the  various  details;  for  the  student,  the  scientlflc  invest tetor  maA  '•*- 
amateur  mechanic. 

This  book  treats  of  the  subject  more  from  the  standpoint  of  practice  than  that  of  theory.  7^- 
principles  of  operation  of  Gas  Engines  are  clearly  and  simply  described  and  then  tkat  a^  ^ 
construction  of  a  half-horse  power  engine  is  taken  up,  step  by  step,  showing  in  detail  the  msJ..-  • 
of  the  Gas  Engine.     300  pages.     Price SS^ 

GAS,  GASOLINE,  AND  OIL  ENGINES.     By  Gardner  D.  Uiscox. 

Just  issued,  18th  revised  and  enlarged  edition.     Every  user  of  a  gas  engine  needs  this  U«* 
Simple,  instructive,  and  right  up-to-date.     The  only  complete  work  on  the  subject.     T 
all  aoout  the  running  and  management  of  gas.  gasoline  and  oil  engines,  as  designed  And  bu^ 
factured  in  the  United  States.     Explosive  motors  for  stationary,  marine  and  rehlde  powr  a' 
fully  treated,  together  with  illustrations  of  their  parts  and  tabulated  sises.  also  tb«*ir  cmrr  a* 
running  are  included.     Electric  ignition  by  induction  coil  and  lump  spark  arc*  fully  cvpUir 
and  illustrated,  including  valuable  information  on  the  testing  for  economy  and  pow«r  and  :* 
erection  of  power  plants. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  regard  to  the  InstallatteB  a? 
management  of  ic&soUne  motors  Ls  given  in  full.  suggt«stlng  the  safe  installatton  of  npA». 
motor  power.     A  list  of  United  States  Patent<«  issued  on  gas,  gasoline,  and  oO  engiaeB  sAd  :t- 
adjuncts  from  1875  to  date  is  included.     484  pages.     410  engravings    Price    •    .     Sa.50a^ 

MODERN  GAS  ENGINES  AND  PRODUCER  GAS  PLANTS.    By  R.  E.  Mathot,  M.E. 

A  guide  for  the  gas  engine  designer,  user,  and  engineer  in  the  construction,  seleciioa,  purrfaa* 
installation,  operation,  and  nuiintenance  of  gas  engines.     More  than  one  oook  on  mm»  mcf  •- 
has  been  written,  but  not  one  has  thus  far  even  encroached  on  the  field  covered  by  ihm  &■«•« 
Above  all  Mr.  Mathot's  work  in  a  practical  guide.     Recognizing  the  need  of  a  voluiap  \t^ 
would  assist  the  gas  engine  u^er  in  understanding  thoroughly  the  motor  upon  which  be  dt»< 
for  power,  the  author  has  discussed  his  subject  without  the  help  of  any  matbematkoi  «- 
without  elaborate  theoretical  explanations.     Kvery  part  of  the  gas  engine  is  descrthrd  to  «Vt. 
tersely,  clearly,  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  mechanic.     H*ii  * 
suggestions  as  to  the  purchase  of  an  engine,  its  installation,  care,  and  operation  fonn  a  i?  » 
vsiuable  feature  of  the  work.    320  pages.     175  detailed  illustrations.    Price    •    .  U.34. 


GEARXNG  AND  GAMS 


BEVEL  GEAR  TABLES.    By  D.  Ao.  Enostrom. 

A  book  that  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  mechanirs  and  draftsmen.  Does  away  wiik  %1 
the  trteonometry  and  fancy  flguring  on  t>evel  gears  and  makes  It  easy  for  anyone  to  lay  tlr- 
out  or  make  them  Ju.st  right.  There  are  M  full-paiee  table<(  that  show  e^'ery  wcem^ry  ditr*- 
slon  for  all  sizes  or  combinations  you're  ant  to  necvl.  So  putxling  flgurtng  or  sormj't 
Gives  placbig  distance,  all  the  angles  (inclutfing  cutting  angM>.  and  toe  correct  cutter  to  •:« 
A  copy  of  this  prepares  you  for  anything  in  the   berel  gear  line.    M  patea.    •    81.00 
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CHAHGB  GEAR  DEVICES.    By  Oscab  £.  PERBiaa 

A  practical  book  for  every  desUner,  dnftsman,  and  mechanic  Interested  in  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  devices  for  feed  changes  on  the  different  machines  requiring  such  mechan- 
ism. All  the  necessary  information  on  this  subject  is  talcen  up,  analyzed,  classified,  sifted, 
and  concentrated  for  the  use  of  busy  men  who  nave  not  the  time  to  go  through  the  masses 
of  irrelevant  matter  with  which  such  a  subject  is  usually  encumbered  and  select  such  infor- 
mation as  will  be  useful  to  them. 

It  shows  Just  what  has  been  done,  how  it  has  been  done,  when  it  was  done,  and  who  did  it. 
It  saves  time  in  hunting  up  patent  records  and  le-in venting  old  Ideas.    88  pages.     SI .00 

DRAFTING  OF  CAMS.     By  Louis  Rouillion. 

The  laying  out  of  cams  is  a  serious  problem  unless  you  know  how  to  go  at  it  right.  This  puts 
you  on  the  right  road  for  practically  any  kind  of  cam  you  are  likely  to  run  up  against.  26  oenu 

HYDRATJLIOS 

HYTkRATJLIC  ENGINEERING.    By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox. 

A  treatise  on  the  properties,  power,  and  resources  of  water  for  all  purposes.  Including  the 
measurement  of  streams;  the  iiow  of  ^'ater  in  pipes  or  conduits;  the  norse-power  of  falling 
water;  turbine  and  impact  water-wheels;  wave-motors,  centrifugal,  reciprocating,  and  air- 
lift pumps.     With  300  figures  and  diagrams  and  36  practical  tables. 

All  who  are  interested  in  water-works  development  will  find  this  book  a  useful  one.  because 
it  is  an  entirely  practical  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  present  importance,  and  cannot  fail  in 
having  a  far-reacning  influence,  and  for  this  reason  should  have  a  place  in  the  working  librarv 
of  every  engineer.    320  pages.     Price S4.00 

lOB  AND    BEFRIGERATION 

POCKET  BOOK  OF  REFRIGERATION  AND  ICE  MAKING.    By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tatlor. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  reference  books  published  on  the  subject  of 
refrigeration  and  cold  storage.  It  explams  the  properties  and  refrigerating  effect  of  the  different 
fluids  in  use,  the  management  of  refrigerating  machinery  and  the  construction  and  insulation 
of  cold  rooms  with  their  required  pipe  surface  for  different  degrees  of  cold;  freezing  mixtures 
and  non-freezing  brines,  temperatures  of  cold  rooms  for  all  kinds  of  provisions,  cold  storage 
charges  for  all  classes  of  goods,  ice  making  and  storage  of  ice.  data  and  memoranda  for  constant 
reference  by  refrigerating  engineers,  with  nearly  one  hundred  tables  containing  valuable 
references  to  every  fact  and  condition  required  in  the  installment  and  operation  of  a  refrtiierat- 
ing  plant.     Price SI. 60 

nrVENTIOHS— PATENTS 

INVENTOR'S  MANUAL,  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PATENT  PAT. 

This  is  a  book  designed  as  a  guide  to  inventors  in  perfecting  their  inventions,  taking  out  their 

K tents  ani  disposing  of  them.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  Patent  Solicitor's  Ciicular,  nor  a 
lent  B*'oker's  Advertisement.  No  advertisements  of  any  description  appear  in  the  work. 
It  is  a  book  containing  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experienceof  a  successful  inventor,  together 
with  notes  based  upon  the  experienca  of  many  other  inventors.     Price Sl.OO 

LATHE  WORK 

MODERN  AMERICAN  LATHE  PRACTICE.    By  Oscab  E.  Pebrigo. 

This  is  a  new  book  from  cover  to  cover,  and  the  only  complete  American  work  on  the  subject 
written  by  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done  but  who  also  knows  how  to 
do  it.  and  how  to  convey  this  knowledge  to  others.  It  Ls  strictly  up-to-date  in  its  descriptions 
and  illustrations,  which  represent  the  very  latest  practice  in  lathe  and  boring  mill  operations 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  and  latest  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  these  important 
classes  of  machine  tools.    424  pages.    314  illustrations.     Price S2.60 

PRACTICAL  METAL  TURNING.    By  Joseph  G.  Hobner. 

This  important  and  practical  subject  is  treated  in  a  full  and  exhaustive  manner  and  nothing 
of  importance  is  omitted.  Ibe  principles  and  practice  and  all  the  different  branches  of  Turn- 
ing are  considered  and  well  Ulust rated.  Ail  the  different  kinds  of  (  bucks  of  usual  forms,  as 
well  as  some  unusual  kinds,  arc  shown.  A  feature  of  the  book  i>4  the  important  section  de- 
voted to  modem  Turret  practice:  Boring  is  another  subject  which  is  treated  fully;  and  the 
chapter  on  Tool  Holders  illustrates  a  large  number  of  representative  types.  Thread  Cutting 
is  treated  at  reasonable  length:  and  the  last  chapter  contains  a  good  deal  of  information 
relating  to  the  High-Speed  Steels  and  their  work.  The  numerous  tools  used  by  machinists 
are  illustrated,  and  also  the  adjuncts  of  the  lathe.  In  fact,  the  entire  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  thorough  manner  as  to  make  this  book  the  standard  one  on  the  subject.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  manager,  engineer,  and  machinist  as  well  as  to  the  student,  amateur,  and 
experimental  mar  who  desires  to  keep  up-to-date     400  pages,  fully  illustrated.    Price    9iR.60 
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TURNING  AND  BORING  TAPERS.    By  Fred  H.  Colvin. 

There  are  two  ways  to  turn  tapers;  the  tight  way  and  one  other.    This  treatise  hmm  to  <lo  v-j 
the  risht  way;  it  tells  you  how  to  start  the  work  properly,  how  to  set  the  latiie,  wfaac  taab 
use  and  how  to  use  them,  and  forty  and  one  other  little  thmca  that  you  should  know.     Jo^r 
edition ..•»••••     86  «■■» 


LIQUID  AIB 

LIQUID  AIR  AND  THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF  GASES.    By  T.  O'Cokor  Suoaxz. 

This  book  gives  the  history  of  the  theory,  discovery,  and  manufscture  of  Liouftd  AM.  v 

contains  an  illustrated  description  of  all  the  experiments  that  have  excited  the  wondt? 

audiences  all  over  the  country.    It  shows  how  liquid  air,  like  water,  is  oaqied  hundrnl* 

miles  and  is  handled  in  open  budcets.    It  tells  what  may  be  expected  txom  it  In  tte  »•. 

future. 

A  book  that  renders  simple  one  of  the  most  perplexing  chemical  problems  of  the 

Startliiig  developments  illustrated  by  actual  experiments. 

It  &B  not  only  a  work  of  scientific  interest  and  authority,  but  is  intended  for  the  0Bncn_    

being  written  in  a  popular  style— easily  understood  by  every  one.    8ecQod  Mittrm     9i 
pages.    Prioe •• ••••     MMJK 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENQmEKBINQ 

AIR-BRAKE  CATECHISIL    By  Robert  H.  Blackall. 

This  book  is  a  standard  text  book.    It  covers  the  Westinghouse  Alr-Brake  

eluding  the  No.  6  and  the  No.  6  E.  T  Locomotive  Brake  Equipment:  the  K  Oii^i^'^Smnr 
Triple  Valve  for  Freight  Service;  and  the  Cross-Compound  Pump.  The  operation  of  aH  yar 
of  the  apparatus  is  explained  in  detail,  and  a  practical  way  of  ilnding  tJieir  nmiltartiki  a: 
defects,  with  a  proper  remedy,  is  given.  It  contains  2,000  questions  with  thair  &^«r^ 
which  will  enable  any  railroad  man  to  pass  any  examination  on  the  subject  of  Air 
Endorsed  and  used  by  air-brake  instructors  and  examiners  on  nearly  every  nOn 
United  States.  23d  Edition.  380  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  folding  plat«a 
grams •••••••••• 

AMERICAN   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES.    By  Fred.  H.  Colvin. 

The  only  book  on  compounds  for  the  engineman  or  shopman  that  shows  fai  a  plaiii. 
way  the  various  features  of  compound  locomotives  in  use.    8hows  how  tliey  are  na^ 
to  do  when  they  break  down  or  balk.     Contains  sections  as  follows: — ^A  BiTof  HMorj. 
ory  of  Compounding  Steam  C]vlinders.     Baldwin  Two-Cylinder  CompouDd.    Pist«lMn 
Cylinder  C^ompound.     Rhode  Island  Compound.     Richmond  Compound.     Rof 

Schenectady  Two-Cylinder  Compound.    Vauclain  Compound.    'Andem  OomL ._ 

win  Tandem.  The  Colvln-Wightman  Tandem.  Schenectady  Tandem.  P*»!infwl  L*-* 
motives.  Baldwin  Balanced  Compound.  Plans  for  Balancing.  Locating  Blom.  Bi«^i 
downs.  Reducing  Valves.  Drifting.  Valve  Motion.  Disconnecting.  Ponvr  of  Vmnam.^ 
Locomotives.     Practical  Notes. 

Fullv  illustrated  and  containing  ten  special  "Duotone"  inserts  on  heavy  Plate  Ftocr.  ^krt 
ing  different  types  of  Compounds.     142  pages.    Price S1.0C 

APPUCATION    OF    HIGHLY    SUPERHEATED    STEAM    TO    LOCOMOTIVBSL    B 

Robert  Garbe. 


A  practical  book.    Contains  special  chapters  on  Generation  of  Highly  Superheated 
Superheated  Steam  and  the  Two-Cylinder  Simple  Engine:  Coropoundtng  and  tTuprilNai  j 
Designs  of  Locomotive  Superheaters:    Constructive   Details  of   IxKomotlres  ualar  H». 
Superheated  Steam;    ExperimenUl  and  Working  Results.     Illustrated  wUh  fotdiac^^.  • 
and  tables.    Prioe 

COMBUSnON  OF  COAL  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE.  By  Wac  M. 


This  book  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  generatton  of  heat  by  Xhm 

tion  of  the  common  fuels  found  in  the  United  SUtes.  and  deals  particularly  wtth  U. 

tions  necessary  to  the  economic  and  smokeless  combustion  of  bituminous  coals  la  GImi 

and  Locomotive  Steam  Iloilers. 

The  prt*8entation  of  this  important  subject  is  systematic  and  procre«stTe.    The 

of  the  book  Lk  in  a  series  of  practical  questions  to  which  are  appended  acruraie  a&     _ 

describe  in  language,  free  from  technicaUti»»s.  the  several  prore«ses  involwd  to  tba 

combustion  of  American  fuels;  it  clearly  states  the  esarntlai  requisites  for  perfpct  eombwc»' 
and  points  out  the  best  methods  of  furnace  construction  for  obuinlng  the  craal«tt  ouaat'* 
of  bar t  froo-  iny  given  quality  of  ooal.     Nearly  350  pages,  fully  iUustmtad.    •    •    «  ^l«oO 
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LINK  MOTIONS,  VALVES   AND  VALVE   SETTING.    By  Fred  H.  Colvin,  Associate 
Editor  of  "American  Blachinist." 

A  handy  book  for  the  endiieer  or  machinist  that  dears  up  the  mysteries  of  valve  settinc. 
Shows  tne  different  valve  gears  in  use,  how  they  work,  and  why.  Piston  and  slide  valves 
of  different  types  are  illustrated  and  explained.  A  book  that  eveir  railroad  man  in  the  mo- 
tive power  department  ought  to  have.  Ck)ntain8  chanters  on  Locomotive  Link  Motion. 
Valve  Movements,  Setting  Slide  Valves,  Analysis  by  Diagrams,  Modem  Practice,  Slip  of 
Block,  Slide  Valves,  Piston  Valves.  Setting  Piston  Valves,  Joy-Allen  Valve  Gear,  Walschaert 
Valve  Gear,  Gooch  Valve  Gear,  Alfree-Hubbell  Valve  Gear,  etc,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price 60  cents 

LOCOMOTIVB  BOILER  CONSTRUCTION.    By  Frank  A.  Eleinhans. 

The  construction  of  boilers  in  general  are  treated,  and  following  this,  the  locomotive  boiler 
is  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  its  various  parts  go  through  the  shop.  Shows  all  types  of 
boilers  used:  gives  details  of  construction;  practical  facts,  such  as  life  of  riveting,  pundies 
and  dies;  work  done  per  day,  allowance  for  bending  and  flanging  sheets,  and  other  data. 
Locomotive  boilers  present  more  difficulty  in  laying  out  and  building  than  any  other  type, 
and  for  this  reason  the  author  uses  them  as  examples.  Anyone  who  can  handle  them  can 
tackle  anything. 

Contains  chapters  on  Laying  Out  Work;  Flanging  and  Forging;  Punching;  Shearing;  Plate 
Planing;  General  Tables:  Finishing  Parts;  Bending;  Machinery  Parts;  Riveting;  Boiler 
Details;  Smoke  Box  Details;  Assembling  and  Calking;  Boiler  Shop  Machinery,  etc.,  etc. 
There  isn't  a  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  boiler  work,  either  new  or  repair  work,  who 
doesn't  need  this  book.  The  manufacturer,  superintendent,  foreman,  and  boiler  worker — 
all  need  it.  No  matter  what  the  type  of  boiler,  you'll  find  a  mint  of  information  that  you 
wouldn't  be  without.    Over  400  pages,  five  large  fokiing  plates.    Price.    .    •    •    •     98.00 

LOCOMOTIVE    BREAKDOWNS    AND    THEIR    REMEDIES.    By  Geo.  L.  Fowler. 
Revised  by  Wm.  W.  Wood,  Air-Brake  Instructor.    Just  issued.     Revised  pocket 

edition. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  try  and  tell  you  about  every  subject  that  is  covered  in  this  pocket 
edition  of  Locomotive  Breakdowns.  Just  imagine  all  the  common  troubles  that  an  engineer 
may  expect  to  happen  some  time,  and  then  add  all  of  the  unexpected  ones,  troubles  that  could 
occur,  but  that  you  had  never  thought  about,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  all  treated  with 
.  the  very  best  methods  of  repair.  Walschaert  Locomotive  Valve  Gear  Troubles,  Electric 
Headlight  Troubles,  as  well  as  Questfons  and  Answers  on  the  Air  Brake  are  all  included.  294 
Fully  lUustrated 91.00 


LOCOMOTIVE  CATECEOSM.    By  Robert  GancBHAW. 

The  revised  edition  of  "  Locomotive  Catechism,"  by  Robert  Orimshaw,  is  a  New  Book  from 
Ck)ver  to  Cover.  It  contains  twice  as  many  pages  and  double  the  number  of  illustrations 
of  previous  editions.  Includes  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  information  ever  published 
on  the  construction  and  management  of  modem  locomotives.  Specially  PrepaitKl  ChapteiB 
on  the  Walschaert  Locomotive  Valve  Gear,  the  Air  Brake  Equipment  and  the  Electric  Head 
Light  are  given. 

It  commends  itself  at  once  to  every  Engineer  and  Fireman,  and  to  all  who  are  going  in  for 
examination  or  promotion.  In  plain  language,  with  full  complete  answers,  not  only  all  the 
<|UP5tions  asked  by  the  examining  engineer  are  given,  but  those  which  the  young  and  less 
experienced  would  ask  the  veteran,  and  which  old  hands  ask  as  "stickers."  ft  is  a  veritable 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Locomotive,  is  entirely  free  from  mathematics,  easfly  understood  and 
thoroughly  up-to-date.  Contains  over  4,000  Examination  Questions  with  their  Answers. 
825  pages,  437  illustrations  and  three  folding  plates $8.50 

NEW  YORK  AIR-BRAKE  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  H.  Blackall. 

This  iB  a  complete  treatise  on  the  New  York  Air-Brake  and  Air-Signalling  Apparstus,  giving 
a  detailed  description  of  all  the  parts,  their  operation,  troubles,  and  the  methods  of  locating 
and  remedying  the  same.    200  pages,  fully  illustrated 91.00 

POCKET  RAILROAD    DICTIONART  AND    VADE    MECUM.    By  Fbed  H.  Colvin, 
Associate  Editor  "American  MachiniBt. 

The  Railroad  Pocket  Book  is  of  value  to  every  man  on  the  road,  as  it  contains  valuable  RaO* 
road  Data.  Master  Car  Builders'  Standards,  Tests,  Proportions  of  Locomotives  and  Boilers 
and  various  other  Rules  and  Tables. 

As  a  record  of  recent  practice  in  all  sections  of  railway  work  it  stands  alone,  giving  facts  and 
figures  from  actual  experience  on  such  matters  as  Acetylene  Lighting,  Air  Brakes,  Axles, 
Bearings.  Boilers,  Cars,  Costs  of  repairs  and  other  items.  Counterbalancing.  Curves,  Driving 
Wheels,  Equalisers.  Flues,  Grades,  Grstes,  Heating  surfaces.  Injectors,  Locomotives,  Main- 
tenance of  wayi_pus.  Power  of  Locomotives,  Rails,  Rods,  Shops,  Speed,  Tires,  Tumtablea. 
Valve  Moltona.  water,  etc,  etc    Sacond  Editton.    Price S1.00 
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TRAIN  RULES  AND  DESPATCHING.    By  H.  A.  Dalbt. 

Every  railroad  man.  no  matter  what  department  he's  in,  needs  a  copy  of  this  book.    It 
the  standard  rules  for  both  single  and  double  track,  shows  all  the  signals,  with  cokiri  \ 
ever  necessary,  and  has  a  list  of  towns  where  time  changes,  with  a  map  ahowinc  the 
country.    The  rules  are  explained  wherever  there  is  any  doubt  about  their  meaning  or 
they  are  modified  by  different  railroads.    It's  the  only  practical  book  on  train  rutea  in 
Over  220  pages.    Leather  cover.    Price 01«M> 

WALSCHAERT  LOCOMOTIVE  VALVE  GEAR.    By  Wm.  W.  Wood. 

If  you  would  thoroughly  understand  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear  vou  should 

of  this  book,  as  the  author  takes  the  plainest  form  of  a  steam  engine — a  stationary  tOMkoeT^ 

the  rough,  that  will  only  turn  its  crank  in  one  direction — and  from  it  builds  u|>— wiih  iht 

reader's  help — a  modern  locomotive  equipped  with  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear,  complete. 

The  points  discussed  are  clearly  illustrated:  two  large  folding  plates  that  show  the  poritinnt 

of  the  valves  of  both  inside  or  outside  admission  type,  as  well  as  the  links  and  other  pmrts  vt 

the  gear  when  the  crank  is  at  nine  different  points  in  its  revolution,  are  espedaUy  ^aluahir 

in  making  the  movement  clear.    These  employ  sliding  cardboard  models  which  aie  oontAlavtf 

tn  a  pocket  in  the  cover. 

The  Dook  is  divided  into  four  general  divisions,  as  follows:  I.  Analysis  of  the  gear.    II.  Dr> 

signing  and  erecting  the  gear.    III.  Advantages  of  the  gear.     IV.  Questions  and    maswvn 

leUting  to  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear. 

This  last  division  contains  sixty  pertinent  questions  with  full  answers  on  all  the  features  of 

this  type  of  valve  gear,  which  will  be  especially  valuable  to  firemen  and  eagtueera  in  Drepar- 

ing  for  an  examination  for  promotion.    Nearly  200  pages.     Price       ......    9i.AO 

WESTINGHOnSE    E— T    AIR-BRAKE    INSTRUCTION    POCKET    CATBCHISIL     Bj 

Wm.  W.  Wood,  Air-Brake  Instructor. 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  railroad  man,  and  the  man  who  aims  to  be  one.  It  Is  without  doobl 
the  only  complete  work  published  on  the  Westinghouse  E-T  Locomotive  Brake  JSqutptaem. 
Written  by  an  Air  Brake  Instructor  who  knows  just  what  is  needed.  It  coven  tte 
thoroughly.  Everything  about  the  New  Westinghouse  Engine  and  Tender  Brake 
ment,  including  the  Standard  No.  5  and  the  Perfected  No.  6  Style  of  brake,  is  treated  iD 
tail.  Written  in  plain  English  and  profusely  illustrated  with  Colored  Plates,  whieh  ci 
one  to  trace  the  now  of  pressures  throughout  the  entire  equipment.  The  beat  book 
published  on  the  Air  Brake.  Equally  good  for  the  beginner  and  the  advanced  em  ' 
Will  pass  any  one  through  any  examination.  It  informs  and  enlightens  you  on  every 
Indispensable  to  every  engineman  and  trainman. 
Contains  examination  questions  and  answers  on  the  E-T  equipment.  Covering  wfaM  tbe 
E-T  Brake  is.  How  it  should  be  operated.  What  to  do  when  defective.  Not  a  guettioo  tmn 
be  asked  of  the  engineman  up  for  promotion  on  either  the  No.  5  or  the  No.  6  E>T  equtpincBt 
that  is  not  asked  and  answered  in  the  book.  If  you  want  to  thoroughly  understand  the  E-T 
equipment  get  a  copy  of  this  book.  Jt  covers  every  detail.  Makes  Air  Bxmke  tioublee  aatf 
examinations  easy,    price •    •    Sl«50 

MACHINE  SHOP  PEAOTIOE 


AMERICAN  TOOL  MAKING  AND  INTERCHANGEABLE  MANXTFACTURIRG.    By  J.  V. 

WOODWORTH. 

A  *' shoppy*'  book,  containing  no  theorixlng.  no  problematical  or  experimental  devloML  ibciv 
are  no  badly  proportioned  and  impossible  diagrams,  no  catalogue  cuts,  but  a  valuable  ODlkctioB 
of  drawings  and  descriptions  of  devices,  the  rich  fruits  of  the  author's  own  experleiioe.  lnlt» 
600-odd  pages  the  one  subject  only.  Tool  Making,  and  whatever  relates  thereto.  Is  dealt  wit^. 
The  work  stands  without  a  rival.  It  is  a  complete  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  Ampficaa 
Tool  Making  and  system  of  interchangeable  manufacturing  as  carried  on  to-day  in  the  I'nttftf 
States.  In  it  are  described  and  illustrated  all  of  the  different  types  and  clsssiis  of  sinall  loola. 
fixtures,  devices,  and  special  appliances  which  are  in  general  use  In  all  machine  manufadumw 
and  metal  working  e.stablishments  where  economy,  capacity  and  interchangeabUity  ta  tte 
production  of  machined  metal  parts  are  imperative.  The  science  of  Jig  making  is  exhaustttHy 
discuased,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  drill  Jigs,  boring,  profiling  and  mQllns  flxt< 
and  other  devices  in  which  the  parts  to  be  machined  are  located  and  fastened  withlii 
contrivances.     All  of  the  tools,  fixtures,  and  devices  Illustrated  and  descrit>ed  have 


are  used  for  the  actual  production  of  work,  such  an  parts  of  drill  nmsee,  lathes*  paleatMl 
machinery,  typewriters,  eU'ctrical  apparotii.s,  mechanical  appliances,  bram  goods,  compoeltloift 
parts,  mould  pro<1ucts,  sheet  metal  ailicles.  drop  forgings.  Jewelry,  watches,  medala,  coiaa. 
etc.     531  pages.    Price M.0O 

HfiNLEY*S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  ALUEIl  tRADBSL 

Eklited  by  Joseph  G.  Horner.  A.  M.  I.,  M.  E. 

This  set  of  five  volumes  contains  alK>ut  2.500  pages  with  thousands  of  IllustratioiH,  iiiciiidii« 
diagrammatic  and  sectional  drawiniEN  with  full  ex  plana  torv  details.  This  work  ooren  tlH» 
emlre  practice  of  Civil  and  Mechaiiu-al  Krijdneering.  The  b(>%t  known  experts  In  all  bimncbne 
of  engineering  have  contributed  to  thene  volumes.  The  Cydupedia  i*  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  nee<lH  of  the  beginner  and  the  self-taught  practical  roan.  a4  well  as  thi«  meehankum- 
glneer,  de^iigner.  draftsman,  shop  superintendent,  foreman,  and  nuichinUt.  The  work  wfll  b* 
found  a  means  of  advancement  to  any  progreN^iive  man.  It  Is  encyclopedic  in  aeope,  thoroogk 
isd  practical  In  ita  treatment  of  technical  subjects,  aimpie  and  dear  In  Ita  dewflptly  inMl«r« 
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and  without  unneoeflsaiy  tedmicaUties  or  fonnulae.  Hie  artldes  are  as  brief  as  may  be  and 
yet  sive  a  reasonably  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  subject,  and  are  written  by  men  who 
nave  had  ample  practicaLjexperience  in  the  matters  of  which  they  write.  It  tells  you  all  you 
want  to  know  about  engineerlns  and  tells  it  so  simply,  so  clearly,  so  concisely,  that  one  cannot 
help  but  understand.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  is  without  a  peer.  $6.00  per  single  volume. 
For  complete  set  of  five  volumes.    Price 926.00 

MACmnB  SHOP  ARITHMETIC    By  Colvin-Chenxt. 

This  is  an  arithmetic  of  the  thincs  you  have  to  do  with  daihr.  It  tells  you  plainly  about:  how 
to  And  areas  of  figures;  how  to  mid  surface  or  volume  of  balls  or  spheres;  handy  ways  for 
calculating:  about  compound  gearing;  cutting  screw  threads  on  any  lathe;  drilling  for  taps; 
speeds  of  drills,  taps,  emery  wheels,  grindstones,  milling  cuttera,  etc.:  all  about  the  Metric 
system  with  conversion  tables;  properties  of  metals;  strength  of  bolts  and  nuts;  decimal 
equivalent  of  an  inch.  All  sorts  of  machine  shop  figuring  and  1,001  other  things,  any  one  of 
wnich  oufdit  to  be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  this  book  to  you,  and  it  saves  you  the  trouble 
of  bothering  the  boss.    131  pages.    Price 60  cents 

MBCHAHICAL  MOVEMENTS,  POWERS,  AND  DEVICES.    By  Gabdner  D.  Hiscox. 

This  is  a  collection  of  1,800  engravings  of  different  mechanical  motions  and  appliances,  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  text,  making  it  a  book  of  great  value  to  the  inventor,  the  draftsman, 
and  to  all  readers  with  mechanical  tastes.  The  book  is  divided  into  eighteen  sections  or 
chapters  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  classified  under  the  following  heads:  Mechanical  Powers; 
Transmission  of  Power;  Measurement  of  Power.  Steam  Power;  Air  Power  Appliances;  Electric 
Power  and  Construction,  Navigation  and  Roads;  Gearing;  Motion  and  Devices;  Controlling 
Motion;  Horological;  Mining;  Mill  and  Factory  Appliances;  Construction  and  Devices; 
Drafting  Devices ;  Miscellaneous  Devices,  etc    1  Itn  edition.    400  octavo  pages.    Price  S2.60 

MSCHAHICAL  APPUAKCES,  MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS  AND  NOVELTIES  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION.   By  Gabdkeb  D.  Hiscox. 

This  is  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  ore  upon  mechanical  movements.  Unlike  the  first 
volume,  which  Is  more  elementary  in  character,  this  volume  contains  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions or  many  combinations  of  motions  and  of  mechanical  devices  and  appliances  found  m 
different  lines  of  machinery.  Each  device  being  shown  by  a  line  drawing  with  a  description 
showing  its  working  parts  and  the  method  of  operation.  From  the  multitude  of  devices  de- 
stalbed,  and  illustrated,  might  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  such  items  as  conveyors  and  elevators, 
Prony  brakes,  thermometers,  various  types  of  boilers,  solar  engines,  oil-fuel  burners,  condensers, 
evaporators,  Corliss  and  other  value  gears,  governors,  gas  engines,  water  motors  of  various 
descriptions,  air  ships,  motors  and  dynamos,  automobile  and  motor  bicycles,  railway  block 
signals,  car  coupes,  link  and  gear  motions,  ball  bearings,  breech  block  mechanism  for  heavy 
guns,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  others  of  equal  importance.  1,000  specially  made  engrav- 
ings.   306  octavo  pages.    Price S8.60 

MODERN  MACHINE  SHOP  CONSTRUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT.    By 

OscAB  £.  Perbioo. 

The  only  work  published  that  describes  the  Modem  Machine  Shop  or  Manufacturing  Plant  from 
the  time  the  grass  is  growing  on  the  site  intended  for  it  until  the  finished  product  is  shipped 
Just  the  book  needed  by  those  contemplating  the  erection  of  modem  shop  ouildings,  the  re- 
building and  reorganization  of  old  ones,  or  the  introduction  of  Modem  Shop  Methods,  time  and 
cost  systems.  It  is  a  book  written  and  illustrated  by  a  practical  shop  man  for  practical  shop 
men  who  are  too  busy  to  read  theories  and  want  facts.  It  is  the  most  complete  aU-around 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  400  large  quarto  pages.  226  original  ana  specially-made 
Illustrations.     Price 96.00 

MACHINB   SHOP  TOOLS   AND   SHOP   PRACTICE.    By  W.  H.  Vandervoobt. 

A  work  of  555  pages  and  673  illustrations,  describing  in  every  detail  the  constraction,  operation, 
and  manipulation  of  both  hand  and  machine  tools.  Includes  chapters  on  filing,  fitting,  and 
scraping  surfaces;  on  drills,  reamers,  taps,  and  dies;  the  lathe  and  its  tools;  planers,  shapers, 
and  their  tools;  milling  machines  ana  cutters;  gear  cutters  and  gear  cutting;  drilling  machines 
and  drill  work;  grinding  machines  and  their  work;  hardening  and  tempering;  gearing,  beltiiig 
and  transmission  machinery;  useful  data  and  tables.    5th  edition.    Price    ....     S8.00 

THE   MODERN   MACHINIST.    By  John  T.  Usher. 

This  Is  a  book  showing,  by  plain  description  and  by  profuse  engravings,  made  ezpready  for 
the  work,  all  that  is  best,  most  ad\'anced,  and  of  the  highest  efficiency  In  modem  machine 
shop  practice,  tools,  and  implements,  showing  the  way  by  which  and  tnrou^  which,  as  Mr. 
Maxim  says,  **  American  machinists  have  become  and  are  the  finest  mechanics  in  the  world." 
Indicating  as  it  does,  in  every  line,  the  familiarity  of  the  author  with  every  detail  of  daily 
experience  In  the  shop,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  any  man  practically  connected  witn 
the  stiaping  or  flnishtng  of  metals. 

There  is  nothmg  experimental  or  visionary  about  the  book,  all  devices  being  in  actual  use 
and  giving  good  results.  It  might  be  called  a  compendium  of  shop  methods,  showing  a  vari- 
ety of  special  toots  and  appliances  which  will  give  new  ideas  to  many  mechanics,  from  the 
8uperintend(*nt  down  to  the  man  at  the  bench.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
machinist's  library,  and  should  be  consulted  whenever  a  new  or  difficult  job  is  to  be  done, 
whether  it  is  boring,  milling,  turning,  or  planing,  as  they  are  aU  treated  in  a  practical  manner. 
Fifth  Edition.    320  pages.    250  iUustrations.    Price S8.60 
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MODERN   MILLING   MACHINES:    THEIR  DESIGN,   CONSTRUCTION   AND   OPERA- 
TION.   By  Joseph  G.  Horner. 

This  book  describes  and  iUustrates  the  Milling  Machine  and  its  work  in  such  a  plain,  dear. 
and  forceful  manner,  and  illustrates  tlie  subject  so  clearly  and  completely,  that  the  up-io-datc 
machinist,  student,  or  mechanical  engineer  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  ▼aluable  tatfor- 
mation  which  it  contains.  It  describes  not  only  the  early  machines  of  this  class,  but  noes 
their  gradual  development  into  the  splendid  machines  of  the  present  day.  giving  the  flismi 
and  construction  of  the  various  types,  forms,  and  special  features  produced  by  promm^ 
manufacturers,  American  and  foreign. 

Milling  cutters  in  all  their  development  and  modernized  forms  are  illustrated  and  deaciflxd, 
and  the  operations  they  are  capable  of  producing  upon  different  classes  of  work  an*  oajcfotli 
described  in  detail,  and  the  speeds  and  feeds  necessary  are  discussed,  and  valuable  and  uHfd 
data  given  for  determining  these  usually  perplexing  problems.  The  book  is  the  most  compR^ 
hensive  work  published  on  the  subject.    304  pages.    300  UlustFations.    Price      •    .     94.00 

MODERN  MECHANISM.    Edited  by  Park  Benjamin. 

A  practical  treatise  on  machines,  motors  and  the  transmission  of  power,  being  a  eompk*!* 
work  and  a  supplementary  volume  to  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics.  Deals 
solely  with  the  orincipal  and  most  useful  advances  of  the  past  few  years.  OSO  pagwi  eootAi»- 
ing  over  1,000  illustrations;  bound  in  half  morocco •     S4.00 

''SHOP  KINKS."    By  Robert  Grxmshaw. 

A  book  of  400  pages  and  222  illustrations,  being  entirely  different  ftrom  any  other  book  ec 
machine  shop  practice.  Departing  from  conventional  style,  the  author  avokis  universal  os 
common  shop  usage  and  limits  his  work  to  showing  special  ways  of  doing  things  better. 


cheaply  and  more  rapidly  than  usual.  As  a  result  tne  advanced  methods  of  repieacDtatrfv 
establishments  of  the  world  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader.  This  book  show  the 
proprietor  where  large  savings  are  possible,  and  now  products  may  be  improved.  To  iW 
employee  it  holds  out  suggestions  that,  properly  applied,  will  hasten  his  advanoemrat.     Xe 


shop  can  afford  to  be  without  it.    It  bristles  with  valuable  wrinkles  and  helpful  sugamttaaa 

»,  should  ttudy 


It  will  benefit  all,  from  apprentice  to  proprietor.    Every  machinist,  at  any    _  _ 

its  pages.    Fifth  Edition.    Price ' .    »     WM^hb 

THREADS  AND  THREAD  CITmNG.    By  Colvin  and  Stabbl. 

This  clears  up  many  of  the  mysteries  of  thread-cutting,  such  as  double  and  triple  thieeal^ 
internal  threads,  catching  threads,  use  of  hobs,  etc.  Contains  a  lot  of  useful  hints  and  srvrrv 
tables.     Price 86  eesica 

TOOLS   FOR    MACHINISTS    AND   WOOD    WORKERS,    INCLUDING   INSTRUICBSTS 
OF  MEASUREMENT.    By  Joseph  G.  Horner. 

The  principles  upon  which  cutting  tools  for  wood,  metal,  and  other  substances  are  m*de  an 
identical,  whether  used  by  the  machinist,  the  carpenter,  or  by  any  other  ddUed  Dwcfaattic  is 
their  daily  work,  and  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  correct  and  practical  deaoriptloo  «r 
these  tools  as  they  are  commonly  designed,  constructed. and  used.  340 pages,  fully  lllu0traAc«l 
Price VV  .    •    .     Sa^O 

MANUAL  TRAININO 


ECONOMICS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING.     By  Louis  Houillion. 

The  only  book  published  that  gives  just  the  information  needed  by  all  Interssted  In  

Training,  regarding  Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Supplies.     Shows  exactly  what  is  ntiidwl  f^ 
all  grades  of  the  work  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  High  and  Normal  rtchool.    Qtrtm  tt#m. 
ized  lists  of  everything  used  in  Manual  Training  Work  and  tells  just  wliat  it  ou^t  to  c^ 
Also   shows   where   to   buy   supplies,  etc.      Contains  .  174   pages,  and    is   fUUy   llJusci«i««] 
Price Sl.ftO 

MARINE  ENOINEERINO 


MARINE    ENGINES    AND    BOILERS,    THEIR    DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION.     By 

Dr.  G.  Bauer,  Leslie  S.  Robertson,  and  S.  Brtan  Donkix. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bauer,  the  present  work  owt'.s  Its  origin  to  an  oft  felt  want  of  a  O 
Treatise,  embodying  the  Theoretical  and  Practical  Rules  us<>il  in  Designing  Marine  ««« 
and  Boilers.     The  need  for  such  a  work  has  t>4vn  felt  by  most  engimvn  engagrd  In  the 


struct  ion  and  working  of  Marine  Engines,  not  only  by  the  younger  men.  but  also  by  thoar  itf 
greater  experience.  The  fact  that  the  original  German  work  was  «irit1en  by  the  chief  vngiiMvT 
of  the  famous  Vulcan  Works.  Stettin,  is  in  ltw>lf  a  cuanintce  that  this  book  Is  In  all  iv^pcvt* 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  that  it  embodies  all  thf*  information  which  Is  nnossaij  for  tte 
design  and  construction  of  the  highest  typt^s  of  marine  rngin(>s  and  bollera.  It  may  be 
that  the  motive  power  which  Dr.  Bauer  has  plarvnl  in  the  fa^t  Cterman  Unen  that  navv 
turned  out  of  late  yeani  from  the  Stettin  Works,  represent  the  very  best  practice  in 
engineering  of  the  pres«»nt  day. 

This  work  is  dearly  written,  thoroughly  systematic,  thcoretirany  sound:  wliOi»  the  rlwi 
of  its  plans,  drawings.  Ubies.  and  statistics  Is  without  rvproach.     The  illustratkins  ai» 

ful  reproducttons  from  actual  working  drawings,  with  some  well-exectited  phocodBphir  ^ . 

of  completed  engines    and    boilers.    722     pages.     550    Illustrations.    .    .    .    W.00  mm 
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ORB   DEPOSITS,  WITH   A   CHAFTER    ON    HHITS   TO   PROSPECTORS.    By  J.  P. 

JOBNSON. 

This  book  gives  a  condensed  account  of  the  ore-deposits  at  present  known  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  also  intended  as  a  cuide  to  the  prospector.  Only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geology 
and  some  mining  experience  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  this  work.  With  these 
qualifications,  it  will  materially  assist  one  in  his  search  for  metalliferous  mineral  occurrences 
and.  so  far  as  simple  ores  are  concerned*  should  enable  one  to  form  some  idea  of  the  possi- 
biUtles  of  any  they  may  find. 

Among  the  diapters  oven  are:  Tltaniferous  and  Chromiferous  Iron  Oxides — Nickel — Cop- 
per— Cobalt — Tm — Molybdenum — ^Tungsten — Lead — Mercury — Antimony — Iron — ^Hints  to 
Prospectors 92.00 

PRACTICAL  COAL  MUflHG.    By  T.  H.  Cockin. 

An  important  work,  containing  428  pages  and  213  illustrations,  complete  with  practical  de- 
tails, which  will  intuitively  impart  to  the  reader,  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  coal  mining,  but  also  considerable  insight  into  allied  subjects.  The  treatise  is  posi- 
tively up  to  date  In  every  instance,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  colliery  engineer, 
geologist,  mine  operator,  superintendent,  foreman,  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  or 
connected  with  the  industry 92.50 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  MINI1I6.    By  T.  H.  Bybom. 

A  practical  work  for  the  use  of  all  preparing  for  examinations  in  mining  or  qualifying  for 
colliery  managers'  certificates.  The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  excellent  book  is  to  place  deariy 
before  the  reader  useful  and  authoritative  data  which  will  render  him  valuable  assistance  in 
his  studies.  The  only  work  of  its  kind  published.  The  information  incorporated  in  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to  students,  mining  engineers,  colliery  managers,  and 
all  others  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  present-day  treatment  of  mining  problems. 
Among  its  contents  are  chapters  on:  The  Atmosphere;  Laws  Relating  to  the  Behavior  of 
Gases;  The  Diffusion  of  Gases;  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere:  Sundry  Constituents  of  the 
Atmosphere;  Water;  Carbon;  Fire- Damp;  Combustion;  Coal  Dust  and  Its  Action;  Ex- 
plosives; Composition  of  Various  Coals  and  Fuels;  Methods  of  Analysis  of  Coal:  Strata  Ad- 
the  Coal  Measures;    Magnetism  and  Electricity;    Appendix;    Useful  Tabic 


ioining  the  Coal  Measures;    Magnetism  and  Electricity;    Appendix;    Useful  Tables,  etc.; 
>UB  Questions.    100  pages.    Illustnted 92.00 
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PRACTICAL  PATTERN  MAKEHG.    By  F.  W.  Babsowb. 

This  Is  a  very  complete  and  entirely  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  of  pattern  making,  illus 
trating  pattern  work  in  wood  and  metaL  From  its  pages  you  are  taught  Just  what  you  shouU 
know  about  pattern  making.    It  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  materials  used  bj 

Kttem  nukers,  also  the  tools,  both  those  for  hand  use,  and  the  more  interesting  machine  tools; 
ving  complete  chapten  on  the  band  saw.  The  Buzz  Saw,  and  the  Lathe.  Individual  pattema 
of  many  different  kinds  are  fully  illustrated  and  described,  and  the  mounting  of  metal  pattemi 
on  plates  for  molding  machlniw  is  included.    Price 92.00 


PEBFCTMSBT 


HEHLETS  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND  PROCESSES 

Edited  by  G.  D.  Hiscox. 

The  most  valuable  Techno-chemlcal  Receipt  Book  published.  Contains  over  10.000  practical 
receipts,  many  of  which  will  prove  of  si>eclal  value  to  the  perfumer,  a  mine  of  information,  up. 
to-date  in  every  respect.    Price,  Cloth,  S8.00:  half  morocco $4.00 

PERFUMES  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION.    By  G.  W.  Askinson,  Perfumer. 

A  comprehensive  treatise.  In  which  there  has  been  nothing  omitted  that  could  be  of  value 
to  the  Perfumer.  Complete  directions  for  making  handkerchief  perfumes,  smelling-salts, 
sachets,  fumlffiting  pastflles;  preparations  for  the  care  of  the  skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair,  cos* 
metics.  hair  dyes  and  other  toilet  articles  are  given,  also  a  detailed  description  of  aromatic 
substances;  tneir  nature,  tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture.  A  book  of  general, 
as  well  as  professional  interest,  meeting  tne  wants  not  only  of  the  druggist  and  perfume  man- 
ufacturer, but  also  of  the  general  public    Third  edition.    312  pages.    Illustrated.  .    Sd.00 
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PLUMBINQ 

MECHAIIICAL  DRAWING  FOR  PLUMBERS.    By  R.  M.  &rARBncK. 

A  concise,  comprehensive  and  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  of  meehaniotl  drawlac  in  iu 
yarious  modem  applications  to  the  work  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  tbe 
plumblns  trade.  Nothing  will  so  help  the  plumber  in  estimating  and  in  explaining  work  to 
customers  and  workmen  as  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  to  the  workman  it  is  of  inestlmabfe 
value  if  he  is  to  rise  above  his  position  to  positions  of  greater  lesponslbility.  160  iilustr*- 
tions.    Price Sl.SO 

MODERN  PLUMBING  ILLUSTRATED.    By  R.  M.  Stabbuol 

This  book  represents  the  highest  standard  of  plumbing  work.  It  has  been  adopted  and  used  m  a 
reference  book  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  its  sanitary  work  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rioo,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  by  the  principal  Boards  of  Health  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  gives  connections,  sizes  and  working  data  for  all  fixtures  and  groups  of  fixtures.  It  te 
helpful  to  the  master  plumber  in  demonstrating  to  his  customers  and  m  figuring  work.  It 
gives  the  mechanic  and  student  quick  and  easy  access  to  the  best  modem  plumbingpFactkxL 
Suggestions  for  estimating  plumbing  construction  are  contained  in  its  pages.  Tnis  book 
represents,  in  a  word,  the  latest  and  best  up-to-date  practice,  and  should  be  in  tbe  hands  of 
every  architect,  sanitary  engineer  and  plumber  who  wishes  to  keep  himself  up  to  the  miaat* 
on  tnis  important  feature  of  construction.  400  octavo  pages,  fully  illustrated  by  55  fUlljM«s 
engravings.       Price • S4.00 

STANDARD  PRACTICAL  PLUMBING.    By  R.  M.  Stabbucx. 

A  complete  practical  treatise  of  450  pages  covering  the  subject  of  Modem  Plumbing  in  all  Its 
Branches,  a  large  amount  of  space  being  devoted  to  a  very  complete  and  practicsl  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  Hot  Water  Supply  and  Circulation  and  Range  Boiler  Work.  Ita  thirty  chapter* 
include  about  every  phase  of  the  subject,  one  can  think  of,  making  H  an  indispensable  work 
to  tbe  master  plumber,  the  Journeyman  plumber,  and  the  apprentice  plumber.  Fully  Itlua* 
tiated  by  347  engravings.    Price • «8.O0 

RECEIPT  BOOK 


•  ;x>:n:i  >c 


HENLEY'S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS^  FORMULAS  AND  PRi 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox. 

The  most  valuable  Techno-chemlcal  Receipt  Book  published,  including  over  10,000 
scientific,  chemical,  technological,  and  practical  receipts  and  processes. 

This  is  the  most  complete  Book  of  Receipts  ever  published,  giving  thousands  of  reoelpU  for 
the  manufacture  of  valuable  articles  for  everyday  use.  Hints,  Helps,  Practical  Ideas.  Mid 
Secret  Processes  are  revealed  within  its  pages.  It  covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts  and 
tells  thousands  of  ways  of  making  money  and  is  Just  the  book  everyone  should  have  at  his 
command.    800  pages.      Price Sd»00 

RUBBER 

RUBBER   HAND   STAMPS   AND   THE   MANIPULATION   OF  INDU  RUBBBR.    By 

T.  O'CoNOR  Sloane. 

This  book  gives  full  details  on  all  points,  treating  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner  tbe  ctenMnts 
of  nearly  everything  it  is  necessary  to  understand  for  a  commencement  in  any  braocb  of  liar 
India  Rubber  Manufacture.  The  making  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Hand  Stampa.  Small  Artlds 
of  India  Rubber.  U.  S.  (tovemment  Composition,  Dating  Hand  Stamps,  the  liaai|Kikltoii 
of  Sheet  Rubber,  Toy  Balloons.  India  Rubber  Solutions,  Cements,  Blackings.  Renovattnc 
VamlHh.  and  Treatment  for  India  Rubber  Shoes,  etc.:  the  Hektoinaph  Stamp  Inks,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes,  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Discovery.  Collection,  and  ICanafkctuiv  of 
India  Rubber  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  designed  to  be  readily  understood,  the  esplanatlotts 
being  plain  and  simple.    Second  edition.     144  pages.    Illustrated SLOO 

SAWS 

SAW  FILINGS  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SAWS.    By  Robert  Grdcsraw. 

A  practical  hand  book  on  filing,  gumming,  swaging,  hammering,  and  the  bimalnf  of  band  m«*« 
the  8pe«Hi,  work,  and  power  to  run  circular  saws.  etc.  A  handy  book  for  thoae  who  haw  dMrse 
of  saws,  or  for  thone  mechanics  who  do  their  own  niing,  as  it  deals  with  the  proper  shape  aad 
pitchett  of  saw  teeth  of  all  kinds  and  gives  manj  uii<eful  hints  and  rules  for  gumming,  af^ttlnc, 
and  filing,  and  Is  a  prsctical  aid  to  those  who  use  saws  for  any  purpoae.  New  edit  loo,  wilseS 
and  enlarcBd     lUsutrated      Price    .  •1.00 
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STEAM  KHQIHEKmNQ 

AMERICAR  STAnONART  ENGINEERIIIG.    By  W.  £.  Crane. 

This  book  beginB  at  the  boiler  loom  and  takes  in  the  whote  newer  plant.  A  plain  talk  oa 
every-day  work  about  engines,  boilers,  and  their  accessories,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  scien- 
tific or  mathematical.  All  formulas  are  in  simple  form  so  that  any  one  understandinc  plain 
arithmetic  can  readily  understand  any  of  them.  The  author  has  made  this  the  most  prac- 
tical book  in  print;  has  given  the  results  of  his  years  of  experience,  and  has  included  aoout 
all  that  has  to  do  with  an  engine  room  or  a  power  plant.  You  are  not  left  to  guess  at  a  single 
point.  You  are  shown  clearly  what  to  expect  under  the  various  conditions;  how  to  secure 
the  best  results;  ways  of  preventing  "shut  downs"  and  repairs:  in  short,  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  requirements  of  a  good  engineer,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  plant.  It's  plain 
enough  for  practical  men  and  yet  of  value  to  those  high  in  the  profession.  Has  a  complete 
examination  for  a  license 92.00 

EMUVKHT  ENGINEERS.    By  Dwight  Goddard. 

Everyone  who  appreciates  the  effect  of  such  great  inventions  as  the  Steam  Engine,  Steamboat. 
Locomotive,  Sewmg  Machine,  Steel  Working,  and  other  fundamental  discoveries,  is  interested 
in  knowing  a  little  about  the  men  who  made  them  and  their  achievements. 
Mr.  Goddard  has  selected  thirty-two  of  the  world's  engineers  who  have  contributed  most 
largely  to  the  advancement  of  our  civilization  by  mechanical  means,  giving  only  such  facts  as 
are  of  general  interest  and  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  all,  whether  mechanics  or  not.  280 
pages.    35  illustrations.     Price 91.50 

ENGINE  RUNNER'S  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  Grimshaw. 

A  practical  treatise  for  the  stationary  engineer,  telling  how  to  erect,  adjust  and  run  the  prin- 
cipal steam  engines  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Describing  the  principal  features  of  various 
special  and  well-known  makes  of  engines:  Temper  Cut-^^,  Shipping  and  Receiving  Founda- 
tions, Erecting  and  Starting,  Valve  Setting,  Care  and  Use,  Emergencies,  Erecting  and  Ad- 
justing Special  Engines. 

The  questions  asked  throughout  the  catechism  are  plain  and  to  the  point ,^and  the  answers 
are  given  in  such  simple  language  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  anyone.  All  the  instructions 
given  are  complete  and  up-to-date;  and  they  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  without  any 
technicalities  or  mathematical  formulte.  The  work  is  of  a  handy  size  for  the  pocket,  clearly 
and  well  printed,  nicely  bound,  and  profusely  illustrated.  To  young  engineers  this  catechism 
will  be  of  great  value,  especially  to  those  who  may  be  preparing  to  go  forward  to  be  examined 
for  certificates  of  competency;  and  to  engineers  generally  it  will  be  of  no  little  service,  as  they 
will  find  in  this  volume  more  really  practical  and  useful  information  than  is  to  be  found  any- 
where else  within  a  like  compass.    387  pages.     Seventh  edition.    Price 98*00 

ENGINE  TESTS  AND  BOILER  EFFICIENCIES.    By  J.  Buchzttti. 

This  work  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  method  of  testing  the  power  of  steam  engines, 
turbines  and  explosive  motors.  The  properties  of  steam  and  the  evaporative  power  of  fuels. 
Combustion  of  fuel  and  chimney  draft;  with  formulas  explained  or  practically  computed. 
255  pages,  179  illustrations 99.00 

HORSE  POWER  CHART. 

Shows  the  horse  {tower  of  any  stationary  engine  without  calculation.  No  matter  what  the 
cylinder  diameter  of  stroke;  the  steam  pressure  or  cut-off;  the  revolutions,  or  whether  con- 
densing or  non-condensing,  it's  all  there.  Easy  to  use,  accurate,  and  saves  time  and  calcu- 
lations.    I':speciaily  useful  to  engineers  and  designers 60  oenu 

MODERN  STEAM  ENGINEERING  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.     By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox 

This  is  a  complete  and  practical  work  issued  for  Stationary  Engineers  and  firemen  dealing  with 
the  care  and  management  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  superheated  steam,  refrigerating  machin- 
ery, dynamos,  motors,  elevators,  air  compressors,  and  all  other  branches  with  which  the  modem 
enjdneer  must  be  familiar.  Nearly  200  questions  with  their  answers  on  steam  and  electrical 
engineering,  likely  to  be  asked  by  the  Examining  Board,  are  included.  487  pages.  405  en- 
gravings.     Price Sd.OO 

STEAM  ENGINE  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  Grimshaw. 

This  unique  volume  of  413  pages  is  not  only  a  catechism  on  the  questkm  and  answer  princi- 
ple; but  it  contains  formulas  and  worked -out  answers  for  all  the  Steam  problems  that  apper- 
tain to  the  operation  and  management  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Illustrations  of  various  valves 
and  valve  gear  with  their  principles  of  operation  are  given.  Thirty-four  Tables  that  are 
indispensable  to  every  engineer  and  fireman  that  wishes  to  be  progreaslve  and  is  ambitious  to 
become  master  of  his  calling  are  within  its  pages.  It  is  a  most  valuable  instructor  in  the 
service  of  Steam  Engineering.  Leading  engineers  have  recommended  it  as  a  valuable  educa- 
tor for  the  beginner  as  well  as  a  reference  book  for  the  engineer.  It  is  thoroughly  indexed 
for  every  detail.  Every  essential  question  on  the  Steam  Engine  with  its  answer  is  contained 
in  this  valuable  work.    Sixteenth  editton.    Price 92.00 
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STEAM  ENGINEER'S  ARITHMETIC.    By  Ck)LViN-CHENBT. 

A  practical  pocket  book  for  the  steam  engineer.  Shows  how  to  work  the  probteins  of  tlift 
enene  room  and  shows  "wtiy."  Tells  how  to  flsuie  horse-power  of  enchiea  and  boilers;  aroft 
of  boilers;  has  tables  of  areas  and  circumferences;  steam  tables;  has  a  dictionary  of  eaciaeectnc 
terms.  Puts  you  on  to  all  all  of  the  little  kinks  in  figuring  whateyer  there  is  to  figure  around 
a  power  plant.  Tells  you  about  the  heat  unit;  absolute  sero;  adiabatic  ezpanskm;  duty  of 
engines:  factor  of  safety;  and  1,001  other  things;  and  everjrthing  is  plain  and  siinpie 
the  hardest  way  to  figure,  but  the  easiest 50 

STEAM   HEATINO  AND  VENTILATION 


FRACTICAL  STEAM,  HOT-WATER  HEATIIIG  AND  VENTILATIOH.    By  A«  G.  Knro. 

This  book  is  the  standard  and  latest  work  published  on  the  subject  and  has  been  prepared  Itor 
the  use  of  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  steam,  hot  water  heating,  and  TentUatton.  It  is  an 
original  and  ezhaustiye  work.  Tells  how  to  get  heating  contracts,  how  to  install  tnatlng  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  the  best  business  methods  to  be  used,  with  ''Tricks  of  the  Tiade^'  for 
shop  use.  Rules  and  data  for  estimating  radiation  and  cost  and  such  tables  and  tnformatSon 
as  make  it  an  indispensable  work  for  everyone  interested  in  steam,  hot  water  heating,  and  voisi- 
lation.  It  describes  all  the  principal  ssrsiems  of  steam,  hot  water,  vacuum,  vapor,  and  vacuum- 
vapor  heating,  together  with  the  new  accelerated  systems  of  hot  water  dreulation,  **!<*tv*ttnf 
chapters  on  up-to-date  methods  of  ventilation  and  the  fan  or  blower  system  d  beating  aai 
Tentilation.    367  pages.    300  deuiled  engravings.    Price •S.OO 

STEAM  PIPES 

STEAM  PIPES:    THEIR  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.    By  Wif.  H.  Booth. 

This  book  fills  in  a  deep  gap  in  scientific  literature,  as  there  has  been  very  little  written  ca 
the  practical  side  of  steam  pipe  construction.  Steam  piping  to-day  ie  such  a  costly  itanu 
and  the  successful  operation  of  a  large  plant  depends  so  much  upon  it.  that  the  proolnm  of 
minimum  cost  and  maximum  efficiency  becomes  very  important.  The  woric  Is  well  fllns- 
trated  in  regard  to  pipe  Joints,  expansion  offsets,  flexible  Joints,  and  self'^ontained  sliding 
Joints  for  taking  up  the  expansion  of  long  pipes.  In  fact,  the  chapters  on  the  flow  of  steam 
and  expansion  of  pipes  are  most  valuable  to  all  steam  fitters  and  users.  The  pressure  strmgUi 
of  pipes  and  method  of  hanging  them  is  well  treated  and  illustrated.  Valvee  and  by-pasne 
are  fully  illustrated  and  described,  as  are  also  flange  joints  and  their  proper  propQruons»  ex- 
haust heads  and  separators.  One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  is  that  on  superheated  steam 
and  the  saving  of  steam  by  insulation  with  the  various  kinds  of  felting  and  other  materiais 
with  comparison  tables  of  tne  loss  of  heat  in  thermal  units  from  naked  and  felted  steam  nbea. 
Contains  187  pages.    Price OlOO 

STEEL 


AMERICAN  STEEL  WORKER.    By  E.  R.  Markbam. 

This  book  tells  how  to  select,  and  how  to  work,  temper,  harden,  and  anneal  tteel  fbr  erefythlng 
on  earth.  It  doesn't  tell  how  to  temper  one  class  of  tools  and  then  leave  the  treaUnent  or 
another  kind  of  tool  to  your  imagination  and  Judgment,  but  it  gives  careful  InstructkHM  for 
•  every  detail  of  every  tool,  whether  it  be  a  tap,  a  reamer  or  Just  a  seiew-drlver.  It  teUs  about 
the  tempering  of  small  watch  springs,  the  hardening  of  cutlery,  and  the  annwiltnf  of  dlea.  In 
fact  there  isn't  a  thing  that  a  steel  worker  would  want  to  know  that  isn't  includeo.    Prfcoe 

HARDENING,  TEMPERING,  ANNEALING,  AND  FORGING  OP  STEEL.    By  J.  V.  Woo». 

WORTH. 

A  new  work  treating  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  all  modem  processes  for  the  heating,  innsallnfc 
forging,  welding,  hardening,  and  tempering  of  steel,  making  it  a  book  of  great  practical  value 
to  the  metal- working  mechanic  in  general,  with  special  directions  for  the  suooessful  hardenug 
and  tempering  of  all  steel  tools  used  in  the  arts,  including  milling  cutten,  taps,  thread  dleB| 
reamers,  tK)th  solid  and  shell,  hollow  mills,  punchoji  and  dien.  and  all  kinds  or  sheet  metal 
working  tools,  shear  blades),  saws,  fine  cutlery,  and  metal  cutting  tools  of  all  description,  ae 
well  as  for  all  implements  of  sWo[  both  lante  and  small.  In  this  work  the  aimplsst  and 
satisfactory  hardening  and  temporing  pro<»sses  are  given. 

The  uses  to  which  the  leading  brands  of  steel  may  be  adapted  are  concisely  preaented.  and 

treat TH'nt  for  working  und^r  dLTerent  conditions  explained,  also  the  spieoal  methods  for  the 

hardening  and  tempering  of  special  brands. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  the  different  processes  for  Casi^hardenlng  Is  also  Inctoded,  and  speelal 
reference  made  to  the  adoption  of  machinery  steel  for  tools  of  various  kinds.    Pttee    .    w.50 

WATOH  MAKINO 


WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK.    By  Claudius  Saunikb. 

This  famous  work  had  now  n*ached  its  seventh  rflitlon  and  there  is  no  work  tamed  that 


compare  to  It  fur  ei«*arni*«s  and  completeness.  It  contains  408  pay  and  Is  Intended  ae  n 
worKsbop  companion  fur  those  enga«Bd  In  Watch-making  and  allied  Meehanteal  Afts.  Keaitr 
360  engnvingv  and  fourteen  plates  are  included.     Price §8.00 
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